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PREFACE. 


T he public voice having been for fome 
time loud in its demand for the fixth 
and final volume of Indian Antiquities; and, 
finding myfelf at prefent utterly unable, as 
well from the untimely deceafe of the illuftri- 
ous literary charadler who patronized and 
promoted my labours, as the delay of fome 
books and manufciipts extremely important 
to me, which I expeded from a learned friend 
in India, by the early (hips of this feafon, to 
proceed in my Diflertations on the Jurilpru- 
dence and Ancient Literature of India; in 
order to deraonftrate to my friends that nei- 
ther my zeal has cooled, nor induftry abated, 
I have refolved to divide that volume into two 

A 4 parts, 
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parts, for the firft of which I now refpeftfully 
folicit their accuftomed indulgence. Con- 
ceiving myfelf entitled, by my original propo- 
fals, to feleil for difcuflion in thefe volumes 
any fubjeft intimately connefled with the 
Antiquities of India; and thofe deeper 
theological invedigations which, I am con- 
cerned to find, have, in certain quarters, ex- 
cited fo much dlfgud, being now difmified, I 
have endeavoured to relieve the gloom and 
wearinefs, too generally complained of as ac- 
companying extenfive religious difquifitions, 
however neceflary and important, by feeking 
out fuch topics as might intereft and enter- 
tain. To that end, as none, I prefume, can 
be more gratifying to the general clafs of my 
readers than thofe that equally concern India 
and Britain, I have fclccted the venerable or- 
der of Druids, their doctrines, and rites, which 
have fuch an immediate and wonderful affi- 
nity with thofe of the Brahmins; and the an- 
cient commerce of the Phcenicians, Carthagi- 
nians, and Greeks, cairied on, piior to the 

Chrifiiaa 
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Chriftlan aera, with India on the one hand, 
and Britain on the other, for their confidera- 
tion in this firll part of the final volume. 

It was not my intention, indeed, in thefc 
Refearches, to have defcended to periods Aib- 
fequent to that ajra, but my gratitude to the 
Honourable Court of Eaft-India DIreftors 
for their liberal pationage of the Hiftory of 
Hindoftan, my anxious defire to make this 
work eflentially ufeful to gentlemen going 
out in a commercial capacity to India, and 
the important circumftance of the revival, at 
the prefent day, of that particular branch of 
its traffic with the Eafi, which rendered this 
ifland fo celebrated in antiquity, I mean the 
TIN of the Cornifh mines— a meafure which 
reflefts fuch honour both on the patriotifin 
and wifdom of the Dirc6lors, and Is of fuch 
material confequence, at this momentous cri- 
fis, by retaining fo much bullion in the coun- 
try, and giving bread to fo many thoufands 
of difireffed miners; tliefe united reafons have 

induced 
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induced me to deviate fomcwhat from my pro- 
pofed plan, and to {ketch out fuch a fum- 
mary but clear view of the ancient and pre- 
fent commercial conne<5tion of Britain with 
India, as may prove at once gratifying to the 
fcholar and ufeful to the merchant. 

Notvvithftanding, However, my utmoft ef- 
forts to contra6l, without obfeuring, this inte- 
refting fubjeft, the field of retrofpefl: is fo vaft, 
and the objects it difplays are fo numerous, fo 
varied, fo complicated, that I am reluctantly 
compelled to extend the furvey to two Difier-. 
tations, the firft only of which, tracing that 
commerce down to the conqueft of Egypt by 
Auguftus Cicfar, is here prefented to the can- 
did reader. The remaining Dlfiertatlon will 
precede, in the fecond part, the Differtations 
on the Laws, Government, and Literature, of 
Hindoftan, which, I truft, the arrival of the 
expected papers, by the latter fleet of this fea- 
fon, will enable me to complete and produce 
in the enfuing fpring. I hope that none of 

my 
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my readers will be fo ungenerous as to im- 
pute to interefted motives this farther delay 
and extenfion of the Indian Antiquities ; for, 
I can affure them, from fatal experience, thefe 
are not times to engage, as I have done, in 
voluminous publication, at the foie hazard of 
the author; that a very large proportion of 
the fourth and fifth volumes, poflibly on ac- 
count of the fubjeft, ftill remains unfold ; and 
that, fo far from wilhing to extend, I have 
been long folicitous to terminate, this work, 
that my mind might be at liberty to purfue, 
without interruption, the important fubje(Sl: of 
the greater undertaking in which I have now 
embarked. No confideration, however, fliall 
induce me to finifh, in a hafly and incorrect 
manner, a piodu6lion, which, with all its 
defects, (and what human work can boaft 
perfection?) has been honoured with fo re- 
fpeCtable a number of fubferibers, and witfi 
fo flattering a portion of the public ap- 
plaufe. 


The 
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The Afiatic origin of the Druids has long 
been an acknowledged point in the world of 
antiquaries. Mr. Reuben Burrow, the great 
praftical aftronomer of India, was the firft 
perfon, who, after a Uriel examination and 
comparifon of their mythological fuperllitions 
and their periods, dircdlly affirmed them to be 
a race of emigrated Indian philofophers.* 
The affertlon, bold and unqualified as it was, 
made, at the time of my reading it, a con- 
fiderable impreffion on my mind ; and, in con- 
fequence, I fate down to that elaborate in- 
veftigation of their rites and fymbols, of 
which the prior Diflertation in this volume 
is the rclult. 

The bafis of my argument for their Indian 
extradlion is, that the elder Buddha of India, 
who Ihould never be confounded with the fe- 
cond Buddha, or Bedou, the Fo of the Chi- 

* See Afuiic Refcarches, vol. ii. p t88, in the Appendix. 
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iicfe, and the founder of an atheiftical fe£l, 
in periods far more recent, is, in fa£i:, the 
Mercury of the Weft, and this is not only 
alTerted by Sir William Jones, from the litni- 
litudc of their rites and fymbols, but can be 
aftronomically proved j fince, in India, the 
day of the week affigned to Buddha is by the 
Greeks affigned to Hermes, by the Romans to 
Mercury, and by the northern nations to 
Woden 3 being denominated,' in the refpeftive 
dialefls of thofe nations, Boodh or BuddJia- 
war, EpfiS ijfiipix, Mercurii dies, Woden's day, 
and, from the laft, corriiptedly by us, Wed- 
nefday. The ancient Mercurial heaps, 
or CARNs, of thofe fire-adoring fages ; their 
veneration for the cubic, the fymbol of Mer- 
cury among the early Greeks; their reprefent- 
ing the Deity in their imraenfe groves under 
the form of the letter T, thau, as the Egyp- 
tians defignated their Thoth, or Hermes ; 
their reverence for the Anguinum, or fer- 
pent-egg, which is only the mundane egg of 
Tyre, rendered prolific by the embrace of the 

AyaScS’oftptuVj 
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Aya§oScti[jMVy or good geiiius, fymbolized by 
that ferpent j and, finally, the evident cadu- 
CEus of Mercury, defignated in the globe, 
wings, and ferpent, that formed their grand 
temple at Abury, and not only that but other 
confpicuous Dracontia, in Britain: all thele 
circumftances enumerated, and fully difeufled 
in the courfe of the Diflertation alluded to, 
are to myfelf abundant teftimony of their 
conne(5lion with, if not defeent from, Buddha. 
Under this appellation I contend muft be 
underftood fome deified prince of the family 
of the Noachidas, a diftinguifticd avatar of 
India, the eighth in order from the Matfya, or 
Fifli-God, inconteftibly Noah, (whether Mr. 
Bryant’s moll elaborate volumes be confulted, 
or my own humbler hiftorical details,) who, 
in the lofty regions of the Tauric range, the 
remoteft from the danger of inundation, but 
in aeras to which regular annals cannot be ex- 
pedled to afeend, feems to have eflablifhed an 
empire and a religion, which dlffufed their 
combined influence over every region of the 

Higher 
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Higher Afia, and many evident veftiges of 
which are ftill vifible. Among thefe are the 
Thlbetian rolls inferibed with Sanfereet cha- 
rafters, alluded to by Sir William Jones, in 
page 31,* as well as the ancient medals and 
imperial fignets engraved with Thibetian cha- 
rafters, mentioned by Mr. Halhed,'f' and the 
frequent pilgrimages at this day undertaken by 
the more rigid devotees of India, from the banks 
of the Ganges and the moft diftant provinces 
of the Peninfula, to the territories of the 
Grand Lama. Accurately to afeertain, at this 
diftant period, the caufs, the mode, the timef of 
this emigration exceeds tlie limit of human 
refearch : but poflibly the firft may be found 
in the general caufes of emigration, curio- 
fity, perfecution, or the ambition, of men, 
who, in thofe early ages, combined a fort of 
regal with the priejlly charafter. The mode 
v\'as, doubtlefs, by land-journics, in company 


• Of the picfeni volume. 


f See the Preface to Mr. IlaJht J’i Sanfereet Grammar, p. 5. 
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with the Celtic tribes, previbus to the efta- 
blifliinent of the great Indian empire and 
fyftem of jnrifprudence which forbad emigra*- 
tion, in the more fouthern provinces} or al- 
lowing the early branches of the family of 
Noah for the purpofe of elFefling the gracious 
defigns of Providence in peopling the earth to 
have had a knowledge of the magnet, by the 
way of the great Ocean itfelf. The ferioi 
was, probably, wlien the true religion began 
to be corrupted, but before its total corrup- 
tion, by the Sabian idolatries. In this view 
the matter appears to myfelf} if all my readers 
fliould not be equally convinced by the argu- 
ments which I have been able to produce, I 
mu flatter myfelf, that the derail of many 
other curious fads which nearly concern them, 
as Britons, may yet amply reward them for 
the trouble of perufal. 

I think it abfoliitely neceflary, however, to 
fhield myfelf from cenfure, for fo warmly 
efpoufing an opinion that muft appear entire- 
ly 
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ly novel, if not extremely eccentric, to readers 
not converfant in Indian manners and hif- 
tory, by laying before them the following 
fhort extra£l:s from the Diflertation of Mr. 
Burrow, before alluded to, in the Afiatic Re- 
fearches, although I am far from efteeming 
it equally necelTary to adopt his hypothefis 
of the alteration of the place of the equator^ 
connefled with the alTerted migration. I 
have endeavoured to fupport his pofitions by 
arguments not hoftile to religion, and far 
lefs violent to nature. “ From the aforefaid 
country, (he means Siberia, rendered ha- 
bitable and fertile by the equatorial line 
paffing through the centre of Afia,) the Hin- 
doo religion probably fprcad over the wltole 
earth : there are figns of it in every northern 
country, and in almoft every fyftem of wor- 
fhip: IN England it is obvious; Stone- 
henge IS evidently one of tee temples 
OF Boodh ; and the arithmetic, aftronomy, 
aftrology ; the holidays, games, names of 
the ftars, and figures of the condellations ; 

VoL. VI. a the 
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the ANCIENT MONUMENTS, LAWS, and COINS; 

the LANGUAGES of the different nations; bear 
the ftrongeft marks of the fame original.” 
Again he obferves, on the fuppofition that 
the Indians were, in the infancy of their 
cxiftence as a nation, divided into the two 
great fedls of Brahpaa and Buddha, “ that 
the Brahmins were the true authors of the 
Ptolemaic fyftem, and the Boodhifts of the 
Copernican,* as well as of the doftrine of 
attraction, and that probably the eftablifhed 
religion of the Greeks; and the Eleufmian 
myfteries were only varieties of the two dif- 
ferent fefts.” Amongft other circumftances, 
he tell us, that he compared an altrolabe in 
the Nagari (the oldeft Sanfcreet) character of 
India, with Chaucer’s defcription of one, and 
found them to agree together moft minutely ; 
even the centre-pin, which Chaucer calls the 
horfe, “ having a borfes head upon the in- 
ftrument:” and, after acquainting us that 

* See page 24.1 of this volume, on the Druids’ prefumed Jcnow-- 
Jcdge of the elliptical courfes of the orbs. 
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he meant fhortly to enter into a full Invefti- 
gation of the queftion, he finally gives it as 
his own decided opinion, that “ the Druids 
WERE Brahmins.”* 

The death of this ingenious gentleman in 
India prevented the completion of his engage- 
ment, and the prefent is only a humble effort, 
made amidfl: the prefTure of illnefs, and other 
weightier purfuits, to fill up fome of the out- 
lines of his projedted plan. 

I embrace this opportunity of informing 
the fubfcribers to the Hiftory of India, in 
quarto, that 1 am making as rapid a progrefs 
in that work as the nature of the fubjedt, and 
the increafed difficulty of obtaining genuine 
materials, fince the ever to be lamented de- 
ceafe of Sir William Jones, will allow j but, 
at prefent, I dare not mention any particular 
period for its appearance. When the fecond 


* Afiatic Refearclies, vol. ii. p. 489, Calcutta quarto edition. 
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part of this volume (hall be publifhed, and 
this work be finally concluded, I hope to be 
able to give the public more certain informa- 
tion on that point ; to fix that period, and be 
punflual to it. 

My moft fincere and grateful acknowledge- 
ments are due, and are hereby refpedlfully re- 
turned to various right reverend, noble, and 
other diftinguiflied perfonages, who, knowing 
the difficulties attending fo extenfive a work 
as that in which I am engaged, particularly in 
the article of books, of the moft expenfive 
fpecies, as connefted with antiquary refcarch, 
and engravings fo Indlfpcnfably necefiary in 
all mythological details, have endeavoured, by 
their liberality, to mitigate thofe expenfes, 
and alleviate the embarraftments attendant on 
a contrafled income. Through thefe means 
much has been done by the toil of a zealous 
individual j but far more remains yet to be 
done : and I fliould be concerned, that the fe- 
cond volume of ancient Indian Hiftory, which 

will 
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will be finaU and bring that hiftory down to 
the death of Aurungzebe, at the commence- 
ment of this century, fliould be inferior in 
point of magnitude and elegance to the for- 
mer. Having, therefore, returned to Norton- 
ftreet, whence indifpofition, brought on by 
ievere application, has compelled my abfence 
during the greater part of the prefent year, I 
fliall continue to receive fubferiptions for that 
work till the enfuing May, when the lift of 
names muft go to the prefs j and alfo the fol- 
lowing bankers, my fubferibers and friends, 
have done me the favour to permit fubferip- 
tions to be received at their houfes: — Meftfs. 
Hammersley’s and Co. Pall-Mall, and Melfts. 
Stephenson’s and Co, N°. 69, Lorabard- 
ftreet. 
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A 


DISSERTATION, &c. 


SECTION I. 

The Author unfolds his Defgn in this EJfay. — 
The immenfe Extent of the ancient Indian 
Empire j and the wide Diffufon of the Lidian 
Mythology and Sciences throughout Afa, — 
The geographical Limits of the not lefs extenfive 
Region of Scythia. — Tbefe two mighty Na- 
tions, the Indians and Perfians being through- 
out confdered as one People, pojfejfed the greater 
Part of Afia: the Indians, from the earlief 
Periods, a polifoed Race ; the Scythians, ever 
Barbarians. — Efcaped from the Horrors of 
the general Deluge, the Noachidee, who fettled 
in Afa, inhabited the Regions nearef the great 
Range of Taurus. In the Median Mountains, 
and near the Heights of Caucafus, were efla- 

blijhed, 
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blipedt in Caverns^ their jirfl Schools. 7 he 
Colleges of Naugracut and Thibet, in the North 
of India, particularh famous. From thence 
emigrated into Fartary fuccejjive Colonies of 
Priefls profefjing the Religion of Buddha, or 
Boodh, who was the Hermes, or Mercury, of the 
Weftern, and the Woden of the Northern, World, 
The fapheiic Tribes, defer i bed generally under 
the Names of Scythian and Celtic, ftraitened for 
Room and Pafurage, purfue their Dirediion 
through the Northern Hfa, emigrate to Europe, 
and with them thofe Sages of the Indian Schools, 
to whom we give the Name of Druids.-— 
Some remarkable Infances adduced of the 
firiking jdfinity exijling between the primaeval 
Languages of Afa and thofe fpoken in Eu- 
rope, particularly in the Britifo Jfes. 

M y intention, in the following Difler- 
tation, is to prove, as far as the re- 
motenefs of the sera alluded to, and the ab- 
ftrufe nature of the fubjeds difeuffed in the 
courfe of it will allow of proof, that the cele- 
brated order of Druids, anciently eftablilhcd 

B 2 in 
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in this country, were the immediate defccn- 
dants of a tribe of Brahmins fituated in the 
high northern latitudes bordering on the vail: 
range of Caucafus: that thefc, dating that pe- 
riod of the Indian empire when its limits were 
moft extended in Afia, mingling with the 
Celto-Scythian tribes, who tenanted the im- 
menfe deferts of Grand Tartary, became gra- 
dually incorporated, though net confounded, 
with that ancient nation j introduced among 
them the rites of the Brahmin religion, occa- 
fionally adopting thofe of the Scythians, and, 
together with them, finally emigrated to the 
weftern regions of Europe. 

To form any correct notion of the extent 
of the Indian empire, when in its glory, we 
mull confult the Sanfcrcet geographers, and 
take our furvey of a country compriiiug an 
area of near forty degrees on each hoe, and in- 
cluding a fpace almofi: as large as all Europe j 
a region divided on the weft from he; ha by 
the Arachofian mountains, limited on the eaft 
by the Chinefe part of the faithcr pcruniiila, 
confined on the north by the wilds of T.irtary, 
and extendinr on the louth as far as the illes 
of Java. The above is the danarcarion of the 
ancient limits of India by an author not likely 

to 
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to have erred in defini- them] and this tra- 
pezium, he goes on to obfcrvc, comprehends 
the ftupcndous hills of Tibet, the beautiful 
valley of Cafltmir, and all the domains of the 
old Indo-Scythians, the countries of Nepal 
and Bootan, Camrun or Afam, together with 
Siam, Ava, Racan, and the bordering king- 
doms, as far as tiic China of the Hindoos, or 
Sin of the i\raeian geographers ; not to men- 
tion the \vhi/C“ weidern per'.nfula with the 
celebrated idanii of Sinhala, or Lion-like men, 
at its fcnthcra extremity.* 

If the period above-incntioned, remote as it 
is, fliould not he thought fufficicntly dillant 
in the annals of time for the lird: migration 
of th.e Afialic colonies, and the earliefl: im- 
portation into the weftern world of the religi- 
ous rites in ufe among them, we have it in 
our power, through the fame authentic chan- 
nel, to penetrate to the very birth of civil 
eftablilhmcnts, and find the pn’mceval anceftors 
of the Hindoos fitting, in patriarchal majefty, 
upon the throne of Iran, or Pen'ia, in the very 

* See Sir Wii'l.im Jones, in t'Ue Afiatic Refeiiche';, vol. ii. 
p.419. 

■\ See the iliflertadon on tJie Pc:f:ans, ibiJ. p. 43. 
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centre of all Afia, under the title of the Ma- 
habadlan dynafly, founded by the renowned 
Maha-Beli, or Great Belus, and from which 
they afterwards migrated to regions nearer the 
rifing fun. This great extent in ancient pe- 
riods of the Indian empire, and the prev'alence 
of the Indian fciences and mythology over the 
greater part of that vaft continent, cannot be 
moie decifively proved than by the following 
remarks extracted from Mr. Halhed, to whom 
thofe fciences and that mythology, as well as 
their languages, are fo familiarly kno’.vn. 

It is a veiy generally received maxim, that 
the wide diffufion of any particular language 
evinces the fuperiority in power and confe- 
quence of the nation with whom that lan- 
guage originated. Now Mr. Halhed afferts 
the Sanfereet, or ancient language of India, 
generally fpuken before the invafion of Alex- 
ander, to be a language of the mofl: venerable 
and profound antiquity ; the grand fource as 
well as facred repofitory of Indian literature, 
and the parent of almoft every dialedl, from 
the Peifian Gulj)h to the China Sea. He is 
even of opinion, that the Sanfereet was, in 
ancient periods, current not only over all 
IxDiA, confidered in its largefl: extent, but 


over 
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over ALL THE Oriental world, and that 
traces of its original and general difFufion may 
ftiJl be difcoveied in almod: every region of 
Afia. In the courfe of Mr. Halhed’s vaiious 
reading, (and few men have perufed more 
Oriental volumes,) he was aftonifhed to find 
the fimilitude which it in many infiances bore 
to the Chaldaic, Perfian, and Arabic. He dif- 
covered the vifible traces of its character, that 
character which he deferibes to be fo curious 
in its ilruhture and fo wonden'ul in its combi- 
nation, on the moil ancient medals and impe- 
rial fignets of Eaflern kingdoms; and he hints 
that it might have been the original language 
of the earth.* 

If the bounds of ancient India were thus 
large, not lefs fb wej'e thofe of ancient Scy- 
thia, for they extended from Caucafus to the 
borders of the Aiclic circle, a tract including 
the vaft ph ins of Tartary, the deferts of Si- 
beria, and Afiatic Ruilia: yet through all this 
immenfe region no genuine veitlges of arts 
and fciences flouiiliung among them are clear- 
ly to be traced, notwitnilanding the boafted 


* Sec die very elegant and learned preface to lli.it Grammar, 
P S- 
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difcoveries of fome eminent modern antiqua- 
ries. Among thefe, ftands foremolt the cele- 
brated M. Eailli, who endeavours to prove, in a 
treatife On the Origin of the Sciences in Afia, 
that a ration of profcund wifdom, of elevated 
genius, and of antiquity far fuperior even to 
the F.g5’ptians, Indians, and Chinefe, once in- 
habited the deferts wf Siberia, and from the 
cold and barren region of Selinginskoi, in 
the fiftifth degree of north latitude, propa- 
gated throughout the world the firft rudi- 
ments of the fliences, particularly aftronomy. 
He labours to demonftrate that fome cele- 
brated difcoveries in aifivnomy could only 
have taken place in the high northern lati- 
tudes of Afia ; that moft of the ancient my- 
thologic fables of Afia, confidcred in a phyfi- 
cal fenfe, have relation to the northern parts 
of our globe j and that arts and improvement 
progrefiively travelled from the polar regions 
to thofe of the equator. This learned primi- 
tive, but long-extinct, race of Scythian philo- 
fophers, for whofe exiftence neither hiftory 
nor tradition, but certain fanciful conjedtures 
of the author, are alone brought in evidence, 
M. Bailli fuppofes to have been the mafiers of 
the Brahmins of India, but certainly erro- 

neoufly j 
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neoufly; for their known pride and felf-im- 
portance would never permit them to fubmlt 
to be taught by the fages of any nation ; 
much Icfs by a race of men, v.'hom they ever 
confidered as and iithr.biting wh .t 

they thought the cxti-' ni^ies of the woiKl, 
From *hefe pofilive and v. '^ma'ical aiTe:tions 
of BalHi, let us attend a ''f'er judge of the 
matter, Sir Vv*. Jo..es, who, in hi? dilTertruion 
upon the ancient hoiv^es i he' peopled tiie vaft 
extent of northern Alia, defcribes them in ge- 
nerai as a race of andiiciphned favr.ges, with- 
out the poHlh of a.ts, and without even the 
advantage of letters. As the fubjicl has been 
little canvaflecl, and never before in fo mafter- 
ly and decided a manner, the reader will be 
eaiily induced to jyardon my prelenting him 
with the fubftance of what he has faid on this 
point in his Eflay on the Tartars. 

“ Tartary, w'hich contained, according 
to Pliny, an innumerable multitude of na- 
tions, by whom the reft of Aha and all Eu- 
rope has, in different ages, been over-run, 
denominated, as various images Iia - e pieic-nred 
themfelves to various fancies, the ^.Cat iii^ . of 
the northern fwarms, the nun'ery of irrL,.:d’- 
ble legions, and, by a ftronger inetapi -"i, lire 

fe undcry 
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foundery of the human race; but M. Bailli, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very 
lively writer, feems firft to have confidered it 
as the cradle of our fpecies, and to have fup- 
ported an opinion, that the whole ancient 
world was enlightened by fcicnces brought 
from the moft northern parts of Scythia, par- 
ticularly from the banks of the Jenifea, or 
from the Hyperborean regions: all the fables 
of old Greece, Italy, Perfia, India, he derives 
from the north ; and it muft be owned, that 
he maintains his paradox with acutenefs and 
learning. Great learning and great acutenefs, 
together with the charms of a moll: engaging 
Ilyle, were indeed neceflary to render even 
tolerable a fyftem which places an earthly pa- 
radife, the gardens of Hefperus, the illands of 
the Macares, the groves of Elyfium, if not of 
Eden, the heaven of Indra, the Periftan, or 
fairy-land, of the Perfian poets, with its city 
of diamonds and its country of Shadcam, fo 
named from Pleafurc and Love, not in any 
climate which the common fenfe of mankind 
conliders as the feat of delights, but beyond 
the mouth of the Oby in the Frozen Sea, in a 
region equalled only by that, where the wild 
imagination of Dante led him to fix the 

word: 
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worft of criminals in a ftate of punifhment 
after death, and of which he could not, he 
fays, even think without (hivering. 

“ In truth, our firft inquiry, concerning 
the languages and letters of the Tartars, pre- 
fents us with a deplorable void, or with a 
profpc6t as barren and dreary as that of their 
deferts. The Tartars had no literature j (in 
this point all authorities appear to concur i) 
the Turks had no letters; the Huns, according 
to Procopius, had not even heard of them; 
the magnificent Chengiz, whofe em^iire in- 
cluded an area of near eighty fquaie degrees, 
could find none of his owm Mongals, as the 
bell authors inform us, able to v/rite his dif- 
patches ; and Taimur, a favage of ftrong na- 
tural parts, and paffionately fond of hearing 
hiftories read to him, could himfelf neither 
write nor read. 

“ Of any philofophy, except natural ethics, 
which the rudefi: fociety requires and experi- 
ence teaches, we find no more veftiges in 
Afiatic Tartary and Scythia, than in ancient 
Arabia ; nor would the name of a phllofopher 
and a Scythian have been ever connehted, if 
Anachaifis had not vifited Athens and Lydia 
for that inftrudion which his birth-place 

could 
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could not have afforded him. But A nach ar- 
sis was the fon of a Grecian woman, wlio had 
taught him her language, and he foon learned 
to defpife his own. He was unqucftionably a 
naan of a found underftanding and fine parts } 
and among the lively fayings which gained 
him the reputation of a wit even in Greece, it 
is related by Diogenes Laertius, that when 
an Athenian reproached him with being a 
Scythian, he anfwered, *My countiy is indeed 
a difgrace to me, but thou art a difgrace to 
thy country.’ 

“ Had the religious opinions and allegori- 
cal fables of the Hindoos, as M. Bailli, and 
after him M. D’Ancarville and others, have 
afferted, been a6lually borrowed from Scythia, 
travellers muff have difcovered in that country 
fome ancient monuments of them, fuch as 
pieces of grotefque fculpture, images of the 
Gods and Avatars, and infcriptions on pillars 
or in caverns, analogous to thofe which re- 
main in every part of the weftern peninfula, 
or to thofe which many of us have feen in 
Bahar and at Banaras ; but (except a few de- 
tached idols) the only great monuments of 
Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts on 
the weft and eaft of the Cafpian, afcribed indeed 

by 
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by ignorant Mufclmans to Yajuj and Ma- 
juj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy- 
thians, but manifeftly raifed by a very different 
nation, in order to flop their predatory in- 
roads through the paffes of Caucafus. 

“ From ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were them- 
felves well inflrutied, much lefs that they in- 
ftruded the world ; nor have we any flronger 
reafon to conclude, from their general man- 
ners and charafter, that they had made an 
early proficiency in arts and fciences ; even of 
poetry, the moft univerfal and mofl natural 
of the fine arts, we find no genuine fpecimens 
aferibed to them, except fonie horrible war- 
fongs, exptefied in Perfien by Ali of Yezd, 
and pofTibiy invented by him. After the con- 
(jueit of I’cill.i by llie Mongv.Is, llicir princes, 
indeed, encouraged learning, and even made 
alfronomical obleivations at Samarkand; and, 
like the Turks, became poliflied by mixing 
with the Perfians and Arabs, though their very 
nature, as one of their own writers confeiTes, 
had before been like an incurable diffemper, 
and their minds clouded with ignorance. 
Thus alfo the Mancheu monarchs of China 
have been patrons of the learned and ingeni- 
ous ; 
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ous; and the Emperor Tienlong is, if he be 
now living, a fine Chinefe poet. In all thefe 
inftances the Tartars have refembled the Ro- 
mans } who, before they had fubdued Greece, 
were little better than tigers in war, and fauns 
or fylvans in fcience and art.” — Sir W. Jones’s 
Eflay on the Tartars, in Afiatic Refeat dies, 
vol. ii. p. 223. 

Thus far Sir W. Jones, who inveftigated 
this argument of M. Bailli in a region of Afia 
not very remote from the ancient rcfidence of 
the vaunted race who were the objects of his 
panegyric. In truth, the people, to whom M. 
Bailli’s defcrlption is mofi: applicable, are the 
northern progeny of Eraiimins fettled near 
the Caucafus, and in Thibet, where very cele- 
brated colleges of learned Indians were anci- 
ently eftabliflaed, psrticular'y at Naugracut 
and Callimerej in which latter region it is 
fuppofed very confiderable treafurcs of anci- 
ent Sanfereet literature are depofited, which 
have not yet been examined. Indeed, in ex- 
prefs confirmation that the Brahmins, and 
confequently the fciences of India, have not 
clways flouriflied in a fituation fo immediately 
fouthern, as of late seras they have chofen, I 
am able, upon the high authority of Mr. 
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Haftings, to aflert that an immemorial tradi- 
tion prevails at Benares, that they originally 
came from a region fituated in forty degree: of 
northern latitude. 

In addition to the aflertion of Sir W, Jones, 
cited above, that the ancient inhabitants of 
Scythia were little better than favages, with- 
out fcience and without even the advantage of 
a written language, though the dialefts 
fpoken among them were almoft as numerous 
as their tribes, we are favoured with the fol- 
lowing important intelligence, fo directly elu- 
cidatory as well as corroborative of the hypo- 
thefis on which this Diflertation is founded. 
After acquainting us that the character of 
Tibet is evidently Indian, and that the Brah- 
min religion has immemorially flouridicd in 
that region, he afl'erts that the priefts of 
Buddha have been found fettled even in Sibe- 
ria, (of which indeed the famous medal found 
amidft the ruins of a Siberian temple, and en- 
graved in the fifth volume of Indian Antiqui- 
ties, is an unequivocal proof,) and that rolls 
of Thibetian (that is, Indian) writing have 
been brought even from the borders of the 
Cafpian. Admitting that ihefe priefts of 
Buddha, ufing the Indian letters and vi. rfed in 

the 
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the facred and civil inftitutes of Brahma, had 
travelled thus far, it cannot be thought im- 
probable that, with the colonies which emi- 
grated from northern Afia into the weft, 
many of thefe priefts might have mingled, 
and thus wafted into Europe, much of the 
theology, jurifprudence, and manners, of the 
Indian nation. But the hypothefis for which 
I contend in reality refts upon a firmer bafis 
than probable conjefture ; and the feries of 
hiftorical evidence by which it is fupported 
lhall be progreffively detailed. 

Before we proceed farther, however, in 
this inveftigation, it is neceffary that we 
fliould attend to the hiflory and fituation of 
their Celtic brethren, for they were equally 
defendants of Corner, the great progenitor of 
this northern racej and as, in a Diflertation 
like the prefen t, nice difquifitions concerning 
the fubordinate divifions of that primeeval 
tribe are out of the queftion, or, at leaft, are 
of no immediate importance in the furvey of 
the very early peiiods to which I allude, I 
ftiall confider them all as one gieat family; 
and, with Strabo, apply the gen^ ral name of 
Scythians and Ceito-Scythians to tlic iiift co- 
lonies who emigrated from Afia into Europe. 

It 
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It is fnfficient for me to admit, in this place," 
that the Celts were the Mer branch of that 
family. The difference contended for feems 
principally to arife from their fituation, which 
was more remote from the central fpot whence 
the whole renovated race of man diverged ia 
various directions. 

That central fpot was, doubtlefs, the great 
Tauric range round whofe flupendous cmi- 
nencies it v/as natural for a race, recently 
cfCfiped from the horrors of a general inunda-s- 
tion, to plant themfelves. While the progeny 
of Shem gradually diffufed themfelves thence 
ever the warm fouthern regions of Afia, and 
one mighty branch of the family of Ham 
emigrated to Africa, the defeendants of Ja« 
phet diieclcfi their courfe northwards, branch- 
ing out widely, at the lame time, towards the 
Eaft and Weft quarters of that northern dif- 
tiifl. The promife made to Japhet was, that 
his borders fhould be enlarged, and the ifles 
of the Gentiles, by which the commentators 
generally under ftand ifuropc, be divided among 
his pofteiity. In conftqucn.ee, it may be fup-^ 
pofed, and hiftory alj'eits, tl,-at then' numbers 
multiplied in a far greater proportion than 
their brethren, hi the courfc of their . arional 

VoL. VI. C incrcafe. 
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increafe, ftraitened for room and diftrefled by 
want of pafturage for the immenfe flocks ne- 
ceflary for their fupport, this elder and nobler 
branch of the Japhetic tribe moved ftill far- 
ther and farther off from the neighbourhood 
of the CaucafuSj and gradually peopled, firfl 
the whole north of Alia, and then Europe, 
where they gradually eflablilhed themfelves 
from the banks of 'the Danube to the pillars 
of Hercules ; that is, of their firfl; conductor, 
whofoever he was, to the celebrated Straits, 
thus denominated. The exa6t period in which 
the Scythian Nomades began thus to move 
forward from the mountains to the north of 
Perfia and India, it is fcarcely poflible to af- 
certain with preciflon, but we may, without 
any violation of probability, allow it to have 
taken place a century after the difperfion from 
JBabel ; by which time, it may be fuppoled, 
the pure patriarchal worfliip became deeply 
polluted by the introdudfioii of multifold 
idolatry, and that aftronomy, which, we learn 
from Califthenes, began to be formed into a 
fyftem at Babylon 1903 years before its cap- 
ture by Alexander, had extenfively introduced 
into the theological rites of Afia the fplendid 
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Sabian fuperftition, or worfhip of the hoft of 
Heaven. 

That the Britifh ifles were in reality firft 
peopled by thofe Gomerian, or Celtic, tribes, 
which, in the very early ages after the difper- 
fion, fpread themfelves through Eujope, is 
not only evident from the moft autlientic hif- 
tory of thole tnbes extant, but from the very 
ftrong affinity in manners, languas--:, and re- 
ligious rites, exifting between that northern 
nation and the ancient inhabitants of this 
country. The fubjedl of the ftuking limili- 
tude apparent in their ancient cuftorr'; and re- 
ligious ceremonies fliali heteafter be di^cufled 
at large. In regard to fmiilarity of language, 
I m lift obferve, that the very name of their 
great anceftor, varioufly changed imo Coma- 
rian, Cimmerian, Cymbrian, or Cumbrian, 
is to be traced wherefoeve. that colony paffied, 
along the whole line of their defeent ironi the 
regions of the Northern Afia ; even from the 
Cymbrian Cherfonefe to the loftieft of our 
Cumbrian mountains. The towering pens^ or 
heads, of the Welch mountains, not lefs than 
the mighty Appenines of the continent, pro- 
claim this truth j and the Alps and Albion 
alike prove themfelves to be thus denominated 
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from the Celtic Alp, or Alb, fignifying white, 
in allufion to the eternal fnows on the fum- 
mit of the former, and the white cliffs that 
encompafs the latter. Indeed, as we advance 
in this Differtation, no inconfiderable tellimo- 
ny will be found to arife, from the furvey, of 
the derivation of all languages from one pri- 
maeval tongue, as well as of all nations from 
one great family, T^he monumental remains 
connefted with the moft ancient fyftem of 
Afiatic mythology, yet exifting in the two 
countries under confideration, and the intit 
mate mixture in both languages of terms ra» 
dically Hebrew, added to the circumftance of 
traditions in both countries uniformly pointing 
to one great founder, who flourifhed between 
four and five thoufand years ago, will, of 
themfc'vcs, go far towards proving thefe af- 
fert ions ccncern'ing their identity, and their 
having oiiginetcd from one common flock, 

A celebrated gramraariam has remarked, 
Nec niodo Indicam, Perjeam, Syr am, Arabic am, 
Hehra jimdiijjimas linguai ; Jed et Gofhicam, feu 
Celticam, !inguam]i* and Rowland, in his 
Mona, afTerts, that no lefs than three hun- 
dred Hebrew radices are to be found in the 

• rnincifcus Junius VrxTaU Gismmat. p. 19. 
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Britifh tongue alone.* From his lift I fliall 
felect a few only which muft carry conviftion 
of their primaeval derivation. For inftance, 
who can doubt of the Britifh word Booth, a 
tottage^ being derived from the Hebrew Beth, 
a hoiife-, the earthy from Eretz; /o babble^ 
from Babel, alluding to the confufion of 
tongues i Cist, from Cis, a chejl Daggar, 
from Dakar, a fiort foord-, the Britilh Kern, 
or Corn, a horn^ from Keren j Cromlech, 
c Jiicrificial (lone of the Druids, from C.®Rr:M- 
LUAcii, a burning flone\ and Sarph, an old 
Britifti word for ferpenty fiom the Hebrew 
Saraph. Tliefe, and a great variety of other 
teirns, there enumerated, though coming to 
\is more immediately through a Celtic or 
Gaulic medium, it is impofiible to deny, 
muft have a radical connedlion with the fa- 
cred dialecl. 

Of the preceding affertlon made by the 
grammarian Junius, viz. that of IIel>rew, or 
the old Syrian, being radically inlcrwoven in 
all the Eaftern tongues^ very decided and nu* 
merous Inft.ances may be found to far as re- 
gards the Perfians and Aiabians, m Walton’s 
JPreface to his Polygott, and fo far as the 

* Se? RoH'IJnd’s Mona Ar'.joua, p. 2~S. 
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Phcenidans and their Aflyrian neighbours arc 
concerned throughout the whole of Bochart’s 
Phaleg. With refpc£t to the Indian or San- 
fcreet language, though hitherto very little 
inveftigated, we find the traces of it in the 
very name of their firft grand deity Brahma, 
the Creator, which is, doubtlefs, conneded 
with, if not immediately derived from, the 
Hebrew Bra, or Bara, created^ occurring in 
the firft verfe of Genefis, Bereschith bra 
Elohim, In the beginning God created, Alfo 
in their great divinity, Ifa, the goddefs Na* 
ture perfonified, we find the Hebrew Ichfa, 
the JirJi exijienty or grand parent^ which the 
Rabbins affert to have been the original name 
of Eve, the great mother of mankind, and, 
probably, the genuine Ifis of the Egyptians ; 
at leafl: fuch is Stillingfieet’s very rational con- 
jefture.* Surya, the Sun, that object of fu- 
preme reverence in India, has probably very 
near affinity to the Suria of the Chaldaic, a 
language which fome eminent critics conceive 
to be the moft ancient dialet^ of the Hebrews; 
and when it is confidered, that in Suria, or 
Syria, was firft pradtifed the Sabian fuperfti- 
tion; that the Egyptians, acco^'ding to Eufe-f 

* See Stillingfleet’s Origines Saerx, 
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biuSj called Ofiris, Surlus ; and that, in Per- 
fia, Sure was the old name of the Sun j the 
fuppofition may be thought to approach near 
upon certainty. 

The Hebrew word Rachav, and pow- 

erful^ may be radically conne^fed with the San- 
fereet Rajah. In Celtic, 0 /t/j, Arch, and Rich, 
derived from the fame root, are ufed as initials 
or terminations to names of dillinguilhed 
eminence ; and here we find the probable ety- 
mon of the Greek terms and upym, chief 
or governor We are certain, however, that 
the ancient name of that race of kings, writ- 
ten in Sanfereet Roy, bears as near affinity to 
the Gaulic Roi, as that of Ra?ma, a race of 
Indian queens, to the Spanifli Renna, and the 
Gaulic Rchi-, both ufed in exactly the fame 
fignification, though in count! ies fo extremely 
remote from each other. 

It is lemaikable, that the Sanfereet wmrd 
Gate, or Gaut, a barrier or pajfage, is to be 
found in the fame fenfc in Ramfgate as in 
Ralagate, and the molt natural deiivation I 
know for the word Age, is the Sanfereet Yug, 
or Period. 

The term Dtv, In Welch, God, and in 
Cornifli, Diu, is the very fame wotd ufed in 
C 4 . India 
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India for the celeftial deities, who are called 
Dives and Devatas j and the reader’s furprize 
will, perhaps, be not a little excited, when I 
inform him that Colonel Vallancey, well 
known for his refcarches into old Irifli litera- 
ture, told Sir William Jones, that Ciifliini, 
the name of the Indian Apollo, is aclually an 
old Irifli word for the Sun'>' It will not lefs 
excite that fuiprizc do hear, tliat, accordinjj 
to Dr. Parfons, in his Remains of Janhet,'}- 
Colonel Grant was enabled, lolciv bv his 
knowledge of the eld Irilli lanf^uagc, to deci- 
pher the Tlhbetian charaders on the Sibciian 
medal above alluded to, and the explanation 
of which was given in the Indian Antiqui- 
ties. 

Eaal, or Eel, fecnis to have been equally 
known as an appellative of the Sun in Ihitain 
as in Aha; for Toland, in his Hiflory of the 
Druids, (and t’ne'fad has been hnee confirmed 
to me by intelligent natives, as well of South 
as North Biitain,} tells us, that the fires 
\\hich flamed on May-eve at the top of the 
ancient Cams, or Druid-heaps of ftone, in 

■* e'uufult Afiatic Refcarches, vol. i, p. zCz, 

■}• Set Rujfanj’s Rcni.iiHs of Japhet, p. i86. 
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honour of the Sun, were called Bealtine, 
or the firee of Bclus.^ The term Druid it- 
lelf is, doubtlefs, derived from the Celtic Dru, 
or Deru, an oak ; and it is remarkable, that, 
in Welch, Deruen and Derwen ftill preferve 
the fame fignihcation. Thefe pattlcular ap- 
pellations immediately direct our attention to 
the Sanfereet name of the old Brahmins, of 
the forefi: of Gandharvas, which occurs fo 
often in the Sacontala. “ Who, like the cho- 
leiic Dervasas, has power to confumc, like 
raain?, fire, whatever offends him ?” The Dcr- 
vifli of the Eaff, therefore, and the Druid of 
the Weff, arctite fame charadter, under names 
but little varied. Indeed Keyfler expreflly af- 
firms this ; Sacerdotum genus apud Turcas ab an^ 
iiqutjjimis iemporihus confervatum Dervis, Ct no~ 
mine et re DRUiDis.-f' 

The Auruna, alfo, or day-ftar of the In- 
dians, like the god Ilorus, or light perfonified 
of the Egyptians, may be without violence 
derived from the Hebrew aur, lux, or, if the 
reader plcafes, from ok, gold, Adam, the great 
progenitor of mankind, in Sir William Jones’s 

■* 1 oland’s Hiftory of the Druids, p. 67. 

+ Kejflei’s Anh';uit. Scpienuion. p. 36. 
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opinion, may be found in the Sanfcreet Adim, 
the firft j and Nuh» or Noah, is plainly re- 
cognized in their celebrated Menu, who, aftet 
the flood, repcopled the renovated world. In 
fadl, the name and hiftory of Noah and of his 
three fons are precifely the fame in the San- 
fcreet as the Hebrew Bible. .In the ancient 
geographical records of India, we find the 
whole country denominated after Cufb, the 
eldeft fon of Ham, its domeflic appellation 
being Cufha-Dweepa, and we know that the 
inhabitants of the northern diftrift were an- 
ciently called Cuthasi. We find again Raa- 
mah, the fourth fon of that Cufh, in the In- 
dian Rama, renowned firft as a conqueror, 
and afterwards as a god, throughout the 
whole extent of that vaft region ; and we dif- 
cover his laft fon Nimrod, or Belus, in their 
Bali, the Baal and Bel of their neighbours. 
A very great variety of fimilar inftances, not 
only in the way of ftriking etymological de- 
duftion, but of dire^ft identity in perfon and 
character, between the ancient heroes of thefe 
refpedlive nations, will hereafter be noticed 
by me, if not in thefe pages, at leaft in the 
greater hiftorical work, which thefe various 
Difl'ertations are intended to illuftrate. 


At 
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At prefent, let us return to Britain, and 
confine our inquiry to the ancient name of 
thefe iflands, a 'fubjc»5t concerning which, two 
very celebrated writers, Camden and Bochart, 
have advanced very oppofite opinions. Op- 
pofitc, however, as thefe opinions apparently 
are, they may both have for their fupport i 
certain degree of truth, 

Camden contends, that Britain was fo 
called from hritb, a Celtic word, fignifying 
fainted ; and taint or tan^ a region. If Cam- 
den be right in the former part of this affer- 
^ tion, in the preceding volumes of tlie Indian 
Antiquities fufficient evidence may be found 
that he is fo as to the latter part of it. In the 
firft, or geographical, Diflertation, in parti- 
cular, I had occafion to remark, that, in Per- 
fian, i/lan, or ftan^ was the name of a land, 
or region, as for inftance, in Chuziftan, the 
region of Cufhj in Hindofian, the region of 
the Hindoos j in Multan, or MalJitan, a pro- 
vince on the Indus, and meaning the country 
anciently polTefled by the Malli. This term, 
therefore, of Pcrfian original, was brought 
by the Celtic colonies into thefe we/lern re- 
gions, and thus Britain, according to this 
writer, is the country of the Brith, or painted 
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people, from which circumftance, probably, 
in fucceeding times, the fame nation came to 
be denominated by the Romans, who tranfla- 
ted the term, Pidfi, the Picls, or painted peo- 
ph. — Tht learned Bochart, however, whofe 
Rudies were direfted to the inveftigation of 
Phoenician Antiquities, with great ingenuity, 
and very confifteqtly with the hypothefis laid 
down in his Phaleg, derives the name Britain 
from Baratanac, the land of tin-, and as that 
was a commodity for which thefe iflands were 
Celebrated in the Afiatic world, it is by no 
means improbable, that the Phcenicians, w)]0 
traded to this part of the world to obtain it, 
knew the ifland by that name. The Gieeks 
afterwards, treading in the commercial Reps 
of that induftrious and adventurous race, 
Called it after them whence Britain. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that the production 
for which an ifland was famous fliould give its 
name to the country that produced it, efpecially 
among a nation devoted to commerce, and 
who probably knew nothing of the people, 
or the ifland beyond the coaft where the mines 
were wrought, or the provinces immediately 
adjoining. The Romans, whofe aim in lading 
hither was conqueR rather than commerce, 

principally 
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principally attended to the people, and im- 
pofed a name fomewhat conformable to their 
national habits, and adapted to difplay their 
ruling propenfity. 


SEC- 
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SECTION II. 


One great Tribe of the ancient Indian Nation^ 
being the immediate Idrogeny of Cufi, was 
called Cuthaif and their Defendants brought into 
Britain the Cutbiie Superfitions, — A brief 
Summary of thofe Superjiitions as anciently 
praSiifed in the Britif Ifes. — Thofe Superjli- 
ttons exhibit many evident Remains of the pure 
patriarchal Theology, blended with the Corrupt 
ttons of the Sabian Idolatry. A more parti-‘ 
cular Account of the Indian God Buddha, the 
Hermes of Egypt, and the Mercury of the 
Weji. — The Afyrian and Indian Behis the 
true Hercules of Antiquity, and the God Belen 
of the Druids proved to be fo by their Beal- 
TINE, or Tires lighted in Honour of Baal.-^ 
Various Eaflern char all eri flic Defgnations and 
Symbols of Mercury, difcovered in Britain. — > 

The 
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^be Woden's Day, or Dies Mercurii, of the 
Northern and Weflern Nations, the Dies Boodh 
of India. — Cubical Statues and Mercurial 
Heaps. — Dhc letter Thau. — ‘The Harp of 
the Druids. — The Lyre of Hermes, &c. &c. 
— The First of April, an ancient Indian 
Fe/lmal. — The First of May, or the Day 
on ’which the Sun enters the Bull, an ancient 
Thallic Fejlival immemcrially prcfer’ved in the 
Faf. — Relics of thefe Fcfihals, and the Sports 
praSlifed on them, fill preferred in Britain. 
■— An cxienfi’i'e Parallel drawn between the 
religious FJtcs and civil Cufoms anciently pre- 
valent in India, Britain, and the Northern 
E?npires of Europe, 

A fter iKc general introductory remarks 
in tli'j preceding fection, conneCted 
with etymology and hiftory, we are now a- 
bout 1o enter on the mvefeigation of more im- 
portant points, and to confider the remains 
OF THE CuTKlTE, OR ANCIENT InDIAN, 
WORSHIP IN THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


I 
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I have before obferved, that a part of the 
Indian nation were anciently called Cuthsei, a 
name aflbredly derived from their great ancet 
tor Cuth, or Cuftij afterwards they were 
called Cutheri ; and the prefent Kuttry tribe, 
one of the four great carts into which the na- 
tion was divided, are probably their immediate 
defendants. It has alfo been obferved, that 
the refidence of the Cuthsei was in the high 
northern latitudes of India, where, in fact, 
Alexander found them ; and it is probable 
they had wandered, as is ufual with infant 
colonies, from the cold and bleak regions in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Caucafus, 
to the warm and genial provinces lying nearer 
the fouthern tropic. I have given a glimpfe 
of the manners of the gloomy Cuthite wor- 
Ihip, in which the ancient Indians were im- 
merfed. I have ftiewn that they delighted in 
the deep fhade of trees of gigantic growth » 
rocks of immenfe magnitude } caverns of the 
profoundert depth ; altars eternally fmoaking 
with the blood of men and hearts, poured out 
in barbarous facrifice to the evil dasmon ; that 
in their facred ceremonies they ufed an infinite 
number of confecrated grafles, cautioufly ga- 
thered under thff*benign afpedl of fome parti- 
VoL.VI. D culac 
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cular planet, with more efpecial referente to 
that of the filver eniprefs of the night } that 
their ablutions were innumerable ; that they 
were conveiTant with the mod dreadful rites 
of magic, devoting their enemies to dedruc- 
tion with tremendous Imprecations ; that they 
believed in the tranfmigration of the human 
foul ; and were abforbed in aftronomical fpe- 
culations and phyfical refearches. In addition 
to thefe conliderations, when we advert to the 
univerfal veneration for ferpents in India, fo 
congenial with the fuperflitlous reverence en- 
tertained by the Druids for the Anguinum, or 
ferpent’s eggj when we recollecd the facred 
ftaff condantly borne by the Brahmins, fo fi- 
milar to the confecrated wand, or magic rod, 
of the Druids ; their veneration for the cha- 
cra, wheel, or circle, which conlfantly adorns 
the hand of Brahma, and was wdth the Druids 
alfo an emblem of eternity i the folemn rites 
of initiation adopted equally in the caves of 
Elephanta, and the fubterraneous recefTcs cf 
Mona ; the addiction of both to the folar 
worfliip, and their perpetual piefervation of 
the facred fire in the depths of thofe caverns ; 
and that, as the Brahmins were the firft and 
mofl venerated tribe of India, fo the Druids 

foimed 
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formed the firft order of nobility in Britain j 
when we recolledt the profound reverence of 
both for the white horfc of facrifice and the 
facred fteer, that were never to bear harnefs 
or yoke ; their devotion to vaft pyramidal 
heaps of ftones ; and that the temples of India, 
at leaft thofc of the larger kind, are, for the 
moft part, uncovered, like Stonehenge ; that 
the pricfts of each nation were, during their 
folemn rites, arrayed in holes of virgin white, 
and, alike, wore that lofty tiara, which may 
be feen on the head of the Perlian Mithra, 
engraved in Hyde and Mountfaucon; when 
all thefe circumhanccs are attentively confi- 
dered, it is impofiible to doubt, that, at fome 
remote period, the two orders were united, 
or, at leah, were educated, in the fame grand 
fchool with the magi of Perfia and the feers of 
Babylon. Upon a few of the more prominent 
features juft remarked, as having exifted be- 
tween the Brahmins and Druids, I fhall pre- 
fently enter at conj^derable length, occafionally 
citing, as I proceed, the ancient claflical au- 
thors that treat concerning them, and thofe 
learned modern writers, whofe indefatigable 
refearches have made us beft acquainted with 
that wonderful and fccluded race of men. 

D 2 But 
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But let us here take a Ihort rctrofpeftivc 
view of the gradual lapfe of mankind from 
the fublime purity of the primaeval devotion 
into that abyfs of idolatry in which a few 
centuries faw them plunged. 

In the ages immediately fucceeding the ge- 
neral deluge, the memory of that tremendous 
puniihment inflicted for crimes committed in 
the ante-diluvian world, undoubtedly for a 
long time, kept the primitive race, who 
peopled Alia, fteady to the principles and 
praflice of the virtuous branches of the fa- 
mily of Noah. In the line of Shem and of 
Japhet, it feems to be univerfally confefled, 
by Jewifli as well as Chriftian divines, that the 
doctrines of the true religion flouriflied un- 
violated till the ambitious Nimrod, or Belus, 
extending his dominion from Babylon through 
the neighbouring empires of Afia, introduced, 
with the arms of AfTyria, the Sabian, or Chal- 
daic, fuperftition, and polluted the altars of 
the true God with the idolatrous fires that 
burned to the hoft of Heaven. At whatfoever 
period, however, fuperftition was firft propa- 
gated, and debafed them, it is a fa£t not to 
be controverted, that thofe grand and eflential 
principia of all true religion, the immortality 

of 
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of the foul, and a firm belief in a fupreme 
prefiding Providence, formed the bafis equally 
of the Brahmin and the Druid codes of theo- 
logy. That they alfo believed in the doffrine 
of the defediion of the human foul from a ftate 
of original reffitude, its regeneration by penance ^ 
and final happinefs to be obtained by means of 
a mediatory is evinced beyond the poffibility of 
doubt, by an attentive confideration of the re- 
ligious rites and praftices prevailing among 
them. 

In refpecl to the firfi: of thefe propofitions, 
a fupreme Deity and governing Providence are 
neceflarily fuppofed in the very formation of 
every religious inftitution. As to the fecond ; 
their conviction of the immortality of the foul 
is proved, not only by their general belief in 
its tranfmigration, but in the eagernefs, and 
often the criminal eagernefs, with which they 
fought death j the releafe of that foul from the 
prifon of the body. In regard to the third 
and fourth j their notion of its defeflion is 
proved by the unexampled feverities of difcU 
pline and horrible penitentiary fulFcrings un- 
dergone by them: and their belief in the 
doffrine of a mediatorial interceffion by the 
fuperftitious reverence paid by them to the 
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Sun, Moon, and other inferior deities, whom, 
like their Sabian brethren of the Greater Afia, 
they confidered in the light of mediators, to 
waft their prayers, and render them acceptable 
to the throne of divine mercy, as well as by 
their dreadful facrifices of human victims, in 
the imagined profpedl of propitiating the ven- 
geance of incenfed » Omnipotence. In thefc 
principles and in this conduft of the Druids 
we trace the evident remains of the two grand 
fyftems of theology, the pure and the de- 
praved, which prevailed in the firft ages, and 
among the primitive race: the former inculca- 
ted by the virtuous father of the renovated 
world; the latter introduced by Belus, the 
impious parent of the Sabian herefy; the one 
a fyftem of beneficence and mercy, the other a 
fyftem of nefarious homicide. Men became 
more and more immerfed in thefe fuperftitious 
and bloody pradices, as the traces of the be- 
nevolent patriarchal religion were gradually 
effaced from their minds ; and although the 
Brahmins, and their pupils, the Druids, while 
they praflifed the fanguinary rite, retained in 
memory feme traits of their original reference, 
this feems by no means to have univerfally 
t^een the cafe. In general, the farther they 
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removed from the immediate fpot on which 
the firft great interefl-ing feenes were tran- 
fa6ted, that is, Chaldgea, the theatre of re- 
novated nature, the very occafion of thefe 
barbarous inftitutions intended to purify man 
and appeafe his Maker, w'as obliterated from 
their minds. They continued to pradfife 
them without knowing their allufion, and re- 
mained polluted with blood without even the 
confeioufnefs of guilt, and without the pro- 
fpedl of redemption. 

The moll ancient Belus, above alluded to, 
whom Cicero calls Herculcs-Belus, leems to 
have been the great progenitor of the royal 
Balic line, who eftablllhed themfelves in 
AlTyria, Phcenicia, and India, and of thofe 
colonies who, after their leader, were deno- 
minated by the Greeks HeracliJee and Belida. 
To this great deified heio and our Celtic 
Mercury have been afiigned, by the ancients, 
all thofe renowned exploits wiiich form the 
moft brilliant annals of the infant world, 
and fwell the volume of its early hiftory. 
They were the indefatigable explorers of the 
moll diftant regions of the habitable globe; 
they were the intrepid chieftains who led the 
fucceffive colonies that ilTued from tlie over- 
D 4 charged 
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charged plains of Mefopotamia to riches and 
to glory. Concerning each of thefe illuftrious 
charafters I (hall have much hereafter to re- 
mark, but, with refpect to Hercules-Belus, I 
think it proper, at this early period of the 
eflay, to Hate, that to his comprehenfive hif- 
tory and important charafler ought to be re- 
ferred the far greater part of thofe heroic feats, 
that in fuch great profufion are heaped upon 
others who bear the diftinguilhed name of 
Hercules. This Hercules, afterwards cano- 
nized and worfhipped as the Sun, under the 
nan'C of Baal, becaufe probably he firft infti- 
tuted the folar worfhip in Afia, Hands on re- 
cord as the HrH great navigator to the fhores of 
Europe, and had a fplendid temple ercdlcd to 
him at the mouth of thofe ftraits, called from 
him the Pillars of Hercules, as being the li- 
mits of his travels to the WeH. There, in that 
temple of Gades, probably the firH Afiatic 
{uperftitions were publicly performed in Eu- 
rope, whence they would naturally become 
Hill farther diffufed, as the EaHern colonies 
were themfeives more difperfed over that con- 
tinent and the ifles adjoining. But from thefe 
general Hridures on the character of Hercules 
and his worftiip, let us take a nearer retrolpe<St 
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of the fage and fecluded inhabitants of the 
groves of Mona. 

The Druids are, by Pliny and other wri- 
ters, aflerted to have derived their name from 
an oak-, but, as the order probably ex- 
ifted prior to the Greek term, and as it is not 
eafy to conceive whence the Druids in their 
caverns fliould have learned to talk Greek, it 
is fafer to derive it, as before intimated, from 
DRU, or DERU, an old Celtic word of the 
fame fignification, whence, it is likely, the 
Greek was formed. 

Strabo diftinguifties this venerable tribe of 
philofophers into three clalTes; bards, 

*Ovctrii;, ftridly priefts, and properly 

the facrificers under oaks.* Csefar, in his 
fixth book de Bello Gallico, has difcourfed 
largely concerning thefe holy hermits and their 
religious inditutions. The whole of his ac- 
count is too long for infertion in thefe pages ; 
but it is very remarkable that he derives the 
Druids of Gaul from Britain, whereas the 
more general opinion among antiquaries is, 
that the Druids of Britain were a colony from 
Gaul. Among other points of do6lrine pecu- 
liar to them, he enumerates their belief in and 


• Slrabo, lib. iv. p. 189. 
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inculcation of the immortality of the foul, 
and its fucceflive tranfmigrations through va- 
rious bodies ; their myfterious magical rites j 
their theories of the heavens, and the mo- 
tions of the ftars; their knowledge of the 
magnitude of the earth, and their profound 
fpeculations in phyfics, in morals, and in the- 
logy.* When it Js confidered that all this ac- 
cumulation of fcience was conhned to one 
order, or fedt, of a nation, involved other- 
wife in the profoundeft ignorance and barba- 
rity, there arifes ftill more abundant reafon to 
fuppofe that fcience of exotic growth and that 
order of foreign original. 

Dr. Borlafc, author of the Hiftory and 
Antiquities of Cornwall, has devoted a chap- 
ter of that learned work to the confideration 
of the circumftances fo remaikably fimilar be- 
tween the religious rites of the Britifli Druids 
and the old Perfians. As, however, in tlie 
former part of the Indian Theology, I liave 
entered at great length into the fubjecl of the 
Perfian worflaip, and have already proved 
the near affinity which the Perfian reli- 
gion, in many of its grand and leading 
points, bore to that eltabliffied in India, 

* CaL:fai’s Commem. lib. iy. cap, 13. 
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and as we have learned from Sir W. Jones^ 
not only that a race of Brahmins anciently 
fate on the throne of Perfia, but that nine 
words out of ten of the old Pahlavi dia- 
Ie61; are genuine Sanfcreet; I conceivft that 
every frefli proof adduced by Dr. Borlafe, of 
the ftriking fimilitude in the religious doflrines 
and ceremonies of thefe diftant tribes of phi- 
lofophers, is an additional corroboration of 
the hypothelis, which aflerts them to be of the 
ancient fchool of the venerable Brachmans, 
and of the fed of the elder Buddha, becaufe 
■ they venerated Mercury, and Buddha is the 
Indian Mercury, honoured with the fame 
rites, and decorated with the fame fym- 
bols. 

Various writers alfo on Britifh antiquities 
have judged, from a partial examination of the 
Phoenician mythology, that the whole of the 
Afiatic fuperftitions imported into Britain 
were brought into this country by a Phoeni- 
cian colony} but this decifion, though partly 
juft, becaufe colonies did undoubtedly in very 
early ages migrate hither from Tyre, with 
poflibly a cliief aftuming the name of Her- 
cules for their conductor, fincc Hercules 
was the grand agent of antiquity on all thefe 
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occafions, is not true in the extent contended 
for. It will be recollefted, that, at the remote 
period at which I fuppofe the fir/l colonics to 
have moved off from the great Tauric range, 
the whole mafs of Eaflern fuperftitions was con- 
centrated in Aflyria, and that the Phoenician re- 
ligion, as well thofe parts of it which were of a 
purer nature as thofe which were corrupted by 
the prevailing Sabian idolatry, was, with excep- 
tion to a few local divinities, and peculiar rites 
afterwards adopted in Phoenicia, the eftabliflied 
religion of the higher Afia and the Brach- 
mans. 

Of a great and comprehenfive argument, it 
is impoffible, confiftentiy with propriety in 
a mere Difiertation, to unfold more than a few 
leading traits j and thofe I ftiall devolve in as 
much order as the inveftigation of a fubject 
fo remote, and, in its nature, defultory, will 
allow of. There are few fa6ls in ancient hif- 
tory which can be fo clearly proved,, as that 
the god Buddha, or Boodh, of the Indians, 
was the Oden, or Woden, of the northern 
nations. The firff proof of it is, that very 
curious circumftance with which the acquain- 
tance of Mr. HaJhed with the Sanfereet lan- 
guage enabled him iirff to make his couniry- 
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men acquainted } that the days of the week, 
in India, are named after the fame planets to 
which they were afligned by the Greeks and 
Romans ; and that Boodh war, or Dies 
Boodh, is that fourth day of the week, which, 
in our language, derived from the Celtic and 
Getic, is denominated Woden dies, that is, 
OdenSt or Wodenz^ corruptly pronoun- 
ced Wednefday. The period in which the 
Indian Boodh flouriflied, which was in the 
earlieft poft-diluvian ages, as well as his pla- 
netary defignation, and the aftronomical fym- 
. bols with which he is adorned, evince him to 
be the fame identical perfon as the Taut of 
Phosnicia, whom all antiquity, not dreaming 
of an Indian Boodh, with united voice, allows 
to have originally migrated from Phoenicia, 
and to have fettled in Upper Egypt. Taut, in 
truth, was no other than the elder Hermes, or 
god Anubis, of that country j and it was this 
exotic god-king, as 1 have clfewhere endea- 
voured to make fully evident, who caufed that 
moft ancient and fublime fymbol of the Tri-une 
Deity, the Wing, the Globe, and the Ser- 
pent, to be exalted on the lofty portals of 
all the Egyptian temples, as an eternal me- 
mento to revolving ages, that fuch a patriar- 
chal 
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chal notion of a dlftinftion in the divine na- 
ture did actually exift; and, where it now 
/lands, as may be feen in the corre6l and 
beautiful engravings of Pococke and Norden, 
many of them copied into the preceding vo- 
lumes of Indian Antiquities. It was alfo this 
identical Taut, who, under that other name 
of Hermes, inftru6led the Egyptians in the 
elements of aftronomy, mufic, and letters j 
and who, borrowed from the mythology of 
thofe nations, under the later name of Mer- 
cury, was venerated by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans as the God of Eloquence and Com- 
merce. That in the mythologies of Afia 
there fhould have been two Boodhs and two 
Hermes will not appear ftrange to thofe rea- 
ders who may refle^l on the general preva- 
lence in the ancient world of the do(5lrine of 
divine and fucceflive emanations. Each was 
worfliipped as a deity, and each decorated 
with fimilar illuftrative infignia: for, it was 
the uniform fyftem of the ancients, when 
they exalted to divine honours fome diftin- 
guirtied mortal, to invert the deified perfon 
with the fymbols of the virtues and the 
fciences for which he was, when living, mort 
celebrated; while, in a conrtant contempla- 
tion 



tion of the allegorical and fpirltualized cha- 
ra(fler, they forgot, by degiees, his terreftial 
origin. Tlius Hern^es, having taught the 
Egyptians mafic, tliey gave him a teflado, or 
lyre, a fyrabol for ever occurring in the ca- 
verns of the Thebais ; that tcftudo afterwards 
exalted to the fkies for one emblem; while, 
for another, they gave him wings, and called 
him the Meflenger of the Gods, either allu- 
ding to the rapid revolution of the planet that 
bore his name, or becaufe, as an aftronomer, 
he had explored the heavens, and revealed to 
man the fecrets of the fky. In fa6f. Taut, 
Buddha, and Hermes, are only the varied ap- 
pellations of fome dlftinguifhed charafter, 
the immediate defcendant of Noah, who ear- 
liefl cultivated the arts reviving after the de- 
luge, and who, leading colonies to diftant re- 
gions, diffufed the light of fcience over the 
renovated globe. To this illuftrious charafter, 
as was before obferved in the cafe of the Af- 
fyrian or Hercules Bclus, the founder of the 
race of the Heraclidoe and the Belidoe, the 
feveral branches of the patriarchal family laid 
claim as a common anceftor; afiumed his 
name as the chieftain of their tribe, regarded 
him as their tutelary genius, and, in the re- 
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<pe£livc fyftems of mythology inftitutcd a- 
mong them in fucceeding ages, adored him as 
a divinity. 

If the reader fhould be of opinion, that the 
very remarkable circumftance, of the fame 
planetary deity giving name to the fame day of 
the week in India and Britain, will not prove 
the abfolute identity of Boodh, of Woden, 
of Taut, and of ' Hermes, let us go from 
Britain to Gaul, where another branch of the 
great Celtic family fettled, for corroborative 
evidence of that identity, and we fhall find, 
in the appellation of one of their chief deities, 
the very title of the Phoenician and Egyptian 
god. The name of Thoth and Taut is found 
very little difguifed in Theutates, though I 
own the benign charader of the Indian 
Boodh, who forbade human facrifees^ is not 
fo very apparent in that line of Lucan’* 
Pharfalia, 


■ “ Immitis placatur fanguine diro 

Theutates.” Lib. I. v.439. 

The circumftance, however, of the Indian 
godfs forbidding theft cruel facrifices, is a 
proof of their exiftence in the early period of 
his reign j and one or both of the fubjoined 

arguments 
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arguments may be reafonably urged as a pal- 
liative for the continuance of a part of his 
votaries in thcfc nefarious rites, either, in the 
firft place, that they migrated before the order 
for their fupprelTion was publicly promulged; 
or, in the fecond, that the native Scythian 
ferocity, not being entirely fubdued by their 
commerce with the Brahmins and the gentler 
laws of the mild Veefhnu, obftinately conti- 
nued to pra£life a rite fo congenial to the ori- 
ginal bent of a martial and fanguinary difpo- 
fition. If after this any doubt lliould remain 
in the reader’s mind concerning the identity of 
the deity, let him advert to the fymbols which 
he bore, the mode by v/hich the Druids re- 
prefented him, and to that peculiar allegorical 
delineation of the doctrines which he taught 
the Oriental world in the figure of the orb, 
SERPENT, and WINGS, which is engraved in 
not lefs confpicuous charaflers on the exten- 
five plains of Abury, in Wiltlhire, than in the 
Thebais of ancient Egypt. 

Caefar expreflly fays, that the Druids wor- 
Chippei Mercury, and he doubtlefs afferted 
this from ha’dng obferved in Britain the ufual 
fymbols with which. Mercury was decorated at 
Rome, the winged rod with the ferpents 
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twined around ir. But there was another 
mode of leprefenting Hermes among the Afia- 
tics, which was equally cuftomary among the 
Druids ; and it is a circumftance of no fmall 
moment in this argument. It was by a ftatuc 
called Herma, which was a fort of fquarc or 
cubical figure of marble, or brafs, without 
arras or legs to complete the fimilitude of 
either human or celeftial being. Thefe cubi- 
cal ftatues were placed in the veftibules of 
their temples, and were intended as exprcffive 
emblems of the God of Eloquence and Truth, 
fmce they were poliflied fquares, on every fide 
equal, which way foever they were turned. 
Paufanias tells us, that the inhabitants of 
Phares, in Achaia, round the ftatue of their 
principal divinity Mercury, erected, in the fo- 
rum of that city, thirty cubics of poiifhed 
marble, in honour of that deity, whofe fymbol 
was a cube:* and Dr. Borlafe, fpeaking of 
the veneration of the Druids for the cube, 
obferves, “ A cubic was their fymlx>I for 
Mercury, who, as the Meffenger of the Gods, 
was efteemed the index, or fymbol, of truth, 
always like to itfelf, as it is with a cusE.-f” 

* Pdufanias in Adiaicis, lib. vii. cap. 22. 

f BoHafe’j Antinulties of Cortnvsl), p. S2. 
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There was another very remarkable fymbol 
of Taut, or Mercury, prevalent in Egypt as 
well as in India. It was the letter T, or, in 
other words, the crofs, or crux Hermis, in 
which form we find many of the more ancient 
pagodas of India, as Benares and Mattra, eredf- 
ed ; and many of the old Egyptian ftatues, as 
is well known to antiquaries,, arc reprefented 
bearing this fymbol in their hand or on their 
breads. D’Ancarville, and the generality of 
mythologifts, explain this fymbol as referring 
to the grofs phyfical worfhip to which the an- 
cients were fo greatly addicted, and as an em- 
blem of Jupiter Generator, or the deity in his 
creative capacity, in ancient Eg)pt and India, 
and which Mr. Bruce frequently met with in 
his travels through the higher Egypt and 
AbyfTmia. I have elfewhere obferved the very 
fingular manner after which the Latin vulgatCy 
and, according to Lowth, probably the ancient 
copies of the Septuagint, have rendered the 
original of that paffage in Ezekiel ix. 4. i 
will fet a mark upon thei;' forehead-, rendering it 
in their verfion, I will mark them on the fore- 
head with the letter tau ; which affords room 
to fuppofe it was a fymbol of a more facred 

E 2 import 
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import than is generally imagined in the early 
patriarchal ages. 

Now it is a fact not lefs remarkable than 
well attefted, that the Druids in their groves 
were accuftomed to fele6t the moft {lately 
and beautiful tree as an emblem of the deity 
they adored ; and, having cut off the fide 
bE^nches, they affixed two of the largeft of 
them to the highelt part of the trunk, in fuch 
a manner as that thofe branches, extended on 
each fide like the arms of a man, together 
with the body, prefented to the fpedlator the 
appearance of a huge crofsj and on the 
bark, in various places, was actually inferibed 
the letter Thau. On the right arm was in- 
feribed Hefus, (their Mars,) on the left Bele- 
nus, and on the middle of the trunk Tha- 
ranis.* 

The teftudo alfo, or lyre of Hermes, fo 
congenial to the celebrated harp of the ancient 
Britains, that harp with which, Diodorus in- 
forms us, the Hyperboreans, in their ifland 
near Gaul, perpetually chaunted the praifes of 
Apollo, in a magnificent temple of a circular 


* Confult Borlafc, and the erpief. auiUoiiuse which he adducer 
for the truth of this cuiioui faft, p. loS. 
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form, fliould not be forgotten in this review 
of the parallel charadlers and fymbols of Her- 
mes and of Buddha. 

From the whole weight of evidence collected 
from the page of hiftory, and from the united 
voice of tradition, a6ting together upon the 
mind of M. Le Clerc, one of the ableft my- 
thologifts that ever wrote, it was that writer’s 
decided opinion, that the Theutates of the 
Gauls, the Hermes of the Greeks, and the 
Mercury of the Romans, was the fame per- 
lon with the Thoth, or Taut, of Egypt j but 
a review of peculiar fymbols and circum- 
Ranccs above enumerated, and more efpecially 
his name being affigned to the fame day of the 
week in the aftronomical fyftem of all thefe 
refpeffive nations, feenis to place the fact be- 
yond future difpute. Whofoever of the No- 
achidse, the original prototypal character, of 
which thefe are the varied copy, might have 
been, his defignation in antiquity as the God 
©f Merchants and Travellers points him out as 
the Qonduftor of colonies to diltant regions, 
and the founder of that commercial inter- 
courfe among men, which necelfarlly refults 
from extending the line of civilized fociety. 

E 3 The 
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The learned Bochart, in his Phaleg,* ftrongly 
contending that the Phcenician deity Hermes 
was no other than Canaan, the fon of Ham, 
endeavours to prove this point from the very 
etymon of his name, for Cnaan, or Canaan, 
fignifies trader^ which is the exa£t import of 
the Celtic Merc, or Mercator. He explains 
the wings generally' drawn and fculptured on 
the head and feet of this Phoenician deity as 
allufive to the devotion of that people to navi- 
gation and commerce, and fymbolical of the 
fails of thofe fwift veflels that wafted them, in 
queft of tin, to the remote regions of the 
Caditerides, on the coaft of Britain. Founded, 
probably, on ancient traditions refpedfing his 
univerfal agency in the poft-diluvian ages, was 
the pleafant Greek fable recorded by Lucian, 
in one of his dialogues, who deferibes this 
deity as having ftolen the trident of Neptune, 
the arrows of Apollo, the fword of Mars, the 
forceps of Vulcan, and the girdle of Venus. -j' 
Independently, however, of mythological 
fymbols and thofe religious rites, upon the 
difeuflion of which I fhall enter at large in 


• Phalcg, lib. i. cap. 2. 
f See tlic Dialogue of Vulcan et Apollo. 
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the next fe£lion, the hypothefis for which I 
contend is farther confirmed by the very 
rtriking fimilitude of certain civil feftive cuf- 
toms immemorially eftablifiied in thefe iflands 
to thofe at this day flourilhing in the Eaft; 
cuftoms of which the antiquary has in vain 
endeavoured in Weftern climes to explore the 
origin or account for the inftitution. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL, OR THE ANCIENT FEAST 
OF THE VERNAL EC^UINOX, EQUALLY OB* 
SERVED IN INDIA AND BRITAIN. 

THE firft of April was anciently obferved 
in Britain as a high and general feftival, in 
which an unbounded hilarity reigned through 
every order of its inhabitants j for the fun at 
that period of the year entering into the fign 
Aries, the new year, and with it the feafon of 
rural fports and vernal delight, was then fup- 
pofed to have commenced. The proof of the 
great antiquity of the obfervance of this an- 
nual fefiivnh as well as the probability of its 
original eftablifliment in an Afiatic region, 
arifes from the evidence of fadls afforded us 
by aftronomy, which lliall prefently be ad- 

E 4 duced. 
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duced. Although the reformation of the year 
by the Julian and Gregorian calenders, and 
the adaptation of the period of its commence- 
ment to a different and far nobler fyftem of 
theology, have occafioned the fcftival fports, 
anciently celebrated in this country on the 
firft of April, to have long fince ceafed ; and 
although the changes occafioned, during a 
long lapfe of years, by the fliifting of the 
equinoftial points, have in Afia itfelf been 
produflive of important aftronomical altera- 
tions as to the exact aera of the commence- 
ment of the year; yet on both continents Tome 
very remarkable traits of the jocundity, which 
then reigned, remain even to thefe difiant 
times. Of thofe preferved in Britain, none of 
the leaft remarkable or ludicrous is that relic 
of its priftine pleafantry, the general pradice 
of making April fools, as it is called, on the 
firft day of that month; but this Colonel 
Pearce, in a paper publifhed in the fecond vo- 
lume of the A.iatic Refearches, has proved to 
have been an immemorial cuftom among the 
Hindoos, at a celebrated feftival holden about 
the fame period in India, which is called the 
Hull feftival. I lhall infert the account in 
the Colopel’s own words : “ During the Huli, 

when 
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when mirth and feftivity reign among Hin- 
doos of every clafs, one fubjeft of diverfion is 
to fend people on errands and expeditions, 
that are to end in difappointment, and raife a 
laugh at the expenfe of the perfon fent. The 
Hull is always in March, and the laft day is 
the general holiday. I have never yet heard 
any account of the origin of this Englifh cuf- 
tom ; but it is unqueftionably very ancient, 
and is ftill kept up even in great towns, 
though lefs in them than in the country : with 
us, it is chiefly confined to the lower clafs of 
* people, but in India high and low join in it, 
and the late Suraja Doulah, I am told, was 
very fond of making Hull fools, though he 
was a Muflulman of the higheft rank. They 
carry the joke here fo far, as to fend letters 
making appointments, in the name of perfons, 
who, it is known, mufl: be abfent from their 
houfe at the time fixed upon j and the laugh is 
always in proportion to the trouble given,”* 
The leaft inquiry into the ancient cufloms 
of Perfia, or the mlnutefl: acquaintance with 
the general aftronoraical mythology of Afia, 
would have taught Colonel Pearce, that the 
boundlefs hilarity and jocund fports prevalent 

* Refe.trches, vol it. 
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on the firft day of April in England, and du- 
ring the Huli feftival of India, have their 
origin in the ancient praftice of celebrating 
with feftival rites the period of the vernal 
equinox, or the day when the new year of 
Perfia anciently began. I have added, below, 
the order of the Indian months, as they are enu- 
merated by Sir William Jones himfelf, in the 
Afiatic Refearches, and have added the Englifh 
names of our correfponding months, and tran- 
flations of the Sanfcreet appellations of the 
afterifms. 


Afwin,' 

Jpril j q 

MeHi, 

Ram. 

Carti, 

Aftfy } ! 

'June ; i" 

Vrilh, 

Bull. 

Agrahayan, 

Mit’hun, 

Twins. 

Paufh, 

'July, J 

Carcat, 

Crab. 4 

Magh, 

Augujli ■) 

Sinh, 

Lion, 

P’halgun, 

September j ! 

Canya, 

Virgin. 

Chaitr, 

OSlcber ; j 

Tula, 

Balance. 

Vaifac'h, 

November ‘,J 

Vrifchic, 

Scorp. 8 

Jai/ht’h, 

December ;1 
January ; 
February ; • 

Dhan, 

Bow, 

Afliar, 

Macar, 

Capric. 

Sravan, 

Cumbh, 

Aquar, 

Bhadr, 

March j J 

Min, 

Fijh. 1 2 
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The Indians now, indeed, begin their year 
on the eleventh of April, and the Perfians 
have adopted, in their civil concerns, the 
Mohammedan mode of computation j but 
both nations probably, in the remote ages to 
which we allude, began their year when the 
Sun entered into the fign Arles, and the an- 
cient Perhan coins ftamped with the head of 
the Ram, which, according to D'Ancarville, 
were offered to Gemftiid, the founder of Per- 
fepolis, and firft reformer of the folar year 
among the Perfians,* are an additional de- 
monftration of the high antiquity of this 
fedival. It is ffill obferved, in that country, 
under the title of Nauras, a word which 
means, the firft day of the year ; and in the 
“ Ambaffador’s Travels,” the writer acquaints 
us, that fome of their body being deputed to 
congratulate the Shah, on the firft day of the 
year, “ they found him at the palace of 
Ifpahan, fitting at a banquet, and having near 
him the Minatzim, or Aftrologer, who rofe 
up ever and anon, and taking his aftrolobe, 
went to obferve the funj and, at the very mo- 
ment of the fun’s reaching the equator, he 

* See D’Ancarville. vol. lii. p, 115; and Jones’s Short HiHory 
of Perfu, p. 41. 
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publifhed aloud the new year, the commence- 
ment of which was celebrated by the firing of 
great gims both from the caftle and city walls, 
and by the found of all kinds of inllru- 
ments.”* 

The Perfian and Tartar monarchs, fitting 
on the throne of India, fiill preferved invio- 
lable a cuftom which probably had its origin 
when the firfl: great dynafty of the Pifiidadian 
line, of which Caiumeras was the head, ex- 
tended their fway over the greater part of 
Afia, and we have aftronomical proof, that 
the vernal equinox could not have co-incided 
with the fiift degree of Aries later, at leaft, 
than two thoufand five hundred years before 
Chrift, which might be the precife period 
when the firfi: colonics began to migrate 
from Afia towards the weft, and very much 
builds up the hypothefis for which I contend, 
of the Englifti being derived from an Afiatic 
feftival. That entertaining and judicious 
writer. Sir Thomas Roe, was ambaffador 
from our Court to that of Delhi, when the 
Nauruz feftival was celebrated there in 1616, 
and his account of it, as well as that of the cere- 

* Ambaltdor’s Travds, p. 220. Edit, folio, 1662, 
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mony of weighing the Mogul on his own birth- 
day, are fo carious, and the tra£l Itfelf withal fo 
Icarce, that I fhall be eafily pardoned by my rea- 
ders for prefcnting them with an authenticated 
account of the unequalled magnificence of a 
court, once the moft fplendid and powerful 
in Afia, but now utterly degraded, and its 
pomp extinguilhed. The feftival at Delhi 
lafted nine days, and a kind of fair, like that 
holden at Venice during the carnival, and 
probably copied from this ancient Eaftern 
kind of feftival, during the extenfive commer- 
cial intercourfe formerly carried on between 
the Venetians and India, feems to have been 
the principal amufement. 

“ The Nauruz, in India, is kept in imita- 
tion of the Pci fian feftival of that name ; and 
is celebrated after the following manner. 
A throne is erecled four feet from the ground 
in the Durbar court i from the back whereof 
to the place where the king comes out, 
a fquare of fifty-fix paces in length, and 
forty-three in breadth, is railed in, and 
covered with fair canopies of cloth of gold, 
filk, or velvet, [olned together, and held up 
with canes covered after the fame manner. 
The ground is I lid with good Perfiaa carpets 
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very large, into which place come all the men 
of quality to attend the king, except fome 
few that are within a little rail right before 
the throne to receive his commands. Within 
this fquare there were fet out, for fhew, many 
little houfes, one of them of filver, and fome 
other curiofities of value. The prince-fultan 
had on the left fide a pavillion, the fupporters 
whereof were covered with filver, as were fome 
of thofe alfo near the king’s throne. The 
form of this throne w'as fquare, the matter, 
wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, borne up 
with four pillars, and covered with cloth of 
gold. About the edge, over head, like a va- 
lence, w^as a net fringe of good pearl, from 
which hung down pomegranates, apples, 
pears, and fuch fruit of gold, but hollow. 
Within it, the king fat on culhions very rich 
in }>earls and jewels. Round about the court 
before the throne, the principal men had 
erected tents, which encompafled the court, 
and lined them w'ith velvet, damalk, or taffe- 
ty, for the moft part, but fome few with 
cloth of gold i into which they retired, and 
fat to fhew all their wealth. For antiently 
the kings ufed to go to every tent, and take 
thence what they pleafed j but now it is chan- 
ged, 
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ged, the king fitting to receive what new- 
year’s gifts are brought him.”* 

The new-born Sun, and the birth-day of 
the Perfian monarch, the fon of the Sun, and 
his reprefen tative on earth, were feftivals at- 
tended with rites too fimilar not to be noticed 
in a work difcuffing the mythological antiqui- 
ties of Afia. Nothing can be more brilliant, 
or more truly detailed, than that feftival, as 
related by the fame author. It may ferve as an 
awful leffon to imperial pride : for the gran- 
deur defcribed and the dynafty itfelf are now 
annihilated. 

“ The fecond of September was the king’s 
birth-day, and kept with great folemnity. 
On this day the king is weighed againft jew- 
els, gold, filver, fluffs of gold, filver, and 
many other rich and rare articles, of every 
fort a little, which is all given to the Brah- 
mins. Ik was fo fplendid in jewels, that 1 
own in my life I never faw fuch ineflimable 
wealth together. The time was fpent in 
bringing his greatefl elephants before him; 
fome oi which, being lord-elephants, had their 
chains, bells, and furniture of gold and filver, 


• See Sir Tl'.'jmu- Roe’^ journal apud Harinj vui.i. p £130. 
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with many gilt banners and flags carried Sbouf 
them, and eight or ten elephants waiting on 
each of them, clothed in gold, filk, and fxl- 
ver. In this manner about twelve companies 
pafled by moft richly adorned, the firft having 
all the plates on his head and bread: fet with 
rubies and emeralds, being a beafl: of wonder- 
ful bulk and beauty. They all bowed down 
before the king, making their reverence very 
handfomely : this was the fineft fliew of beafts 
1 ever faw. The mogul himfelf was fitting 
crofs-legged on a little throne, all covered with 
diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Before him a 
table of gold, and on it about fifty pieces of 
gold plate, all fet with jewels, fome very great 
and extremely rich, fome of them of lefs va- 
lue, but all of them almoft covered with final! 
Hones. His nobility about him in their bed 
equipage, whom he commanded to drink mer- 
rily feveral forts of wine ftanding by in great 
fiaggons. On a fudden the king rofe, we re- 
tired to the Durbar^ and fat on the carpets, 
attending his coming out. Not long after he 
came, and fat about half an hour, till his la- 
dies at their door had mounted their ele- 
phants, which were about fitty, all of them 
richly adorned, but chiefly three with turrets 
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(on theif backs all enclofed with grates of gold 
wire to look, through, and canfopies over of 
cloth of filver. Then the king came down 
the flairs with fuch an acclamation of Health 
to the king ! as would have out-roared cannon. 
At the foot of the flairs, where I met him, 
and fliuffled to be next, one brought a mighty 
carp; another a difti of white fluff like ftarch, 
into which he put his finger, and touched 
the fifli, and fo rubbed it on his forehead ; a 
ceremony ufed prefaging good fortune. Then 
another came, and girt on his fword and hung 
on his buckler fet all over with diamonds and 
* rubies, the belts of gold fuitable. Another 
hung on his quiver with thirty arrows, and 
his bow in a cafe, being the fame that was 
prefented by the Perfian ambaffador. On his 
head he wore a rich turban with a plume of 
herons’ feathers, not many, but long. On 
one fide hung a ruby unfet, as big as a wal- 
nut; on the other fide d diamond as large ; in 
the middle an emerald like a heart, much 
bigger. His flaff was wound about with a 
chain of great pearl, rubies, and diamonds, 
drilled. About his neck he wore a chain of 
three firings of meft excellent pearl, the lar- 
gefl I ever faw. Above his elbows, armlets 
Vot.VI. F fet 
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fet with diamonds, and on his wrift three 
rows of fcveral forts; his hands bare, but al- 
moft on every finger a ring. His gloves, which 
were Englilh, ftuck under his girdle. His 
coat of cloth of gold without fleeves, upon a 
fine femain, as thin as lawn. On his feet a 
pair of bulkins embroidered with pearl, the 
toes (harp and turnjng up. Thus armed and 
accoutred he went to the coach that attended 
him, with his new Englilh fervant, who was 
clothed as rich as any player, and more gaudy, 
and had broke four horfes, which were trap- 
ped and harnefled in gold velvets. This was 
the firfl: coach he ever fat in, made by that 
fent out of England, fo like that I knew it not 
but by the cover, which was a Perfian gold 
velvet. He fat at the end, and on each fide 
went two eunuchs, who carried fmall maces 
of gold fet all over with rubies, with a long 
bunch of horfe-tail to (lap the flies away. 
Before him, went drums, bafe trumpets, and 
loud mufic, many canopies, umbrellas, and 
other flrange enfigns of majefty, made of 
doth of gold, fet in many places with rubies. 
Nine led hoifes, the furniture of fome gar 
niihed with rubies, fome with pearls and eme- 
rals, fome only with ftuds enamelled. The 

Perfian 
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t’er^ian ambaflador prefented him Wirh a horfe* 
Next behind came three palankins, the car- 
riages and feet of one plated with gold, fet at 
the ends with ftoncs, and covered with crim- 
fon velvet embroidered with pearl, and a 
fringe of great pearl hanging in ropes a 
foot deep, a border about it fet with ru- 
bies and emeralds. A footman carried a 
footftool of gold fet with fiones. The other 
two palankins were covered and lined only 
with cloth of gold. Next followed the En- 
gllftt coach newly covered and richly adorned, 
which lie had given to Qiieen Normabally who 
fit in it. After them a thiid, in which fat 
his younger Tons. Then followed about 
tv/enty elcpiiants-ioyal, led for him to mount, 
io rich in flones and furniture, that they 
glittered like the fun. Every elephant had 
fundi y flags of cloth of fifver, gilt fatin, and 
taffety.”'^ 

To icturn from t’ris flaort digrcfTion to the 
fymbols and monuments remaining in the 
Eaff plainly allufive to this feflival. It, doubt- 
lefs, arofe from this circumffancc, that the 
ancient Egyptians, as Eufebius informs us, 
at Elephantine, woiOiilppcd the Bgure of a 


* bee 5i; I Jouinal, apud II*i rii. vol. i- p. 64^ 
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man painted blue-, to mark his celeftial origin, 
having the head of a ram, and the horns of a 
goat, which cncompafled a difk, defignating 
hereby the folar and lunar conjunction in the 
fign Aries. This, in faCt, is the true Jupiter 
j^mmon of antiquity, whofe fymbol was a 
ramj and he was thus portrayed on the 
Egyptian zodiac long before the Greeks arro- 
gated to themfelves the honour of being the 
inventors of the aftronomical afterifms. 

Df. Stukely, in his Abury, p. 68, is of opi- 
nion, that the four folar ingreffes into the 
cardinal points have been obferved as the fea- 
fons of public facrificing fiom the creation of 
the world; and, in reality, hiflory acquaints 
us, that the four grand folemnities or gene- 
ral facrifices of the Druids were at the equi- 
noxes and the folftices. None, however, 
was celebrated with greater feftival pomp than 
the vernal equinox, for it was at that period, 
the fil'd: of April, old ftyle, that the Arch- 
Druid, arrayed in dole of virgin white, to de- 
note unfullicd chaftity, the facied ayigtiimini, or 
druid-egg, inchafed in gold, fufpended around 
his neck, bearing In one hand the myftical 
rod or ftaff, equally ufed by the Brahmins of 
India and the Magi of Perfia, and elevating 
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in the other, the golden fickle, ilTued forth in 
folemii proceflicn to gather the facred, won- 
der-working, all-healing misletoe from its 
parent oakj under the expanfive fhade of 
whofe branches the vidfims were facrificed, 
and the feftive rites commenced. Knowing 
the veneration entertained in India for the 
bovine fpecies, we could fcarcely believe, that 
a race, defeended, as I contend, from the Brah- 
mins, or at leaft educated in the fchool of 
Brahma, could then immolate, as was the 
conftant cuftom of the Druids after gathering 
the niifletoe, two white bulls that had never 
borne the yoke, did we not know that both 
the Brahmins and the Perfians were anciently 
addiefed to the Gomedha Jug, orfacrifice of 
the bull, in honour of the Sun. Nor can we 
wonder that the mifletoe, thus gathered, was 
afterwards offered to Taranis, or Jupiter i 
that deity who was fuppofed to prefide in 
Aries, as the guardian genius of the conftel- 
lation, and whofe fymbol, we have juft obfer- 
ved, was the ram. 

Mr. Volney, with that determined fpiiit of 
fcepticifm which diftinguifltcs his writings, 
contends, that the feaft of the Jewifh paftbver, 
wljen the pafchal lamb was facrificed, derived 

F 3 its 
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its real origin, not from the awful event re- 
corded in Scripture, but from the ancient 
Egyptian cuftom of obferving with feftival 
|:ites the period when the Sun arrives at the 
equinociial line; and the Hebrew word pascha, 
which certainly fignifies pojjage, he interprets 
^is deferiptive merely of the Sun’s pafling 
from one hemifphere into the other. The 
ancient Jews and their modern defeendants 
undoubtedly kept, and do keep, this moll fo- 
Jemn feftival at the vernal equinox, beginning 
it on the evening of the fourteenth of the 
month Nifan, and continuing it in March, 
for feven days afterwards, including the 
twentieth, on which day the Sun a{ft:ually 
reaches the equinoctial line, but, indepen- 
dently of the folemn afi'everation of Holy Writ 
as to the origin and defign of the palTover, 
the national records of the Hebrews, and their 
continued obfervation of it durinc: fo majiv 
ages, with rites peculiar and appropiiate to 
the profefted intention, rites not otherwife to 
be accounted for, are unanlwerable proofs of 
the divine origin of that inftitution among 
them. ’With equal confidence and impiety 
he diftorts the exprefiions, fo often occurring in 
Scripture, of the Lamb of God^ of the coming of 

the 
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the Redeemer, and the regenerator of a fallen 
world, referring them to an agronomical origin, 
and the millennium of Chriftians to that au- 
Ipicious period when the grand aTroxarag-acr^c 
ihall take place ; after the Sun Ihall have tra- 
velled through the zodiacal afterifms j and be- 
gin the new Annus Magnus in the firft degree 
of the fign Aries. 

There is, alfo, another annual feftival, ce- 
lebrated on the fame day in both countries, 
which opens a not lefs extenfive and curious 
field for inquiry j and as the inveftigation 
will lead to a difplay of Oriental manners, 
founded on aftronomical fpeculation, I fhall 
difeufs the fubje<5l at fome length. 

This feftival was obferved with ceremonies 
wonderfully fimilar in countries fo remote as 
Britain and India g for although I do not re- 
collect that the facetious Mr. Knight has ta- 
ken notice of a circumltance that fell fo im- 
mediately within the f[)he)c of his profound 
lucubrations on a certain worfhip, which he 
has difeufl'ed fo amply, yet the reader may reft 
aflured, thar, on the First of May, when 
the Sun enters inro the lign Taurus, Englifli- 
men unknowingly celebrate the Phallic fefti- 
val of India and Egypt, and he will, perhaps, 

Fq be 
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t)fe convinced of this, when he lhall rccollc^l 
what wa* intimated in page 3 12, vol.ii. of 
the Indian Antiquities, that the Gre^ word 
(fiaXXof fignifics a pole, aaid the fplendid deco- 
ration of golden crowns, which^ fomewhat 
after the manner of the gilded falvers and 
tankards fufpended , around the Englifh pa- 
geant, adorned that (poXXo?, anciently dif- 
played to public view in the Egyptian feftival 
there alluded to. Far be it from me to im- 
peach the unfullied modefly of the chaftc 
Britifli virgin, that with her gay lover on 
that happy day, when the Sun, the bright 
prolific fource of generation, with renovated 
vigour enters into the fign Taurus, the em- 
blem alfo on earth of vigour and fertility, — 
far be it from me to call the blulh of (harae 
into her blooming cheek j yet hiftorlc truth 
compels me to acquaint her, that while, with 
her delighted lover, flae glides in the rnazy 
dance around the elevated fymbol of the pro- 
dudfive energy of nature, io riclily bedecked 
with flowers and garlands, ftte performs the 
part, and renovates, in Britain, the worfliip 
and rites, of the ancient Lovejy 

unfufpedfjng damfels 1 purfue your innocent 
fports unabafhed, giid continue to enjoy in 

your 
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your happy ignorance plcafures denied to minds 
more refined and fcrupulous. 


THE FIRST OF MAY EQUALLY REGARDED AS 
A PHALLIC FESTIVAL IN INDIA AND IN 
BRITAIN. 

WHEN the reader calls to mind what has 
already been obferved, that, owing to the pre- 
ceflion of the equinoxes, after the rate of 
feventy-twO’ years to a degree, a total altera- 
tion has taken place through all the figns of 
the ecliptic, infomuch that thofe liars which 
formerly were in Aries have now got into 
Taurus, and thofe of Taurus into Gemini; 
and when he confiders alfo the diifejence be- 
fore-mentioned, occafioned by the reform of 
the calendar, he will not wonder at the dif- 
agreement that exifts in refpett to the exa6t 
period of the year on which the great fefli- 
vals were anciently kept, and that on which, 
in imitation of primaeval cuftoms, they are 
celebrated by the moderns. Now the vernal 
equinox, after the rate of that preceflion, 
certainly could not have coincided with the 
firfl of May l^fs than four thoufand years be- 
fore 
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fore Chrift, which nearly marks the jera of 
the creation, which, according to the heft and 
wifeft chronologers, began at the vernal equi- 
nox, when all nature was gay and fmiling, 
and the earth arrayed in its lovelieft verdure, 
and not, as others have imagined, at the 
dreary autumnal equinox, when that nature 
muft necellarily have its beauty declining, and 
that earth its verdure decaying. I have little 
doubt, therefore, that May-day, or at leaft 
the day on which the Sun entered Taurus, 
has been immemorially kept as a facred feftival 
from the creation of the earth and man, and 
was originally intended as a memoiial of that 
aufpicious period and that momentous e- 
vent. 

Independent, however, of any particular 
allufion to that primaeval event, which, after 
all, is but conjecture, the bull being in the 
Eaft the univerfal emblem of the fupreme ge- 
jierative power that made the world, the pe- 
riod of the Sun’s ingrefs into that fign could 
fcarcely fail of being regarded with peculiar 
honours by a race involved in the depth of a 
grofs phyfical fuperftition and devoted to the 
Phallic worfhip. On the lofty eminences of 
the Cams, that were extended in a line over 

the 
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the whole coaft near which the Druids refided, 
and which were confpicuoufly raifed in fight 
of each other, it was their cuftom, on May- 
eve, to light up prodigious fires which illu- 
mined the whole region round about. Thefe 
fires were in honour of Beal, or Bealan, the 
Irifli and Celtic word for the Sun j and hence 
it arofe, that Bealteine is ftill ufed for May- 
day by the Highlanders of Scotland. 

Two of thefe fires, according to Toland, 
were kindled on May-day, in every village of 
the nation, between which the men and 
beads to be facrificed were obliged to pafs; 
one of them being kindled on the Cam, and 
the other on the ground.* Thefe fires were 
fuppofed to confer a fanftity upon thofe who 
pafl'ed through them, as was the intention in 
the rites of Mithra, when the candidate for 
initiation was alternately plunged in baths of 
fire and water at once to try his refolution, 
and to purify him ; a word derived from this 
very cuftom, for is the Greek term for fire. 
The ancient and baibaious cuftom of the 
Phoenicians in making their children jjafs 
through the fiie to Moloch, is by this prac- 

* of the Druids, vol.i. p. 71. 
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tke of the Druids irrefiftibly brought to our 
recolleftion j and, as we know that they wor- 
fhipped the Sun under the title of Moloch, 
fb we are as certain that that worfhip and 
this rite were derived to them from their 
Eaftern anceftors. 

On the general devotion of the ancients to 
the worfhip of the Bull I have had frequent 
QCcafion to remark, and more particularly in 
the Indian Hiftory, by their addition to it at 
that period. 


■ A pent cum conubus annum 

Taurus, r- 

** when the bull with his horns opened the 
vernal year.” I obferved that all nations feem 
anciently to have vied with each other in cele- 
brating that blifsful epoch ; and that the mo- 
ment the Sun entered the fign Taurus, were 
difplayed the fignals of triumph and the in- 
centives to paflion *, that memorials of the 
univerfal feftivity indulged at that feafon are 
to be found in the records and cuftoms of 
people otherwife the moft oppofite in manners 
and the moft remote in fituation ; I could not 
avoid confulering the circumftance as a ftrong 
additional proof that mankind oilginally dc- 

feended 
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fcended from one great family, and proceeded 
to the feveral regions in which they finally 
fettled from one common and central fpot ; 
that the Apis, or facred bull of Egypt, waa 
only the fymbol of the Sun in the vigour of 
vernal youth j and that the bull of J apan, break- 
ing with his horn the mundane egg, was evi- 
dently connected with the fame bovine fpecies 
of fuperftltion, founded on the mixture of 
agronomy and mythology. 

It is remaikable, that one of the mod fo- 
lemn feafts of the Hindoos, called that of 
Auruna, the day. fiat, falls on the fixth day 
of the new moon in May, and is dedicated, 
fays Mr. Holwell, to the Goddels of Genera- 
tion, who is woifliipped when the morning 
(far appears, or at dawn of day, for the pro- 
pagation of children, and to remove barren- 
nels. On this day, he adds, prefents are 
ufually made by parents to their fons-m-Iaw, 
in token probably of the holy nuptial rite, 
and the day ends with a banquet. This an- 
cient curtom of making prefents to friends, 
and relatives, and great n:en, on the firil day 
of the new year, has delcended down to our 
own times, and the gf// exhibits to 

us another remnant of Afiatic hilai'ity hnita 
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ting the bounties of nature at the vernal fea-» 
fon. 

The fame Colonel Pearce, before cited, irt 
a letter publifhed in the Afiatic Refearches, 
thus defcribes the annual Indian feftival holdeii 
on the firft of May: “ I beg leave to point 
out to the fociety that the Sunday before laft 
•was the feftival of Bhavani, (a perfonification 
of vernal nature, the Dea Syria of Chaldea, 
and Venus Urania of Perfia,) which is an- 
nually celebrated by the Gopas and all other 
Hindoos, who keep horned cattle for ufe or 
profit. On this feaft, they vifit gardens, c- 
re£l a pole in the fields, and adorn it with 
pendants and garlands. The Sunday before 
kft, he adds, was our firft of May, on which 
the fame rites are performed by the fame clafa 
of people in England, where it is well known 
to be a relic of ancient fuperftition. It Ihould 
feem, therefore, that the religion of the Eaft 
and the old religion of Britain had a ftrong 
affinity.”* 

Mr. Finch, too,'|’ fpeaking of the great 
Meydan or fquare of Surat, defcribes what he 

* See Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii, p. 333- 
f See h's Travels in Harris’s L'ollcflion, Vol. i. p. 84. 
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calls a tall May-pole in the centre, round 
which, he fays, the Hindoos make their paf- 
time on the great feftival-days. 

To fatisfy ourfelves that the race who ereft- 
ed the ftupendous circular temple of Stone- 
henge were a tribe of Brachmans, of the feel 
of Boodh, we have only to call to mind the 
peculiar predominant fuperftition of that 
tribe, which, according to Lucian, was the 
adoration of the Sun, as a fecondary deity, in 
a circular dance, expreffive of his fuppofed 
revolution j and to attend to the mode after 
which that feCl principally reprefented their 
favourite deity. 

I have elfewhere obferved from Vitruvius^ 
that, in conformity to a notion of the an- 
cients, when eredling temples to the pagan 
deities, that the properties and fun(5tions of 
the objedt adored Ihould be attended to, all 
the temples to the Sun, the Moon, and the 
otlier planets, were built in a circular manner, 
bccaufe thofe orbs perpetually revolve in vaft 
circles. Now Diodorus Siculus infoims us, 
that there was an ifland beyond Gaui, as large 
as Sicily, in which the Hyperborean race 
adored Apollo in a circular temple, coniider- 

able 
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able for its fize and riches.* By Apollo," 
fays one of the heft, but not the pureft, Writer 
of mythology in the prefent age, “ in the 
language of the Greeks of that day, can be 
meant no other perfonage than the Sun and 
he thinks the ifland can be no other than Bri- 
tain, which might be known to the Greeks by 
the vague reports of Phoenician mariners. 
The circumftance of its being thus particu- 
larized, Mr. Knight thinks, is a convincing 
proof of the magnitude and celebrity of this 
ftrufturej and he is of opinion, that Stone- 
henge was the identical temple here alluded 
to. This remark of Mr. Knight is perfectly 
congenial with my own fentiments on the 
fubjcct, and I mean in a future page to give 
the whole pafTage, at length from Diodorus, 
with fuch ftridtures upon what precedes and 
and follows it as I conceive will place the fadt 
beyond difpute. That Gentleman’s confe- 
quent obfervation that the large obeli (ks of 
Itone, found in mdny parts of the North, 
fuch as thofe at Rudstone, deferibed in the 
hfth volume of the Archxologia, and thofe 
near Bueroughbridge, delineated in Stuke- 


* Diodorui Siculub, lib. li. p. i jo. 
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ley’s Itinerary, and now called the Devil’s Ar- 
rows, are veftiges of the fame religion, is 
made with equal judgement j and evinces the 
writer’s intimate knowleilge of the earlieft 
fuperftitions of the EaU/* 

That the Diuids not lefs than the Brach- 
maiib adored the Sun in a circular dance, is 
not only cvidei.l from the following paflages 
in Athenceus and Plin.y, hut from many o- 
thers in Tcland’s Hiftoiy of the Druids, and 
may be proved from fimllar prafticco at this 
day exiifing in tine IJchiidcs, atul many places 
where thoic Druids took up their favourite 
though ieciuded refulence. Athenasus tells us 
that the ancient Gauls, “ when they wor- 
fliipped their gods, turned round on the right 
hand,”'f imimting thereby the apparent mo- 
tion of the lieaveas from eafl: to weft, and 
the radiant march of the ftars, Pliny con- 
firms this account, by cxpreflly faying, " that 
the Gauls, contrary to the praclice of the 
Romans, who were accuftomed in their devo- 
tions to turn the body quite round from left 
to right, imitating thereby the courfe of the 
fun and planets, always turned round the 

* Mr Knight on the Phallic Worlhip, p. 115. 
f Athe. Irb.iv. p. 
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body, in adorando, from right to left.”* 
When you vvorflilp the gods, fays Plautus, 
v/orfhip turning to the right hand. Si deos 
falutas dextrcvorfum cenfeo.-\- It is a curious 
fa6t, and by no means to be omitted in this 
place, that the ancients, not lefs than the mo- 
derns, made the feftive goblet circulate ac- 
cording to tlie courfe of the fun, of which 
no Ilrongcr nor p^ore authentic teftlmony 
need be brought than that of old Homer 
himfelf, who defcribes the immortals as quaff- 
ing their ncdlar in this order; for Vulcan, 
when he carries the goblet round, goes round 
by the right hand, not merely with 
dexterity, or nimbly, as the tranflators ren- 
der it, but to imitate the courfe of the planet 
who matures the genial grape. Had Pope 
been like Homer, vinofus, he would have 
noticed tills ; but Pope was not celebra- 
ted for his hofpitalities. 

For the fuller information of the reader on 
this fubjedt, I muft beg his attention to tlie 
following account of the facred aftronomical 


* riin. Ilift. Nat. lili. xxvliv. cap. z. 
•} rJautm, adl i. i'ccnc i. verfe 70. 
r Hor.icri lliaJ. hb. i. v. 597. 
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dance of the ancients in a former volume. 

Befides thefe dances, there exited in anti- 
quity a folemn and meafured dance, more 
particularly inilituted by the aftronomical 
prielfs, which imitated the motion of the fun 
and planets, in their refpedlive orbits. This 
dance was divided into three parts, the flrophey 
the antijlrcphe, and that which was called 
Jiaiionarjy or flow and fcarcely-perceptible 
motion before tlie altar. In the firophe, they 
danced from the right hand to the left, by 
which motion, Plutarch is of opinion, they 
meant to indicate the apparent motion of 
the heavens, from caft to weft ; in the anti- 
ftropbe, they moved from the left to the 
right, in ahulion to the motion of the pla- 
nets, from weft to eaft; and, by the flow, 
or ftationary, motion before the altar, the 
permanent ftability of the earth. It was in 
the laft fituation that the or after 

the (hma\ \\'as fung. I cannot, however, 
avoid being of opinion, that the ancients 
knew Ibraething more of the true fyftcm of 
aftronomy than ‘this, and that, by the flow 
ftationary, or liardly-peiceptible, motion be- 
fore the altar, tliey intended to denote cither 
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the revolution of the earth upon its axis, or 
elfe the fclflitial pet iod” 

The Raas Jattra, or circular dance, of 
the Indians, an account of which follows the 
above quotation, will demonftrate the truth 
of Lucian’s aflei tion in regard to its exiflence 
among tlie Brachinans; and how much the 
Druids were devoted to this fpecies of worlhip 
we fliall piefently learn from the proofs ad- 
duced, as well from ancient as modern times, 
in the page of their hiftorian, Mr. To- 
land. 

In the ifles of Scotland, he Informs us, at 
this day the vulgar llill fhew a great refpe6t 
for the Druids’ houfes, and never come to 
the ancient facriheing and tire-hallowing 
earns, but they walk three times round them, 
from ead: to weR, according to the courfc of 
the fun. This fandlificd tour, or round by 
the South, is called Deijeal^ as the unhallowed 
contrary one by the north T ’iapbolL The firfl 
is derived from Dm, or Defs, the right hand, 
and Soil, one of the ancient names of the 
Sun : the right hand in this round begin 
ever next the earn. The Proteflants in the 
Hebiides are almoR as much addiefed to the 
Deifeal as the Pap'fts : hereby it may be feen 

how 
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how hard it is to eradicate inveterate fuperfti- 
tion. This cuftoni was ufed three tlioufand 
years ago, and very probably long before, by 
their anceliors tlie ancient Gauls, of the fame 
religion with themfelves.^ 

The fame author acquaints us that the in- 
habitants of Lewis, one of the largcft of the 
weftern ifles, ftill pradtife this circular fpecies 
of worfliip; bowing three times, and repeat- 
ing three folemn prayers, as they morning 
and evening go in proceflion round the chapel 
in which their devotions are performed j and 
that the common mode of paying refpedt and 
liomage to benefactors and perfons of emi- 
nence and dignity, throughout thofe iflands, 
is three times to turn round them funways, all 
the while blcding them and invoking heaven 
in their favour.'}- 

We come now to confider after what pecu- 
liar manner the fet devoted to Buddha repre- 
fented this their favourite deity, which wc 
fliall find to be exadly after the manner in 
which the Druids imaged their deity. 

* Toland's Hiftory of ihe Druid-, p. io8. 
j libid. p. : 1 8. 
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If the reader will be pleafed to revert to my 
concife accoant, of the fuperftition of Boodii 
in a preceding volume of Indian Antiqui- 
ties,* he will there find, that, in the Indian 
peninfula, this deity was reprefented by a ftu- 
penaous Hone idol, called the Sommonaco- 
DOM, and that his followers took delight in 
erefling to his honour “ temples and high 
monuments, as if,” 'fays Mr, Knox, in his 
account of Ceylone there cited, “ they had 
been born folely to hew rocks and huge 
ftones, and lay them up in h''aps.” He has 
been likewife informed, from Nordcn, that 
the Egyptian priefts refided near the j^yramids 
in fquare done cells; and from M. Le Loubere, 
that the priefts of Boodh, in Siam, a fuppo- 
fed colony from Egypt, refided in a kind of 
convent, confhHng of many little cells, ran- 
ged in within a large fquare inclofurc, in the 
middle of v/hica flood the temple. He then 
adds, certain pyramids fland near and quite 
round the teraple.-f- 

Of that fecluded race of men, who lived in 
the hallowed groves and caves of Mona, and 


• Sec the third volume towardi the commencement, 
f Jihd. 
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erected the ftupendous circular fl:ru6lure and 
the lofty obelilks above referred to, can any 
defcription be more pointedly piclurelque? 
But let us inquire more particularly what 
opinion the Indians thcmfclves entertain of 
their god Buddha. What was the exa6l pe- 
riod in which he lived? Whom did he mar- 
ry? Where was he born? Whence did he 
come ? 

I am aw'are that K;empfer fpeaking of 
Buddha boldly ailerts him to be the fame with 
the renowned Budia Sakia, whofe priefts, 
when Cambyfes ravaged Egypt, w^ere driven 
from that defolated country into every region 
that would afford them fltcltei ; who, it is 
faid, introduced their idol into China, under 
the foftened name of Fo, fince the inhabi- 
tants of that vaff empire, having neither B nor 
D in their alphabet, could not pronounce the 
former harfli appellative; who gave their god 
Somraonacodom to the Siamefe ; and who, by 
the Ihips of the idiccnicians, fnice the com- 
merce of that people with Biitr.in for their 
envied tin was about that time in its fubcll 
vigour, might eafily find a paffage into this 
country. By the former fuppofiticn, the 
original oecafion of introducing the ancient 

G 4 Oriental 
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Oriental fuperftltions into Britain is indeed in 
fome degree accounted for; but, in that cafe, 
the priefts of Mona fliould be defeendants of 
the old Egyptians, with whom, though in 
fome general points of their religion they may 
agree, yet to whom, in many of their parti- 
cular ceremonies and more diftinguifliing 
tenets, they are direftly oppofite. But be- 
fides this glaring incongruity and innumera- 
ble other abfurdities in this hypotliefis, the 
aera afligned for the firft planting of the 
Afiatic fuperflitions in Europe is far too late 
in the annals of time. We know that the Druid 
fyftem of religion, long before the time of 
Cambyfes, had taken dec}.- root in the Britlflt 
iflcs. The Budia Saida mentioned by Kjemp- 
fer was doubtlefs the feconU Khoocl, the ufur- 
per of the honours of the hrh:, who, in faef, 
was one of the moil renowned of the Indian 
Avataks, and a brilliant incarnation of the 
Deity himfclf. Tlie Druid doctrines and man- 
ners are not of an Egyptian llamp ; they aie 
altogether thofe of the patriaichal ages, and 
have a flriking affinity to thofe of the Scy- 
thian and Celto-Scythian tribes, who, in 
different, but all remote, a;ras, defeending 
from that gieat hive, or, as it has been em- 
phatically 
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phatically called, that forge of mankind, the 
Northern Afia, conquered Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and deluged the half of Europe with 
a new and hardier race nf men. The Scan- 
dinavian hiftorians have recorded thefe inva- 
fions ; and the conquering chieftain, or rather 
God in human form, according to the Hin- 
doo fyftem of fuccellive incai nations of the 
Deity, who led the firll legions from the 
overcharged plains of Scythia, bore the re- 
nowned name of Woden. 

Monfieur .Mallet, previous to his Hiftory 
of Sweden, prefented his patrons with a work 
which he entitled Antiquitates Septentrionales, 
or Noithcrn Antiquities ; and I have prefented 
mine with a v/ork, which I have entitled In- 
dian Antiquities. However different in name, 
in the end it may poffibly turn out, that the 
fubjedls of our invefligation, at lead as far as 
their primaeval manners and early hiftory are 
concerned, do not fo materially vary. In the 
fourth chapter of that book, the following 
intelligence is recorded. 

“ A celebrated tradition, confirmed by 
the poems cf all the northern nations, by 
their chronicles, by inftitutions and cuftoms, 
fome of which fubfift to this day, informs us, 

that. 
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that, in very early periods^ an extraordinary 
perfon, named Oden, reigned in the North ; 
that he made great changes in the govern- 
ment, manners, and religion, of thofe coun- 
tries } that he enjoyed there great authority, and 
had even divine honours paid him. All thefe 
are facts wliich cannot be contefted : but as 
to what concerns the original of this man, 
the country whence he came, the time in 
which he lived, and the other circumftances 
of his life and death, they are lo uncertain, 
that the raoft profound refearches, the moft 
ingenious conjectures relative to them, dif- 
cover nothing to us but our own igno- 
rance.”* 

I have before obferved, that the belief of 
the Metempfychofis, and the fyftem of ema- 
nations, fo ancient and univerfal in India, 
has been frequently the occafion of introdu- 
cing, upon the theatre of human tranfac- 
tions, perfonages upon whom, on account of 
fimilarity of genius or talents, though flou- 
rlfliing in ages very remote from each other, 
they beftowed one common name. This cir- 
cumflance has given birth to a multitude of 
imaginary Zoroailcrs and Orpheufes, and this 


* IV'ldllei’.. Noitiicrn -'intiqmues, p 58. 
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has doubtlcfs been the real caufe, that on two 
perfons, living in very different periods of the 
Indian and Scythian empires, tire difling uifhcd 
denominations of Boodh and Woden have 
been conferred. The etymology of the name 
Sacya, or Sakia, according to Sir William 
Jones, is to be found in a Sanfereet umrd fig- 
nifying a fedcr on vegetables ^ and the term 
Buddha, or Boodliifl, means, in general, a 
Jdge or phUofopher. Well awaie how impor- 
tant a point it was to fix as nearly as poinbie 
the a;ra of the original Boodh, Sir William 
has bellowed upon the invcflig-ation a confi- 
derablc portion of tiiat indefiiligable innui’tiy, 
which he has fo honourably to himfeif.rmd with 
fo much advantage to Oriental literature, em- 
ployed upon Indiajt fubjecls, A funilar con- 
viftion of the importance of that point has 
induced me, in another place, to extend and 
amplify his obiervations, and to coliedl toge- 
ther all the circumflances to be met with in 
ariliquity that might throw any light on the 
characlcr and asra of the Egyptian Hermes, or 
Anubis, A' ho was indubitably the fame perfon 
with the elder Boodh of India. The reader 
will find the refuit of my inquiries flated in 
the hiftory of the ninth incarnation of 

Vceflmu, 
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Veeflinu, under the name and form of 
Boodh. For the prefent, it will be fufficient 
to remark, that, according to the Bhagavat- 
AMRiTA, or cream of the Bhagavat, a com- 
mentary, written by a learned Gofwani, of 
good authority, the prior Boodh appeared on 
earth towards the commencement of the Cali Tug., 
or prefent age^ and, what is extremely to 
our purpofe, that he married Ila, whofejatber 
•was preferved in a miraculous ark from an uni- 
verfal deluge."^ Now it is a very remarkable 
facl, and fingularly corroborative of the In- 
dian as well as lacrcd records, that Noah 
himfclf is called Ilus in the Phmnician Hif- 
tory of Sanchoniatho j for or Noah, 

is there reprefented as the fon of Ov^kvo; and 
ri 7 , or Heai-en and Earth, aliufive to his being 
the firil: man after the deluge j and Chronus 
and Ilus are terms throughout that hiftory 
ufed as fynonymous.'j- 

I muft here, therefore, again requeft the 
reader to obferve, that as 1 have all along 
contended for a prior Buddha, exifting in the 
fiift ages of the poft-diluvian world, and one 

* A/iatic Refearchw, rol.ii. p. 576. 

f See Ijifiiop Cumberland’s Sanchoniatiio, p. 29, et feq. 
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of the immediate dcfccndants of Noah, 
throughout the wljole of this dilllrtation I 
alfo allude to the fiift, or God Woden^ imme- 
morlally canonized through all the regions of 
the Northern Afia, the true hyperborean 
Pvlars, and not to that renowned Scandinavian 
conqueror of later periods who afiumed his 
name, and arrogated his rites, that common 
artifice of the times in which he flourllhed, to 
infpire his followers with the deeper refpetl. 
In anotlicr part of his learned work Mr. Mal- 
let remarks > “I will not anfwer for the 
truth of the account given of the original of 
this God-man j I only fufpe6l that at fome pe- 
riod of time, more or lefs early, either he, or 
his fathers, or the authors of his religion, 
came Irum fome country of Scythia, or from 
the borders of Peifia. I may add, that the 
God, whefe prop'ict or j'.rleft he pretended to 
be, was named Odin, and that the ieaorance 
of fuccccdinrr at'cs confounded the Deity with 
his pried, compofing, out of the attributes of 
the one and the luilory of the other, a grofs 
medley, in which we can at prefent didinguilh 
nothing very certain. New proofs ot this 
confufion will occur in all wc Hull hereafter 

produce 
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produce on this fubjeft ; and it will behove 
the reader never to lofe fight of this ol'' rva- 
tion.”* 

In fact, both this author*;; ■ ;Pt rela- 
tion, and all other genuine acconiirs of the 
ancient fuperftitious docls incs and rites ot the 
northern nations, invariably tend to confirm 
the hypothefis of their Afiatic original. The 
Edda itfeif is little more than a colleclion of 
Indian mythological fables, relative to the 
origin of the world ; the chaos; the impreg- 
nating fpirlt; the good and evil race; the 
contefts of the giants ; the inundation of the 
globe, See. See. This very writer, after a 
large extract from that book, and an ancient 
Runic poem, called the Volusi'a, confirms 
my argument in the following remaikable 
comment. 

“ It is eafy to trace out in this narration 
veftiges of an ancient and general tradition, 
of which every fe6t of paganifm hath altered, 
adorned, or fupprefTed, many circumftancesj 
according to their own fancy, and which is 
now only to be found intlre in the books of 
Mofes. Let the ftrokes we have here produ- 


* Mti.ici’, ''.'ouliern Antiquities, p-63, et fcq. 
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ced be compared with the beginning of He- 
fiod’s Theogony, with the mythology of fome 
Afiatic nations, and with the book of Genc- 
fis, and we fhall inftantly be convinced, that 
the conformity which is found between many 
circumftances in tlicir recitals cannot be the 
mere w'ork of chance. Thus, in the Edda, the 
dtfcil])tion of the Chaos ; that vivifying 
breath which produces the giant Ymcr ■, that 
deep during which a male and female fpring 
from his fides ; that race of the fons of 
the gods ; that deluge which only one man 
efcapes with his family, by means of a bark ; 
that rencw'al of the world which fucceeds ; 
that firft man and firll; w'oman created by the 
gods, and who receive from them life and 
motion : all this feems to be only remains of 
a imnc ancient and more general belief, 
wliich the Scythians carried with them when 
tlicy retired into the North, and which they 
altered more flowly than the other nations. 
One may dilcover alfo in the very Tiature of 
tiiefe alterations the fame fplrit of ailcgoiv, 
the fame defire of accounting for all the ph:o- 
nomcna of nature by fictions, wliich liath 
fuggefied to other nations the grcatcic pait of 
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the fables with which their theology is in- 

feaed.”* 

The fublime notions of the deity inculcated 
in the Baghvat Geeta, and the Indian and 
Perfian doarine of lubordinate intelligences 
guiding the revolving orbs, governing the 
world, and prefiding over the elements of 
nature, are all difeovered in their fyldem of 
theological belief, as detailed by M. Mallet j 
and his reprefentation of their ancient wor- 
Ihip in vald forefts, and uncovered ihiincs, 
forcibly brings to our recolkaion the wide- 
Ipreading banian-tree of India, the folcmn 
groves of Mona, and the open temples of 
Stonehenge and Abury. " Their religion 
forbade them to reprefent the divinity under 
any corporeal form. They were not even to 
think of confining him within the inclofure 
of walls, but were taught that it was only 
within woods and confccrated foreds that 
they could ferve him propeily. There he 
feemed to. reign in filence, and to make him- 
fclf felt by the refpedt which he infpired. It 
was an injurious extravagance to attiibute to 
this deity a human figure, to ere<T; flatues to 

Nojilicrn Anti'pitics, p. io8. 
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him, to fuppofe him of any fex, or to repre- 
fent him by images. From this fupreme God 
were fprung (as it were, emanations of his di- 
vinity) an infinite number of fubaltern deities 
and genii, of which every part of the vifible 
world was the feat and temple. Thefe intel- 
ligences did not barely refide in each part of 
nature j they direfbed its operations; it was 
the organ or inftrument of their love or libe- 
rality to mankind. Each element was under 
the guidance of fome being peculiar to it. 
The earth, the water, the fire, the air, the 
fun, moon, and ftars, had each their refpeftivc 
divinity. The trees, forefts, rivers, moun- 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempefts, 
had the fame; and merited on that fcore a 
religious worfhip, which, at firil, could not 
be diredbed to the vifible object, but to the 
intelligence with which it was animated. The 
motive of this w’orlhip was the fear of a deity 
irritated by the fins of men, but who, at the 
fame time, was merciful, and capable of being 
appealed by prayer and repentance.”^ 

A very juft and ingenious remark of our 
author follows on the water and fire 


• M.illi.:’!. Noithcni AiUi(>u'tItfs, p. So. 
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ORDEALS equally in ufe among the Indian and 
Northern nations ; for he obferves, that, as 
all the elements were fuppofed to be animated 
by an intelligence as incorruptible in its juf- 
tice as the deity whence it fprang, they 
thought they had nothing to do but to unite 
the accufed pcrfon to one of thefe divinities, 
and fo oblige it to, declare, by the manner of 
its adling upon him, what judgement it en- 
tertained of his innocence. Thus fometimes 
they caft him into a deep water, tied about 
with cords; if he funk, that is, if the Ge- 
nius of the water received him into its bo- 
fom, it declared him to be innocent : if it re- 
jected him, if he fwam upon the furface, he 
was confidered as convided of the crime. It 
was the fame with their fire-ordeals ; and he, 
who, unhurt, could thruft his hands into 
iron gauntlets, made red-hot, or could walk, 
at eafe, over burning ploughlhares, was con- 
cluded to be guiltlefs. From thofc Afiatic and 
Northern regions, in remote aeras derived, a, 
fimilar ciidom prevailed in Biitaiiii and Dr. 
Percy, his tranflator, remarks, that, long after 
Chriftianity was eftabliflied among the Anglo- 
Saxons, King Edward the Confefibr (a repu- 
ted faint) is faid to have put his mother to 

the 
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the proof of the burning ploughfliares. And 
even down to our own times, the watery 
ORDEAL, or proof by fwimming, has been 
employed by the vulgar for the trial of witch- 
craft, whenever they could find means to put 
k in pra6tice.* 

On the whole, nothing can be more ftri- 
kingly true than what Pliny, fpeaking of the 
ancient Magian fuperftition, near eight hun- 
dred years ago, obferved concerning the 
Druids of Britain j Britannia hodie earn 
( Magiam ) attonite celebrat iantis ceremoniis^ ut 
earn Perfis dedijje videri pojjit.^ But, as we 
have proved the Perfians and Indians to have 
been originally the fame race, and the Magi 
and Brachmans to have belonged to the fame 
grand Eaftern fchool, the hypothefis on which 
this Diflertation is built is proportionably cor- 
roborated by the remark of this ancient wri- 
ter, and with this remark I conclude the fc- 
cond fedion. 

' Mallet’s Northern Amiq'jititSjVol.i. p. 190. 
t riinii NsU. Hiit. lib. XXJC. wap. I. 
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SECTION III. 


“The SuhjeB dif cuffed in the la [I SeBion continued^ 
by a farther Difplay and Parallel of the Su- 
perflitiom of the Druids and Brahmins after 
the true patriarchal ‘Theology became cor-' 
rupted. — WorfAp of rude Stones in confecra~ 
ted Groves and Caverns-, and their fanguinary 
Sacrifices of Men and Beafls. — The horrible 
human Hecatombs of the tnore ferocious Druids 
in Wicker Inclofures. — The Veneration paid 
to Stones, conical, pyramidal, or placed in 
circular Heaps, Remains of the ancient folar 
Super fition, fince his Difc, or Rays, were 
fkadowed out under thvfe Emblems. • — The 
greater afirenomical Cycles were alfo thus 
fymbolized, fince the Circles are generally 
formed of Sixty, Thirty, or Nineteen, colum- 
nar Stones the Firji reprefenting the grand 
H 3 fex age nary 
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fexagenary Cycle of the Afiatic Afironomen j 
the Second^ the celebrated Druid Age ; the 
^irdf the Metonicy or rather Indian^ Cycle. 
— In this Light y and with this Cluey the 
Author proceeds to confder the moft remark- 
able Druid Monuments of Britain. — The 
Cams, the Cromlech, the Logan, the Tolmeh 
of the Druids, juccejfvely defcribed, and my- 
thologically explained. — Stonehenge, a folar 
Temple j the great Circle the Difc of the Sun ; 
the Plumber of Stones compofing it, including 
Thirty Impoft and Thirty Uprights, Sixty, the 
fexagenary Cycle -, a Cycle firji formed in 
India, but early adopted in China. — The 
Adytum, or Cove, of Stonehenge, an Oval, re- 
prefenting the mundane Egg, or Univerfe ; its 
inner Circle of Stones, Nineteen in Number. — 
The grander ferpentine Temple of Abury conf- 
dered. — Serpents ever, in the Raff, Emblems of 
ajlronomical Cycles. — Their mythological Hif- 
tory. — The great Circle of Columns at Abury, 
conffiing of One Hundred Stones, reprefents 
the Suns Progrefs through a Period of One 

Hundred 
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Hundred Tears^ or a complete Century. — T’he 
lejfer Circle of Thirty, the Druid Age. — The 
leafl of Twelve, the Period of Jupiter's Re- 
volution, which, multiplied hy Five, forms in 
India the great fexagenary Cycle, as is well 
inown to Gentlemen verfed in Indian Agrono- 
my •, to whom the Author with Confidence ap- 
peals from the Imputation of Hypotbefis. 

H aving in the preceding feftions, from 
the firft authority, (hewn that the 
Northern Afia was principally poflclTed by two 
great nations, the one polifhed and literate, 
and the other barbaious and unlettered} ha- 
ving alfo fhewn the original defcent and the 
accidental mixture of tho% two nations, and 
traced the progrefs towards Europe of the 
great body of the Scythian, or Celtic, colo- 
nies, infeclcd with all the fuperftitions of the 
Indian Buddha, or Woden of the North, 
that renowned, but obfcuie, charaffer, who 
flourifhed at the commencement of the prelent 
age, or period, and who married Ila, whole 
father, according to Sanfcreci annals, was 
preferved in a nuiaculous ark from an univer- 

H 4 fal 
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fal deluge; we come, in the prefent fection, 
to the confideration of the particular fuperfti- 
tions known to have flouriflied, during the 
earlieft periods, in thefe iflands ; fuperftitions 
too congenial with thofe anciently celebrated 
in Alia, to allow any doubt of their having 
been imported by the earlieft Afiatic fettlers. 
The firft that demands our attention is their 
attachment to 


THE WORSHIP OF RUDE STONES IN CONSE- 
CRATED GROVES; AND THEIR SANGUI- 
NARY SACRIFICES OF MEN AND BEASTS. 


UPON the commencement of the Theolo- 
gical Diflertation, in the firft volume of the 
Indian Antiquities, I had occafion to remark, 
from Keyfler, that the ancient Indo-Scythlans 
performed their fanguinary faciifices “ under 
groves of oak of aftoniftiing extent and of the 
profoundeft gloom,”* and I curforily traced 
the veftige of thofe barbarous rites in Gaul 
and Britain. I alfo inftanced, from Hcrodo- 


* Vol.ii. p. 36. 
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tus, their peculiar mode of facrificing to the 
rufty cimeter, the fymbol of Mars, the god 
Hefus of the Druids, the viflims taken in 
war ; and I adduced more than one inftance 
of fimilitude which the national manners of 
Scythia bore to thofe of the war-tiioe of 
India. Without crediting all the extravagant 
afleitions of Badly and DeGuignes, concerning 
the unfathomable anii<juity of tiie primitive 
prototypal race of Afia, who vveie doubilefs 
Cuthite colonies, at that remote imaginary pe- 
riod, 'when the line cf the equator paljed through 
the middle of the vafl difrts of d arfarv, and 
made the frozen foil of Siberia fruitful, we may 
f.ifely allow the martial progeny of Scythia, 
by intermixtLiie and commerce, to have influ- 
enced, in a great degree, the .habits and cuf- 
toms of their Indian neighbouis, and to have 
been reciprocally nffeeded by thofe of the peo- 
j)]e with whom tircy thus accidentally errmmu- 
nicated. I ihall not attempt to afeertain in 
w'hich regirm the very pccuiiir veneration 
which either nation entertained ibr facred fo- 
refts of imnieid'e extent originated; it is fuf- 
ficient for my puipofe that this very (biking 
point of affinity anciently cxilrcd bctWLcn tlie 
Tailarian and Biahmiii magi. The relentlcfs 

Diana 
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Diana of the Tauric grove was probably no 
other than the ftern Nareda, or Cali, of the 
Indians. Their charaflers are confentaneous, 
and their rites accord in dreadful unifon. 
With the Scythians, a tall and ftately tree, 
with wide-fpreading arms, was the majeftic 
emblem of God ; and though Herodotus af- 
ferts that they had temples and images, his 
aflertion is not confirmed by any other hifto- 
rian of antiquity. In fa£l, their temples con- 
fifted only of vaft heaps of colofTal ftones, 
rudely, if at all, carved; and in the moft un- 
wieldy ftone, as well as in the mofl lofty tree, 
they, like the Indians, contemplated the 
image of that Deity, of whom their perverted 
imaginations conceived the majefty and attri- 
butes to be bell reprefented “ by gigantic 
fculptures and mafly fymbols.” 

While we arc treating on this fubjefl of the 
oaken groves of the Druids and the abomi- 
nable facrifices with which they were conta- 
minated, it is impoffible to avoid remarking 
how widely this very cuftom of venerating 
Baetyla, or confecrated ftones, and of worfhip- 
ping under oaks was diffufed in the remoteft 
periods over the whole Oriental world, and in 
what profound veneration this very tree was 

holden 
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holden by the anceftors of the human race. It 
was under the confecrated oak that God and 
his holy meflengers condefcended to hold con- 
verfe and to enter into folemn covenants with 
the patriarchs. “ Abraham/' we read, “ paflTed 
through the land to the place of Sichem, and 
(ad alloun Mcreh) to the oak-grove of 
Moreh, where the Lord appeared unto him, 
and faid. Unto thy feed will I give this land ; 
and Abraham budded there an altar unto the 
Lord.” Gen. xll. 6. In another part of Holy 
Wiit we are informed, that “ Jolhua took 
a great Hone, and fet it up in Shcchem, under 
AN OAK, that was by the fandluary of the Lord' 
xxiv. 26. In procefs of time, how- 
ever, the Jewifli nation, relapfing into the Pa- 
gan fuperftitions, diverted their religious at- 
tention from the Deity who covenanted with 
their father Abraham under the oak, and paid 
it to the inanimate tree itfelf. For this con- 
duct they are reproached by the prophet Ifiiah. 

They fliall be alhanied of the oaks which 
ye have defired, and ye (hall be confounded 
for the groves which ye have choien.” 
Jfaiab, i. 29. This ancient Oriental practice, 
therefore, of worlhipping under, and vene- 
rating, the oak forms another decided feature 

of 
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of affinity in the religion of the two nations, 
anti is an additional evidence of their Afiatic 
defcent. 

In refpecf to that other ancient fpecies of 
worlhip, the adoration of fiones, whether 
they were fmgle fiones, as that which Jacob 
anointed and Jet up for his pillar, calling the 
place Beth-el, that is, literally, the houfe of 
G(d-, whether two-fold, like thofe which 
wcie fo combined as emblematically to repre- 
fent the active and paffive poweis of nature in 
the generation of all things ; w-hether ternary, 
as thofe which were intended to fliadow out 
the three-fold power of the Deity to create, to 
preferve, and to dcfiroy ; whether obelifcul, 
as thofe which fymbolized the folar light; 
whether pyramidal, as thofe which exprefiive- 
]y typified the column of alcending flame; 
or whether, finally, like the caikns of the 
Druids, arranged in vaft circular heaps, call- 
ed bv the ancients Mercurial: on all tliefe 
vaiious kinds of adoration, paid, by the in- 
fatuated fupciftition of jiafl; ages, to the 
unconfeious block of rude granite, M. D’An- 
carville has prefenttd the learned with a mofl 
elaborate dilfeiiiuiou, and he exprcflly deno- 
minates 
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niinates this fpecies of worfhip Scvthi- 

CISM.* 

Thefe grotefque and ponderous ftones were 
placed in the centre of the mofl: hallowed 
groves of the idolatrous Pagans, and it is 
moft probable that they in general placed 
them, as we find them arranged in the Druid- 
temple of Stonehenge, in a circular manner ; 
the Sun being the general objeef of ancient 
adoration, . whofe temples were always erected 
in a circular form. Like thofe of the Perfians 
at Perfejjolls, they were open at the top ; for, 
like them, the Scythians efteemed it impious 
to confine the Deity, who pervades all nature, 
and whofe temple is earth and Ikies, within 
the narrow limits of a covered ihiine, e- 
reded by mortal hands. 

Tliat profound veneration for rocks and 
ftones of a grotefque form and enormous 
magnitude, which we have obferved M. D'An- 
caiville denominates Zcytbiafm, doubilefs ori- 
ginated among a rate accuftomed to behold 
nature in the rugged diefs which file aiilimes 
amidit " anties vaft,” and the abrupt pre- 

* D’.lncaiviJlc’s Pitf.icc to Recl.crchcs K.r rO.o^ c dc', 
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ripices of mountains lofty and ftupendous 
as the great Caucafus, which ferves equally 
as a boundary to Scythia and India. This 
ftone-worfhip, however, was not confined to 
the lofty romantic regions in the neighbour- 
hood of the Caucafus. Inftead of a ftatue, 
the Arabians of Petra woifhipped Xt6og i^eXag 
Ttr^wymog^ uToXuro'g, a black fquare pillar of 
ftone, without any figure or reprefentation. 
It was the fame deity, fays Mr. Bryant, adored 
by the Germans and Celtas, called Theutates, 
whofe facrifices were very cruel.* In the fc- 
cond volume of Indian Antiquities alfo, I 
have proved from Pocock, Ludolf, and Bruce, 
that the fame fpecies of worfliip was widely 
diffufed through the Thebais of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, whofe mountains exhibit fcarcely 
lefs magnificent and terrific objects than thofe 
of the Taurlc hills. A Deity was fuppofed 
to refide amidft the folitary grandeur of 
thofe rugged mis-lhapen rocks j fuperftition 
aided a difturbed imagination to give the 
airy phantom a form gigantic as his imagi- 
ned temple ; to adorn him with the fymbols 
of vengeance and terror ; and inveft him with 

* Anilyfis, vol. j. p. 13. 
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attributes and properties congenial with their 
awe and apprehenfion. Hence it arofe, that, 
with this fpecies of rock-devotion, rites of a 
fombrous and melancholy nature were per- 
petually blended j and that their altars were 
ftaincd with fuch torrents of human as well as 
bejiial blood. 

Concerning the fanguinary rites anciently 
pradfifed in Druid groves, no ftronger evi- 
dence or more impreflive relation can be given 
than that before adduced by me from Lucan 
of thofe celebrated in the Maffilian grove, 
which he deferibes as a place, gloomy, damp, 
and fcarcely penetrable; a grove in which 
no fylvan deity ever refuled, no bird ever 
fang, no beaft ever (lumbered, no gentle 
zephyr ever played, nor even the lightning 
could rend a paflage. It was a place of blood 
and horror, abounding with altars recking 
with the gore of human vi6lims, by which 
all the trunks of the lofty and eternal oaks, 
which compofed it, were dyed of a crimfon 
colour : a black and turbid water rolled 
through it in many a winding ftieam ; no 
foul ever entered the forlorn abode, except 
the prieft, who, at noon, and at midnight, 
with palenefs on his brow', and tremor in 

his 
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his flep, went thither to celebrate the hor- 
rible niylieries in honour of that terrific 
deity, whole arpe(5t he yet dreaded more than 
death to behold. 

The Britifii Druids, however, feem to have 
exceeded, if poliible, even their Gaulic neigh- 
bours in lavage ferocity of foul and bound- 
lefs lull of facrifiCiai blood. The pen of hif- 
toiy trembles to relate the baleful orgies 
which their fi antic fnpeiftirion celebrated, 
when inclofing men, women, and children, in 
one valil wicker image, in the form of a man; 
and, filling it with every kind of combullibles, 
th ev fet fire to the huge cololfiis. While the 
dreadful holocauft was offering to their fan- 
guinary gods, the groans and fhrieks of the 
confuming victims were drowned amidlt. 
Jhouts of barbarous triumph, and the air 
w’as rent with the wild dlffonance of martial 
mufic. However incredible the imputation, 
it is not without realon fufpecled that they 
fometimes proceeded to even more criminal 
lengths, and finifhed their horrid facrifice 
with a ftill more horrid banquet. Religion 
fl=mdders at fuch a perverfion of its name and 
lites; and humanity turns with horror from 
the guilty fcenc! Let us advert to lefs dif- 

gufting 
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gulling traits of ancient Dniid fuperftition j 
and, having theologically confidered their pro- 
found reverence for rocks and ftones, let us 
endeavour, if we can, philofophically to ac- 
count for that curious worfliip, as I am of 
opinion a great portion of aftronomy was 
blended with and concealed under it. 


THE DRUIDS, LIKE THE ANCIENT INDIAN 
RACE, WORSHIPPED THE SUN, UNDER THB 
FORM OF ERECT, CONICAL, AND PYRAMI- 
DAL STONES; THE SYMBOLS OF THE SO- 
LAR BEAM. 


THE worfhip of the Druids was not confined 
within the gloomy verge of confecrated groves. 
The HIGH PLACES, alfo, or excelfa, anathem- 
atized in Scripture, dedicated to Baal and to 
Aftarte, the queen of heaven, were greatly in 
vogue among the ancient priefts of Britain. 
On its loftieft eminences it was their cuftom 
to pile up rude irregular heaps of ftones, fuch 
polfibly as thofe which, in purer devotion, 
Jacob anointed, and fet up for his pillar^ call- 
ing the place Bethel, or the houfe of God. 

VoL. VI. I Many 
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Many of thefe facrcd Mercurial heaps ftill re- 
main on the fummits of the mountains of 
Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Some of them are of inimenfe magnitude, con- 
taining, according to Stukeiy, at leaft, a hun- 
dred cart-loads of ftones of all fizes. They 
were called in the ancient Celtic language 
Carns, being for the moft part of a conical 
and pyramidal form, with a large flat ftone 
invariably placed on the apex, on which the 
facred fires, on the great feftivals, were kin- 
dled. The Welch ftill call them Carnedde, 
which my author, Rowland, I have already 
obferved, derives from the Hebiew Keren- 
Nbdh, a coped heap^ alluding to the fhape and 
figure of thefe cumuli, which were doubtlefs 
intended, like the pyramids of Egypt, and 
many of the cone-formed pagodas of India, 
to be fymbolical of the ray of the Sun, the 
god they adored, and the fires occ^ifionally 
lighted upon their fummits indifputably de- 
monftrate this facl. The worihip of the Sun 
in reality was the ba/is both of the Eaflcni 
and Weflern fuperftition; and therefore, if we 
find obelifks and other eiecled pillars in 
Egypt and Afia, fo may we natuially expect to 
dJfcover them in the Bihifli ifles; and here 

they 
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they are found difperfed over the country in 
the greatefl: abundance. In the very word 
obelilk we may trace the Oriental name of the 
folar deity Bal ; known to the Druids by the 
rofembling title of Belenus, their god of fire, 
and apparent in the term Bealtine, or the 
fires that flamed to Baal, all over the country 
on May-eve. 

Thefe obelilks were of various magnitude, 
height, and difpofition. They fomelimes con- 
fifted of a Angle ftone, one of which in parti- 
cular is mentioned by Dr. Borlafe,* as ftanding, 
a ftiort time before he wrote his book, twenty 
feet in height above the ground, and four feet 
buried in it. When clove up by the farmer, 
the owner of the land on which it flood, it 
made above twenty ftone pofts for gates. He 
thinks thefe rude monuments were the ancient 
idols of the country. They certainly were 
facred, and had a myftical allufion. They 
were intended to be fymbolical of their great 
deity, the sun, and worfhipped as fuch > they 
were alfo probably ufed as gnomons, to mark 
the length of the meridian fhadow. Some- 
times they were combined, as thofe dedicated 


* Analyfis, vol.i. p. i6z. 
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to Baal and Aflarte, the fun and moon, and 
thofe to Jupiter and Juno, Pluto and Proferpine, 
alluding to the jundlion of the heavenly bodies, 
or the marriage of thofe mythologic deities. 
Sometimes two (tone columns were fet up as 
fepulchral monuments, at the head and feet 
of the perfon interred ; a praftice ftill gene- 
rally followed in' Englifli burying-grounds j 
and fometimes they were ufed as termini, 
as the pillars of Sefoftris in Alia, and of Her- 
cules at the ancient Gades j being the limits of 
his travels weftward. Other erections of this 
kind were ternary, which are the true Epfina 
of antiquity, or fymbols of the god Mercury, 
confifting of two large ftones, placed ere£l, 
with one laid acrofs their fummits. Thofe 
huge coloflal ftones near Kennet, in Oxford- 
/hire, called, from their magnitude, the Devil’s 
are three in number ; and, moft likely, 
have reference to the folar wor/hip. The ce- 
lebrated pyramidal pillars, before- mentioned, 
as ftanding at Burrowbridge, in York/hire, 
are four in number, and arc juftly referred by 
Mr. Knight to the fame fource. 

Thefe grotefque and ponderous mafTes of 
unhewn ftone, which, among a barbarous 
people, were leverenccd as the fymbols of 
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deity, were not always pyramidal nor placed 
in an ere£l pofture. Sometimes they were 
recumbent, and poifed on their own bafe, as 
in the cafe of thofe immenfe ovals, which, in 
Cornwall, are called log an, rocking or bow- 
ing Hones. Thefe prodigious Hones the 
Druids had the art to perfuade their infatua- 
ted difciples were infpired with the fpirit of 
the indwelling deity, and to this awful teH 
they brought the fuppofed criminal, over 
whofe head the fword of juHice was fufpended, 
and the defcent of which was alone delayed, 
till the animated mafs, as he approached to 
touch it, by its tremulous motion declared 
him guilty. On this fubjefl of the logan- 
Hones, I am happy in being able to quote the 
high authority of Mr. Bryant, whofe fenti- 
ments fo remarkably confirm the hypothefis 
on which thefe pages proceed, of the wonder- 
ful antiquities, difcufled in it, being the work 
of the firH colonies that emigrated from 
Afia. 

“ It was ufual,” fays that learned writer, “ in 
thofe times, with much labour to place one vaH 
Hone upon another for a religious memorial. 
The Hones thus placed, they oftentimes 
poized fo equably, that they were affe6ted 
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with the leaft external force : nay a breath of 
wind would fometimes make them vibrate. 
We have many inftances in our own country; 
and they are to be found in other parts of 
the world : and, wherever they occur, we may 
efteem them of the highefl antiquity. All 
fuch works we generally reter to the Celts 
and Druids ; under the fan61:ion of which 
names we flicker ourfelves, whenever we are 
ignorant and bewildered. But they were the 
operations of a very remote age ; probably be- 
fore the time when the Druids, or Celtae, 
were firfl: known. I queflion, whether there 
be in the world a monument, which is much 
prior to the celebrated Stonehenge. There is 
reafon to think, that it was erefled by a fo- 
reign colony; one of the firfl: which came 
into the ifland. Here is extant, at this day, 
one of thofe rocking-ftones, of which I have 
been fpeaking. 

“ The ancients diflinguifhed flones, ere6led 
with a religious view, by the name of Amber 
by Vf'hich was fignified any thing folar and di- 
vine. The Grecians called them ne]pcti 
Ai^^pocrixi; and there are reprcfcntations of 
fuch upon coins. Stonehenge is compofed of 
thefe Amber-ftones : hence the next town is 
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denominated Ambros-bury: not from a Roman 
Ambrofius, for no fuch perfon exifted; but 
from the Ambrojiee Petray in whofe vicinity it 
ftands.”* 

In proof of what Mr. Bryant has here fo 
juftly obferved, there abfolutely exifted, till 
deftroyed by the rage of Cromwell’s levelling 
fadion, a logan-ftone near Penzance, in 
Cornwall, of great magnitude and celebrity, 
called in the Cornifli language main-amber, 
to which the inhabitants had for ages paid 
a kind of fuperftitious refped. Near Pen- 
zance, fays Camden, in whofe days it ex- 
ifted, there is a very remarkable ftone called 
Main~Ambre, which, though it be of a vaft 
magnitude, yet may be moved with one 
finger: notwithftanding this, no violent ex- 
ertion can pufli it from its place. The name 
is a tranflation of thofe Petrae Ambrofiae of an- 
tiquity, and a print of it may be feen in Nor- 
den’s Hiftory of Cornwall. 

Near the Main-Ambre ftands a famous 
Druidical temple called Bijcawootiy confifting 
of nineteen pillars in a circle, with a central 
Kebla. Sir Robert Sibbald mentions thefe lo- 
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gan-ftones as not uncommon in Scotland ; and 
fpeaking of the rocking-ftone near Belvaird, ia 
Fife; *' I am informed,” fays he, “ that this 
ftone was broken by the Ufurper Cromwell’s 
foldiers. It was difcovered then that its mo- 
tion was performed by a yolk extuberant in the 
middle of the under- furface of the uppermoft 
{lone, which was inferted in a cavity in the 
furface of the lower ftone.” 

The next order of theft ancient Druid ftones 
not circular, that deferve notice, are the Crom- 
lech, which are broad flat flabs, placed on high, 
in a horizontal pofition, upon others fixed on 
their edges in the ground, and were plainly in- 
tended for what their name imports, an altar for 
confecrated fire; the Hebrew being Charam~ 
Juacht a devoted ftone. That thefe Cromlech 
were really altars devoted to the folar worfliip, 
and not fepulchral monuments only, as Dr. 
Borlafe intimates, though their partial appli- 
cation to that purpoft may be allowed, fince 
the moft ancient tombs were temples, is evi- 
dent from what the Do6lor himfelf informs 
us, relative to one near Cloyne, in Ireland, 
which is named from the folar fuperftition 
Carig-Croith, the rock of the Sun. The Crom- 
lech is generally placed on an eminence: the 
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covering-ftones are fixed with the nicefi geo- 
metrical precifion j and, notwithftanding the 
amazing dimenfions of many of them, that 
of Lanyon, in Cornwall, being forty-feven 
feet in circumference, and nineteen feet long, 
have been raifed by art to the great elevation 
at which they are fometimes found. 

Traces of this fpecies of ftone altars and 
the worfhip performed upon them are ftill to 
be found, according to Mr. Mallet, in all 
thofe empires of Europe which are fituated 
neareft to the northern confines of Afia. 

We find at this day,” fays that writer, “ in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in the mid- 
dle of a plain, or upon fome eminence, al- 
tars, around which the ancient inhabitants 
affembled to offer facrifices and to affift at 
other religious ceremonies. The greateff part 
of thefe altars are raifed upon a little hill, ei- 
ther natural or artificial. Three long pieces 
of rock fet upright ferve as a bafis to a great 
flat flone, which forms the table of the altar. 
There is commonly a pretty large cavity under 
this altar, which might be intended to receive 
the blood of the vi 611 ms ; and they never fail 
to find ftones for fti iking fire fcattered round 
it j for no other fine, but fuch as was ftruck 
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forth with a flint, was pure enough for fo 
holy a purpofe. Sometimes thefe rural altars 
are conftru(5led in a more magnificent manner; 
a double range of enormous ftones furround 
the altar and the little hill on which it is e- 
reiled. In Zealand we fee one of this kind ; 
which is formed of ftones of a prodigious 
magnitude. Men would even now be afraid 
to undertake fudh a work, notwithftanding all 
the alTiftance of the mechanic powers which 
in thofe times they wanted. What redoubles 
the aftonifhment is, that ftones of that fizc 
are rarely to be feen throughout the ifland, 
and that they muft have been brought from a 
great diftance.”* 

The dimenfions of fome of the Cromlechs, 
in Britain, have been mentioned as aftonilhing; 
but even thofe dimenfions, vaft as they arc, 
are trifling compared v/ith thofe of the laft 
order of this fpccics of Druid ftones, which 
fhall be here noticed, and which the indefati- 
gable induftry of Dr. Borlafe firft explored, 
deferibed, and commented upon. Plis ac- 
count of thefe ftones, which he denominates 
Tolmen, is fo curious, his remarks on the 
mechanic powers known to the Druids fo in- 
genious, and the kind of fuperftition pra^tifed 

* Mallfi’s Nonhern Antiquities, vol. i. p. iz6. 
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at thefe Tolmen is fo congenial with that in 
vogue amidft the holy caverns and rocks of 
India, dcfcribed in former volumes of this 
work, that I (hall beg leave to tianfcribe the 
whole relation j efpecially as his curious vo- 
lume may not be in the hands of many of 
my readers in India, who will be not a little 
furprifed to find the great affinity exilling 
between the manners and cuftoms of their 
countrymen in England, and the wonderful 
people among whom their rcfidence is at pre- 
fent fixed. 

“ There is another kind of ftone deity, which 
has never been taken notice of by any author 
that I have heard of. Its common name, in 
Cornwall and Scilly, is Tolmen ; that is, the 
Hole of Stone. It confifts of a large orbicu- 
lar fione, fupported by two ftones, betwixt 
which there is a palHge. There are two of 
thefe in the Scilly Iflands, one on St. Mary’s 
Ifland, at the bottom of Salakee-Downs ; the 
top {tone forty-five feet in girt, horizontally 
meafured j the other, in the little idand of 
Noithwethcl, thirty-ihrce feet in girt horizon- 
tal, by twenty-four perpendicular, raeafure- 
ment. They arc both on the decline of hills, 
beneath a large earn of rocks, ftanding on 
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two natural fupporters ; the firft has one ex- 
aftly round bafon on it; the fccond has none, 
neither are there any batons on the rocks be- 
low or near it; but elfewhere on the ifland 
there are feveral. Both thefe are probably 
erefted by art; and the top-ftones, large as 
they are, brought from the earns above, and 
placed b^t human ftrength where we fee them. 
But the moft kftoniftiing monument of this 
kind is in the Tenement of Men, in the parifli 
of Conftantine, Cornwall. It is one vaft 
egg-like flone, placed on the points of two 
natural rocks, fo that a man may creep under 
the great one, and between its fupporters, 
through a paflage about three feet wide, and 
as much high. The longefl: diameter of this 
Hone is thirty-three feet, pointing due north 
and fouth, end to end ; it is fourteen 
feet fix inches deep ; and the breadth in the 
middle of the furface, where wideft, was 
eighteen feet fix inches wide from eaft to weft. 
I meafured one half of the circumference, 
and found it, according to my computation, 
forty-eight feet and a half, fo that this ftone 
is ninety-feven feet in circumference, about 
fixty feet acrofs the middle, and, by the heft 
informations I can get, contains at Icaft 
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fev^ hundred and fifty ton of ftone. Get- 
ting up by a ladder to view the top of it, we 
found the whole furface worked, like an im- 
perfeCt, or mutilated, honey-comb, into ba- 
fons i one, much larger than the reft, was at 
the fouth-end, about feven feet long j another, 
at the north, about five; the reft fmaller, 
feldom marc than one foot, oftentimes not fo 
much ; the fides and fhape irregular.' Moft of 
thefe bafons difeharge into the two principal 
ones (which lie in the middle of the furface), 
thofe only excepted which are near the brim 
of the ftone, and they have little lips or 
channels, which difeharge the v/ater they col- 
left over the fides of the Tolmen, and the 
flat rocks which lie underneath receive the 
droppings in bafons cut into their furfaces. 
This ftone is no lefs wonderful for its pofi- 
tion than for its fize ; for although the 
under part is nearly fcmi-circular, yet it refts 
on the two large rocks ; and fo light and de- 
tached does it ftand, that it touches the two 
under ftones, but as it were on their points. 
The two Tolmens at Scilly are monuments 
evidently of the fame kind with this, and of 
the fame name; and thtfe, with ail of like 
ftrufture, may with great probability, I 
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think, though of fuch ftupendous weight, 
be afferted to be the works of art, the under 
ftones in fome inftanccs appearing to have 
been fitted to receive and fnpport the upper 
one. It is alfo plain, from their works at 
Stonehenge, and fome of their other monu- 
ments, that the Druids had ikill enough in 
the mechanical powers to lift vaft weights j 
and the ancients, we know, in thefe rude 
works, fpared no labour to accomplilh their 
defign; Haraldus, at one time (as Wormius 
informs us) employing his whole army, and 
a great number of cattle, to bring one fingle 
ftone to the place intended. The ancients 
Jhad powers of moving vaft weights, of which 
we have now no idea ; and in fome of their 
works we find bodies even heavier and larger 
than this Tolmcn. In the ruins of Balbeck 
(the ancient Heliopolis of Syria), there are 
three ftones lying end to end, in the fame 
row, extending fixty-one yards, and one of 
them is fixty-three feet long, the other two 
fixty each. Their depth is twelve feet, and 
their breadth the fame, and, what adds to the 
wonder, they are raifed up into the wall above 
twenty feet from the ground. And near the 
city of Alexandria ftands what is vulgarly 
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called Pompey’s Pillar (but erefted by one of 
the Ptolemies), the fhaft of which confifts of 
one foHd granate ftone, ninety feet high and 
thirty-eight in compafs. Le Bruyn's Voyage, 
p. 171. Both thefe weights are greatly fupe- 
rior to that of this Tolmen. 

“ In the area below this Bone there are 
many great rocks, which have certainly 
been divided and fplit j but wliether thrown 
down from the fides of the Tolmen, for 
the purpofes above-mentioned, I will not 
pretend to determine. One thing is re- 
markable, which is, that thefe Tolmcns 
reft on fupporters, and do not touch the 
earth, agreeably to an eftabliflied piinciple 
of the Druids, who thought every thing 
that was facred would be profaned by 
touching the ground ; and therefore, as I 
imagine, ordered it fo, as that thefe deities 
fliould reft upon the pure rock, and not be 
defiled by touching the common earth. Ano- 
ther thing is worthy our notice in this kind 
of monuments, which is, that, underneath 
thefe vaft ftones, there is a hole, or paffage, 
between the rocks. What ufe the ancients 
made of thefe pafiages, we can only guefs ; 
but we have reafon to think, that when 
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ftones were once ritually confecrated, they at- 
tributed great and miraculous virtues to every 
part of them, and imagined, that whatever 
touched, lay down upon, was furrounded by, 
or paired through, or under, thefc ftones, ac- 
quired thereby a kind of holinefs, and be- 
came more acceptable to the gods. This 
paflage might alfo be a fandtuary for the of- 
fender to fly toi and fhelter himfelf from the 
purfuerj but I imagine it chiefly to have been 
intended and ufed for introducing Profelytes, 
or Novices, people under vows, or about to 
facrificc, into their more fublime myfteries : 
for the fame realbn, I am apt to think, the 
vafl architraves, or crofs-ftones, refl'ingupon the 
uprights at Stonehenge, were ereflcd; namely, 
with an intent to confecrate and prepare the 
worlhippers, by palling through thofe holy 
rocks, for the better entering upon the offices 
wliich were to be performed in their Penetralia^ 
the moll facred part of the temple.”* 

In ancient Britain, therefore, at thefe Tol- 
men, or facred cavity of ftones, was per- 
formed the very fame fpecies of fuperftition 
alluded to in the fecond volume of this work j 
ia which a paflage through confecrated rocks 

* Bojlafe’-. Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 174, 175, 176. 
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is defcribed as purifying the votary from the 
guilt of his crimes, and proved to have been 
in ufe in the ancient myfterics celebrated in 
the caverns of Mithra ; the principal entrances 
into which, as into Stonehenge, Abury, and 
all other Druid done temples, was from the 
NORTH and the south, called, in the Homeric 
defcriptioii of the cave of the nymphs, comment- 
ed on and amply explained by Porphyry, the 

NORTHERN and SOUTHERN GATES. At this 
very day fomcthing, very much refembling the 
ancient notion and praflice of purification in 
facred caverns, continues in vogue among the 
Hindoos in one of our own fettlements. In 
the ifland of Bombay, about two miles from 
the town, rifes a confiderable hill, called Ma- 
labar-Ilill, which, firetching into the ocean, 
by its projection, forms a kind of promontory. 
At the extreme point of this hill, on the 
defeent towards the fca-fhore, there is a rock, 
upon the furfacc of which there is a natural 
cicvice which communicates with a cavity 
opening below, and terminating towards the 
J'ea. “ This place,” fays an author, to whofe 
printed account of it I was referred for corro- 
borative evidence of its cxiftence, “ is ufed 
by the Oentoos as a purification for their 
VoL. VI. K ■ fins. 
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fins, which, they fay. is effefted by their going 
in at the opening bdow, and emerging ont of 
the cavity above. This cavity feerns too 
narrow for perfons of any corunl *'C to 
fqueeze through j the ceremony, hov \;v i, is in 
fuch high repute in the neighbouiing coun- 
tries, that there is a tradition, that the famous 
Conajee Angria ventured, by health, one 
night upon the ifland, on purpol'e to perform 
this ceremony, and got off undifeovered.” 


CIRCULAR STONE-MONUMENTS WERE INTEND- 
ED AS DURABLE SYMBOLS OF ASTRONOMI- 
CAL CYCLES BY A RACE WHO REJECTED 
THE USE OF LETTERS. 

AN equal agronomical niyflcry attended 
thofe famous circular hone monuments of the 
Druids, fo numerous in Britain. They were, 
doubtlcfs, intended to be deferiptive of aftro- 
nomical cycles by a race, who, not having, or 
politically forbidding, the ufc of letters, had no 
other permanent method of inftrufling their 
difciples, or handing down their knowledge to 
poheiity. For the moft part, the flone pillars 
wh.ch compofe tliCm are found to be twelve in 
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number, alluding to the twelve months; and 
many to confift of thirty^ in reference to the 
number of years, which, according to the Dru- 
ids, formed an age, or gcneiation, and was one 
of their favourite cycles, or clfe to that of the 
days of which the ancient lunar month con- 
fifted; It is remarkable, that the circle of 
ftones, forming the grand area of the temple at 
Abury, according to Stukeley, confifts exadfly 
of one hundred ftones, in allufion to the cen- 
tury ; of the two circular temples, inclofed in 
that grand area, the outermoft is compofed of 
thirty ftones, the innermoft circle of twelve, 
with an immenfc ftone in the centre twenty- 
one feet high, which was indifputably the 
ftupendous gnomon, or ftylus, of that mighty 
fun-dial. That the Egyptian obclifks were, 
in the fame manner, ufed as gnomons, I have 
proved in the third volume of thefe Antiqui- 
ties, and how much, in general, the Oriental af- 
tronomers were accuftomed to ufc aftronomical 
inftruments of extraordinary magnitude, is evi- 
dent from what we read in Greaves’s Pyrami- 
DOGRAPiiiA, and in Hyde, of the quadrant ufed 
by the Perfian monarch and aftronomer, Ulug 
Beg, which was as high as the dome of Sanfla 
Sophia, at Conftantinople; or one hundred 
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and eighty Roman feet.* Dr. Borlafe men- 
tions four of thefe circles yet remaining in the 
hundred of Penweth, in Cornwall,'|- not eight 
miles afunder, which have nineteen ftones 
each, and he is of opinion they allude to the 
two principal divifions of the year, the twelve 
months, and the /even days of the week. It 
is, however, my opinion, that the Druids 
knew, and meant to record by this number, 
the celebrated cycle of nineteen yearsy fuppofed 
to have been firft invented by Meton, the 
Grecian aftronomer, but known to the In- 
dians, and entering into their calculations, in 
the earlieft ages of the World, and confequent- 
ly to their difciples who emigrated to the 
Weft. 

As all circular monuments of this kind, 
but more efpecially thofe confifting of twelve 
columnal ftones, were meant either as repre- 
fentations of the dilk of the Sun, or the revo- 
lution of his orb through the twelve figns of 
the Zodiac, fo all femi-circular ones fhadowed 
out the lunar phasnoraena ; but fuch dreadful 
havoc has been made of thefe venerable veftiges 

* See CJIug Beg’b Fixed Stars, acd Greaves’;. Works, vol. i. 
p. 8o. 
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of Druid fuperftition, and of their laborious 
detail in aftronomical fcience, that, in moft 
of them, the exa£l number of ftones, of which 
they -anciently confifted, cannot now be afcer- 
tained. Stonehenge, however, may be ad- 
duced as a magnificent inftance of the former 
aflertion ; and there are two others which have 
an undoubted reference to the lunar devotion, 
although conceived by fome antiquaries to 
liave been formed for the purpofe of theatrical 
exhibition. The one is in Anglefea, the anci- 
ent Mona, in a place called Tier Drew, or 
Druid’s Town, a place too facred for theatri- 
cal exhibitions j the other is in Mainland, in 
the ifle of Orkney, and the crefeent-like forms 
of both evince the original purpofe of their 
fabrication. Mr. Toland, in his Hiftory of 
the Druids, % confirms this circumftance, by 
faying, that ancient traditions, immemorially 
preferved on the fpot, aflert their dedication to 
the Sun and Moon. Thus we read in that Hif- 
tory: “ Eaft of Drumcruy, in the ifle of Orran, 
js a circular temple, the diameter of whofe area 
is thirty paces j and in the fouth of the fame 
village another, in the centre of which ftill 


• Hillory of the Driiidb, vpl, i. p. 89, ct feq, 
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remains the altar, confifting of a thin broad 
ftone, fupported by tliree others. In the 
greateft i/land of the Orkneys, commonly call- 
ed Mainland, are likewife two temples .near 
Lockftenis, one of whicli is by ancient tradi- 
tion believed to have been dedicated to the Sun 
and the other to the Moon j they are each of 
them furrounded by a trench, like that about 
Stonehenge; many of tiie Ifones are above 
twenty or twenty-four feet high, five broad, 
and one or two thick. Near the lefTer temple, 
ftand tv.’o ftones of the fame bignefs with the 
reff, through the middle of one of winch is a 
hole, which ferved to fallen viflims or the 
w’icker Colohus, in which crowds of perfons 
were burnt alive. At Bifeaw-woon, near St. 
Burien’s, in Cornwall, is a circular temple, 
confifting of }2ineteen ftoncs, diftant from each 
other twelve feet, having another in the centre 
much higher than the reft.” The fame writer 
deferibes a remarkable Druid temple ftili le- 
maining entire at Harries, one of the Weftern 
iflands of Scotland, and the moft wefterly of 
them all, which exhibits, in its plan, both 
aftronomicai fcience and ftrong remains of 
that phyfical worlliip to which the ancients 
were fo grollly addicled, as it feems to have 

been 
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been crefled to the Sun and the Elements, and 
in It, he informs us, Apollo, the deity of 
ClalTernirs, was adored. The body of this 
teoo^ile confids of twelve obelilks, or columns, 
placed circularly, about feven feet high, two 
broad, and fix diftant from one another, with 
one thirteen feet high in the centre, ftiaped 
like the rudder of a fliip, doubtlefs the gno- 
mon. It has likewife four wings, firetching 
out from its Tides, confiding of four columns 
each, pointing directly eaft, fouth, weft, and 
north, to reprefent either the four elements, or 
the four cardinal points, as the twelve pillars 
doubilels were intended to denote the twelve 
ligns of the Zodiac. The avenue, which is 
north, confifts of two rows of columns, of the 
fame fize, and is ere£led at the fame diftances 
as the former : the breadth of the avenue is 
eight feet, and the ftones compollng each fide 
nineteen in number, a ftrong additional proof 
of their acquaintance with the ancient Indiarj 
cycle of nineteen years.* 


Tliflory of the Druids, vol. i. p. 90. 
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STONEHENGE, A STUPENDOUS SOLAR TEMPLE: 
THE CIRCLE INDICATES HIS DISK; AND THE 
NUMBER OF STONES FORMING IT - BEING 
SIXTY, THE GREAT SEXAGENARY CYCLE 
OF THE ASIATIC ASTRONOMERS. 

BUT, of all the circular temples of the 
Druids, as Stonehenge is the moft confi- 
derable, a defcription of it, from the moft an- 
cient and the moft modern writer on that fub- 
je6l, waving all intermediate ones, is here pre- 
fented to the reader. I take it for granted, 
that the paffage cited by Diodorus, from He- 
cataeus, and before alluded to by Mr. Knight, 
is this identical temple of Stonehenge, or 
Choir Gaur, its ancient Britifh name, mean- 
ing, according to Stukeley, the great cathedral^ 
or grand choir \ and furely no national church 
could ever better deferve that diftingullhed ap- 
pellation. 

Diodorus relates that there is an ifland to 
the north, or under the Bear, beyond the 
Celtae, meaning Gaul, little inferior in magni- 
tude to Sicily, in which the Hyperborean race, 
as the Greeks denominated all thofc nations 

that 
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that were fittmted nonh of the Streights of 
Hercules, adored Apollo, as the fapreme divi# 
nity. That in it was a magnificent confe- 
cfMed grove with a circular temple, to which 
the prieftf of the ifland frequently reforted 
with their harps to chaunt the praifes of 
Apollo, who, for the fpace of nineteen years , 
(the famous aftronomical cycle of the Druids,) 
ufed to come and converfe with them, and 
what is more remarkable, they could (as if^ 
fays Rowland, they had the ufe of telefcopes, 
and I believe they had) fhew the moon very 
near them, and difeover therein mountains and 
heaps of caverns.* He clefcribes the ifland 
as a fruitful and pleafant ifland, and relates 
that moft of the inhabitants of it were priefts 
and fongfters. He adds, that they had a lan- 
guage of tl’.eir own ; and that fome Greeks 
had been 111 it and prefented valuable gifts to 
their temple, with Greek inferiptions on them, 
and that one Abaiis came from them to 
Greece, and contradled friendfhip with the 
Delians. He concludes with faying, that, over 
their facred tov/n and temple, there prcfulcd 
a fort of men called Boreadas, (fo denominated 


• Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 1-50. 
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by the Grecians of that day,) who were their 
prlefts and rulers. 

Such is the account given near two thoui- 
fand years ago of this celebrated temple, for 
it could mean no other, by Diodorus, the Si-r 
cilian, from a writer ftill prior in time. I 
fhall now, for the benefit of thofe of my rea- 
ders who may not be pofiefled of Stukeley and 
other expenfive writers on the fubjeft, infert 
the mod recent, and, I believe, the moft accu- 
rate, account of this grand but ruinous fabric 
extant ; it is by Mr. Gough, in the new edition 
of Camden’s Britannia. 

“ Stonehenge ftands in the middle of a fine 
flat area, near the fummit of a hill, and is 
clofed with a circular double bank and ditch, 
near thirty feet broad, the vallum inwaiiis; 
after ccofling which, we afccnd thirty vards 
before we reach the work. 

The whole forms a circle of about one 
hundred and eight feet diameter, fiom out to 
out, confiding, when entire, cf fixty flones, 
thirty upright and thirty impofts; of which 
remain only twenty four upright, feventeen 
danding and feven down, three feet and a half 
afunder, and eight imports. 
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'* Eleven uprights have their five impofts on 
them by the grand entrance. Thefe ftones 
are from thirteen to twenty feet high. The 
lefier circle is fomewhat more than eight feet 
from the in fide of the outer one, and confifted 
of forty lefler ftones, (the higheft fix feet,) of 
which only nineteen remain, and only eleven 
ftanding: the walk between thefe two circles is 
three hundred feet in circumference. The 
adytum, or cell, is an oval, formed of ten 
ftones, (from fixteen to twenty-two feet high,) 
in pairs, with impofts, which Dr. Stiikeley 
calls trilithons, and above thirty feet high, 
rifing in height as they go round, and each 
pair feparate, and not connected as the outer 
pair ; the higheft eight feet. Within thefe are 
nineteen more fmaller ftones, of which only 
fix aie ftanding. At the upper end of the 
adytum is an altar, a large flab of blue coarfe 
marble, twenty inches thick, fixteen feet long, 
and four broad; prefl'ed down by the weight of 
the vart ftones that have fallen upon it. The 
whole number of ftones, uprights, impofts, 
and altars, is exaflly one hundred and foity. 
The ftones a:e far from being artificial, but 
were, moft probably, brought from thofe called 
the Grey Weatheis, on Marlboiough-Downs, 
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fifteen or fzxteen miles off ; and, if tried with a 
tool, they appear of the fame hardnefs, grain, 
and colour; generally reddifli. The heads of 
oxen, deer, and other hearts, have been found 
in digging in and about StonehengC^; but the 
human bones our author fpeaks of only in 
the circumjacent barrows. 

“ Dr. Stukeley, in 1723, dug on the infidc 
of the altar, to a bed of folid chalk, mixed with 
flints. In the reign of Henry VIII. was found 
here a plate of tin, inferibed with many let- 
ters, but in fo rtrange a charaffer, that neither 
Sir Thomas Elliott, a learned antiquary, nor 
Mr. Lilly, marter of St. Paul’s fchool, could 
make them out. This plate, to the great lofs 
of the learned w'orld, was foon after lort. 

“ Two rtone pillars appear at the foot of 
the bank next the area in which the buildings 
rtand ; and thofe are anfwered by two fpheri- 
cal pits, at the foot of the faid bank, one with 
a Angle bank of earth about it, and the other 
with a double bank, feparated by a ditch. 

“ There are three entrances from the plain 
to the ftruCture, the mort confiderable of which 
is from the north-eart ; and at each of them 
were raifed, on the outfide of the trench, two 
huge rtones, with two fmaller within, parallel 

to 
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to them. The avenues to Stonehenge was firft 
obferved by Mr. Aubrey. Dr. Stukeley found 
that it had extended more than one thoufand 
feven hundred feet down to the bottom of the 
valley, and was raifed a little above the Downs, 
between two ditches. At the bottom it turns 
off to the right, or eaft, with a circular fweep, 
and then in a ftrait line goes up the hill be- 
tween two groups of feven barrows each, call- 
ed the King’s Graves. The other branch 
points north-weft, and enters the Curfus. 
This is half a mile north from Stonehenge, 
ten thoufand feet, or two miles, long, inclofed 
by two ditches, three hundred and fifty feet 
afunder.” 

There is no occafion for my troubling the 
reader with any extended obfeivations on thefe 
accounts of Stonehenge. \V !iOC ver has read, 
or may be inclined to read, my hiltory of the 
origin of Oiiental ArchiteCtuic, as connecled 
with the aftronomicai and mythological no- 
tions of the ancients, pii::teJ in the thiid vo- 
lume of this woik, and inieited thci’c purpofe- 
ly to (erve as liis guide iii the coniaic. ation of 
the form and ornaments of the fucred fabrics 
of Afia, during the farther inveftigatioi' of the 
phylical theology of the Eaft, may fee moft of 

the 
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the aflertions realized in the form and ar- 
rangement of this old Druid temple. For, in 
the firfV place, it is circular, as it is there 
proved all ancient temples to the Sun and 
Vefta, or elementary Jire, invariably were j in 
the fecond place, the ad) turn, or fanSlum Jane- 
torum^ is of an oval form, reprefenting the 
mundane egg, aftei* the manner that all thofe 
adyta, in v, hich the facred fire perpetually 
blazed, the emblem of that vivacious invigo- 
rating energy, which, pervading the centre, 
warms and animates the whole univerfe, were 
conftantly fabricated; in the third place, the 
fituation is fixed afironomically, as we fliall 
make fully evident when we come to fpeak of 
Abury, the grand entrances both of this tem- 
ple and that fuperb monument of antiquity 
being placed exactly north-eajl, as all the gatesy 
or poitals, of the ancient caverns and cavern- 
temples were, efpecially thofe dedicated to 
Mithra, that is, the Sun, who rifes in the eaft; 
and who, in his northern coiirfe, fheds his 
moft benign influences, for which reafon the 
Indians exult in dying when the fun is to the 
north of the equator ; in the fourth place, the 
number of (tones and uprights, making toge- 
ther exactly fixty, plainly alludes to that pecu- 
liar 
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liar and prominent feature of Afiatic aftro- 
nomy, the sexagenary cycle, being entire- 
ly of Indian and Chinefe invention, and, as 
we fliall hereafter Ihew the multiple of five 
revolutions of the planet Jupiter, while the 
number of ftones forming the inner circle of 
the cove, being exa£l:ly nineteen^ again difplays 
to us the famous Metonic, or rather Indian, 
cycle, and that of thirty^ repeatedly occurring, 
the celebrated age, or generation, of the Druids; 
fifthly, the temple, being uncovered, proves it 
to have been erected under impreflions fimilar 
to thofe which animated the ancient Perfians, 
who rcjeclifed the impious idea of confining tlie 
Deity, whofc temple is earth and Ikies, within 
the fcanty limits of an inclofed (brine, how- 
ever magnificent, and therefore confequently, 
at all events, it muft have been ereded before 
the asra of Zoroafier, who flourifiaed more 
than five hundred years before Chrift, and who 
firft covered in the Peifian temples to lave 
from extindion, by the violence of wind and 
rain, the confecrated firco ; and, finally, the 
head and horns of oxen and other animals, 
found buried on the fpot, prove that the fair- 
guinary rites peculiar to the folar fuperftition, 
and more particularly the Gonicdlia, or bull 
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facrifice of India, were adlually praflifed with- 
in the awful bounds of this hallowed circle. 

ROLLDRICH, MEANING THE DRUIDs’ WHEEL, 
OR CIRCLE, A SOLAR TEMPLE: THE WHEEL 
A SACRED EMBLEM IN INDIA, AND AL- 
LUDING TO THE ROTA SOLIS. 

THE circular temple next in fame and 
magnitude to Stonehenge is that called Roll- 
DRiCH, near Chipping-Norton, in Oxford- 
(hire. It is deferibed by Stukeley, in his 
Abury, as an open temple of a circular form, 
made of Rones fet upright in the ground. 
The columns that compofe the circle of this 
temple, like thofe of Stonehenge, are rough 
and unhewn, and the whole bears even ftrong- 
cr marks of age and decay than that venerable 
pile ; for they appeared to our author to re- 
fcmble worm-eaten wood, rather than Rone. 
The very name of this ancient work, which is 
in the moR ancient Britifli dialecl:, indifputably 
proves it to be of Druid original. Camden 
calls this circle Rollc-rich Rones, and it is re- 
markable, that, in a book repofited in the 
Exchequer, fuppofed by Dr. Stukeley to be 
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Doomfday-Book, the name of the adjacent 
town is ftated to be Rollendrich. Now the 
term Rollendrich, if lightly fpelled, according 
to the ancient orthography, the Doftor con- 
tends fhould be written Rholdrwyg, which 
means the Druids' wheels or circle. 

Dr. Stukcley farther infers this to have been 
a Druid tenijde from the mcafure cn which it 
is erected. In a letter wliich he received from 
Mr. Gale, dated VVorcefter, Aug. 19, 1719, 
after that gentleman had vihted the antiquity 
at his requeft, he acquaints him, tirat the dia- 
meter of the ciiclc was thiity-fivc yards. The 
Bifliop of London alio wrote him word, that 
tlie diftance, at Stonehenge, from the entrance 
of the area to the temple irfclf was thirty-five 
yards ; and that the diameter of Stonehenge 
itfelf was thirty- five yr.rds. lie fnppofes this 
admeafurement nut to b.avc been made w ith 
mathcmaticai cxaclncLj out obferves, when we 
look into the comparative icalc of Engllih 
feet and cubits, we difccrn fixty cubits of the 
Druids is the mcafure fought for. The dia- 
meter of the outer ciicle of Stonehenge and 
this circle at Rolldrich is exactly equal. The 
circle itklf is compoied of floncs of vaiious 
fliapes and dimenfions, let pretty near toge- 
Vot. VI. L ther. 
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thcr. They are flattifli, about fixtcen inches 
thick. Originally there feems to have been 
Jixty in number, at prefent there are twenty- 
two (landing, few exceeding four foot in 
height i but one in the very north point much 
higher than the reft, feven foot high, five and 
a half broad. There was an entrance to it 
from the nortb-eajly as is the cafe at Stone- 
henge. 

To this account of Stukeley I have only to 
add, from Camden, that the country-people 
in the neighbourhood have a tradition, that 
thefe ftones were once men, thus transformed; 
that in the number of ftones compofing this 
circle we find again the fexagenary cycle of 
the Afiatics, and that a wheel was equally a 
facred fymbol in India as with the Druids j 
the figure of a very large wlicel being cut deep 
on the rock in the very front of the Elcphanta 
pagoda. The wheel was probably an ancient 
emblem of aftronomlcal cycles ; or rather, as a 
very ingenious friend of mine, Mr. Frere, one 
of the authors of that extraordinary produc- 
tion of juvenile genius, the Eton Microcofm, 
judicioufly intimated to me, on mentioning 
the fingular circumftance of a wheel occurring 
fo often in the antiquities both of India and 
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Britain, it was the rota folis to which their 
peculiar fuperftition led thofe infatuated ido- 
laters continually to allude. In truth, by 
that cxprefiion, the Latin writers meant the 
orb of the fun, rota pro folis orbe ufurpatur, 
fays Stephanus; as the Greeks ufed the word 

I proceed to prefent the reader, from Mr. 
Gough’s Camden, with an account of the fer- 
pcntine temple of Abury ; only premiling a 
few general obfervations concerning the an- 
cient SERPENT-WORSHIP. 

It is impoffible to fay in what country the 
worfliip of ferpents firfl originated. 

The ferpent was probably a fymbol of the 
KKKcSaiixtuv, or evil genius : and thofe whofe 
fears led them to adore, by way of pacifying, 
the evil daemon, erected to the ferpent the firfl 
altar. In fucceeding periods, its annual re- 
newing of its Ikin, added to the great age to 
which it fometimes arrived, induced the primi- 
tive race to make it the fymbol of immorta- 
lity. Serpents biting their tails, or interwo- 
ven in rings, were thcnceforw^ards their fa- 
vourite fymbols of vaft aftronomical cycles, 
of the zodiac, and fometimes of eternity 
itfelf. in this ufage of the fymbol we fee it 
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infolding all the ftatues of gods and deified 
rajahs in the (acied caverns of Salfette and 
Elephanta. Symbols alfo being the arbitrary 
fcnfible figns of intelledfual ideas, in moral 
philofophy, the ferpent, doubtlefs, from what 
they themfelves obferved of it and from the 
Mofaic tradition concerning its being more 
fubtle than any othep animal, became the em- 
blem of wifdom. In the ancient hierogly- 
phical alphabet, it forms the figure S. It was 
therefore, mythology and philofophy that, in 
my opinion, though I know that opinion is 
contrary to the judgement of Dr. Stukelcy, 
which I fliall hereafter give at large on this 
curious and interefling fubjeiSt, that firft ex- 
alted the ferpent, from being confidercd as an 
evil daemon, and a fmybol of evil, to the rank 
of a good daemon, and to be regarded as the 
fymbol of a benign and perfect numen. 

An ancient Phcenician fiagment, picfervcd 
for poflerity in the OEdipus yEgyptlacus, 
fully explains the notion which the Egyptians 
and other Pagan nations entertained of this 
compound hieroglyphic, the globe, wings, 
and SERPENT, which decorated the portals of 
their proudelt temples. Jupiter, fays the 
fragment, is an imagined Ipheie: fiom that 
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fphere is produced a ferpent. The fpherc 
fliews the divine nature to be without be- 
ginning or endi the ferpent his Word, which 
animates the world, and makes it prolific ; his 
n'ifigs, the Spirit of God, that by its mo- 
tion gives life to the Vv'hole mundane fy- 
ftem. 

This is farther confirmed by Stukelcy in the 
following pafTage in his Abury. 

We learn repeatedly from Sanchonlathon, 
Porphyry, and other ancient authors quoted 
by Eufebius in the Praparatio Evangelical 
that the firlb fages of the world had jull and 
true notions of the nature of the Deity, con- 
formable to thofe of the ChriiVians : that, in 
their hici'oglyphic way of writing, they de- 
figned the Deity and his myfterious nature by 
the facred figure of the circle, feipent, and 
wings. Of thefe, the circle meant theFoun- 
t.iin of all Being ; for, this being the moft per- 
fect and compiehenfive of all geometrical 
figures, they defigned it for the fymbol of 
the Firft and Supreme Being; whofe refem- 
blancc we cannot find, whole centre is every 
where, ami whole circumference is no where. 
The ferpent fymbolized the Son, or firlt di- 
vine emanation from the Supreme. This they 
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called by the name of Ptha, which Is derived 
from the Hebrew, meaning the Word. The 
wings fymbolized that divine Perfon or Ema- 
nation from the former, commonly called 
Anima Mundi, but the Egyptians called 
him Kneph, which in Hebrew fignifies 
winged. 


A B U R Y; 

A MAGNIFICENT DRUIDICAL TEMPLE OF THE 
SERPENTINE KIND, 

About a mile from Silbury-Mill is Abury, 
a ftupendous monument of Druidifm, firft 
noticed by the inquifitive Mr. Aubrey, and 
fince accurately furveyed and commented on 
by the indefatigable Dr. Stukcley. A village 
of that name being built within its circuit, 
and out of its ftones j the gardens, orchards, 
and other inclofures, have both disfigured and 
concealed the great original plan. 

The whole is environed with an immenfe 
circular rampart, or terrace, of earth, fixty 
feet broad j and a ditch within it, of the fame 
breadth. The diameter is one thoufand four 
hundred feet, the circumference four-thou- 
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fand eight hundred feet, and the area inclofed 
twenty-two acres ; through the centre of 
which runs the high road from Marlborough 
to Bath. The firft circle of ftones within 
this area is thirteen thou fand feet diameter, 
and confifls of one hundred ftones, from fif- 
teen to feventeen feet fquare, reduced, in 1722, 
to forty, of which, only feventeen were ftand- 
ing, and about forty-three feet afunder, mea- 
furing from the centre of each ftone. 

Within this great circle, were two lefTer, 
each confifting of two concentric circles, the 
outermoft of thiity, the inner of twelve, 
ftones, of the fame fize, and at the fame dif- 
tance from each other as the others. The 
fouthermoft of thefe circular temples had a An- 
gle ftone in its centie twenty-one feet high : the 
northernmoft a cell or kebla, formed of three 
ftones, placed with an obtufe angle, towards 
each opening to the north-eaft ; before which 
lay the altar, as at Stonehenge. Both thefe 
temples were almoft entire about the year 
1716 i of the north temple, outer circle, only 
three ftones remained ftanding in 1723, and 
fix down : of the fouih temple fourteen, half 
of them ftanding. 
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In the fouth end of the line, connefting 
the centres of thefe two temples, is a middle- 
fized ftone, with a hole in it, perhaps to 
fallen the vidllms to. Numbers of thefe 
Hones have been broken by burning, to build 
houfes with ; and others buried, to gain the 
ground they Hood on for pafturc. The 
two original entrances to this Hupendous 
work were from the fouth-eaft and the weft, 
and each had an avenue of Hones. The firil 
of thefe, or Kcnnet-avenue, was a mile long, 
of one hundred and ninety Hones on a fide, of 
which remained feventy-two, in 1720, termi- 
nating at Overton- Hill, which overliangs the 
town of Well Kennet, and on which was 
another double circle of forty, and eighteen 
other Hones. 

This was called, by the common people, 
the Sanctuary, and is deferibed by Mr. Aubrey 
as a double circle of Hones, four or five feet 
high ; the diameter of the outer circle forty 
yards, and of the inner fifteen : many were 
fallen, and now there is not one left. He 
fpeaks of the wall leading to it, fet with large 
Hones, of which, he fays, one fide was nearly 
entire; the other fide wanted a great many. 
He noticed only one avenue from Abury to 
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Overton-Hill, having no apprehenfion of the 
double curve it makes ; but he erred in faying 
there was a circular ditch on Overton-Hill. 
From the weft fide of Abury goes another 
avenue to Beckampton, of the fame length, 
and compofed of the fame number of ftones, 
of which fcarce any remain. On the north 
of this avenue was Longftones j a cove of 
tlircc ftones, facing the fourh-eaft; its back 
made of one of the ftones of the avenue. It 
ftood on a little eminence, and ferved as a 
chapel. This ftone and another flat one 
are each fix teen feet high and broad, and 
three and a half thick: the third cariied off. 
Aubrey calls thefe the Devil’s Quoits. Not 
far fic'in them is Longftone Long-Barrow. 

Dr. Stukcley calculated the total number of 
ftones employed to form this ftupendous woik 
of Druidifui, with its avenues and Overton- 
Temple, at fix hundred and fifty. He fuppo- 
fed that altogetlier, when entire, it repre- 
fented the Deity by a ferpent and circle ; the 
former reprefented by the two avenues, Over- 
ton-TcmpJe being its head; the latter by the 
great work within the vallum at Abury. 

At prefent, there only remains a few ftones 
ftanding of this once magnificent and extra- 
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ordinary monument of Druidical archite£lure, 
fo conftrudled, and of fuch materials, as to 
warrant the fuppofition, that neither the ra- 
vages of time, nor the chance of incident, 
could fo efFedlually have obliterated it for 
many ages to come. 

Windmill-Hill, north of Abury, is cn- 
compafled with a circular trench, covered with 
barrows 5 in one of which Dr. Stukeley found 
an urn. The ftones employed in all thofe 
works, from fifty to leventy tons weight, are 
the fame as thofe at Stonehenge, brought 
from Marlborough-Downs, where the coun- 
try-people call them sarsens, from a Phoeni- 
cian word for a rock. 

As this llupendous temple of Abury was 
firft dlfcovered and traced in all its diredlions 
by the indefatigable induftry of Dr. Stukeley, 
in fearching out the venerable remains of Drui- 
dical antiquity in Britain, and as that inge- 
nious author has made the hiftory both of 
ferpents and ferpentine temples the peculiar 
olgeft of laborious inquiry in his fecond vo- 
lume, it is but juft that he ftiould be permit- 
ted fully to explain his own fentiments on 
the fubje<5l, which he does in a more learned 
and impreffive manner than I can pretend to 

do 
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do for him. The quotation that follows is 
full as applicable to Afiatic as Biitilk antiqui* 
ties, and remarkably corroborates not only 
moft of the preceding aflertions in this vo- 
lume, but the general hypothefis on which 
this work and the Indian hiftory proceeds. 


DRACONTIA, OR SERPENTINE TEMPLES, AND 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SERPENTS 
CONSIDERED. 


“ Dracontia,” fays our author, “ was a 
name among the firft learned nations, for the 
very ancient fort of temples, of which they 
could give no account, nor well explain their 
meaning upon it. 

“ Servius, on the fecond iEneid, writes, 
* anguis is a proper name of the water-fnake, 
ferpens of the land, draco of thole belonging 
to temples.’ This latter unavoidably brings 
to our mind the temples of the ancients kept 
by dragons, which we fo frequently meet with 
in clalTical hiftory. And we may well pre- 
fume they mean fuch temples as this of Abury, 
pracontia. 


‘ The 
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The ferpent,’ fays Maximus of Tyre, 
DiiTert, 38. ‘ was the great fymbol of the 
D. ' y to mofi nations, and, as fuch, was wor- 
fhipped by the Indians/ The temples of old, 
made in the form of a ferpent, were called, for 
that reafon, Dracontia. The univerfality of 
this regard for ferpents fliews the high anti- 
quity of the fymbol, and that it was antedi- 
luvian. 

“ In truth, the firtl learning in the world 
confided chiefly in fymbols. The wifdom of 
the Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Jews, 
of Zoroader, Sanchoniathon, Phcrecydes 
Syrus, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, of all 
the ancients, that is come to our hand, is 
fymbolic, ‘ It was the mode,’ fays Serranus 
on Plato’s Sympofium, ‘ of the ancient phi- 
lofophers, to reprefent truth by certain fym- 
bols and hidden images.’ That tlie Druids 
ftudied in this enigmatic and fymbolic way, 
appears from what we are writing uponj and 
Diogenes Laertius, in his proem, affirms it of 
them. Heranks them with the Magi, Chaldeans, 
and Gymnofophifls, gives fbme of their doc- 
trines, and makes them rather more ancient 
than the Egyptians, meaning the learned among 
the Egyptians. He fays, ‘ the Gymnofophifls 


aic 
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are defcended of the Magi, and, fome affirm, the 
Jews too.’ He means the anceftois of the Jews, 
Abraham in particular. I believe, Druids, 
Chaldeans, Gymnofophifts, and Egyptians, 
all defcended, or rather dikiples, of the Magi, 
who were the firit and patriaichal pi lefts after 
the flood. Sanchoniathon call; Shem, as I 
take it, by the name of Magus, as the prince 
of the order. He fays the Egyptians veil 
their doctrines under the figure of beetles, 
fnakes, birds, and other animals. And it 
feems to be the oiigin of animal- worlhip in 

Egypt- _ 

“ This fymbol of the fnake and circle, which 
is the picture of the temple of A bury, we 
fee on innumerable Egyptian momiments. 
Always it holds the uppermoft, the firft and 
chief place ; which flicws its high dignity. 

“ Mr. Selden, upon the Arundel marbles, 
p. 1 23, fays, ‘ this figure in abbreviated wri- 
ting, among the Greeks, fignifies Axiuuv, the 
Deity.’ And Kiicher, in liis third tome, af- 
firms the like of the Brachmans of the Eaft- 
Indies. 

“ 1 can by no means admit it to he an Egyp- 
tian invention. The Egyptians took this, 
and hieroglyphic writing in general, from tlie 

common 
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common anceftors of mankind. This is fuf- 
ficiently proved from the univerfality of the 
thing, reaching from China in the eaft, to 
Britain in the weft, nay, and into America 
too. 

‘‘Nothing of fo high account among the 
Chinefe as the repreftntation of dragons and 
fcrpents, as we fee in all their pictures and 
utenfilsj nay, the very ftamps upon their ink. 
It is the genial 'banner of their empire. It 
means every thing that is facred among them. 
In Baron Vifcher’s elegant book of ancient ar- 
chiteflure, Tab. XV. you have the pidure of 
a Chinefe triumphal arch (of whicli there are 
many in the city of Pekin ; > twice upon it 
is pictured, in a tablet over the front, a cir- 
cle and two fnakes, as on Egyptian works. 
They adorn their temples, houfcs, habits, and 
every thing, with this figure, as a common 
prophylaxis. I apprehend it was from the be- 
ginning a facred amuleiic chara6ler. It is 
carved feveral times on the cornifhes of the 
temple (I take it fo to be) of Perfepolis, as 
we fee in Sir John Chardin, Le Brun, Kaemp- 
fer. Dragons were the Parthian enfigns, 
from whom the Romans, in later times, took 

them. 
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them, and our Saxon anceftors from the Ro» 
mans. It is a known verfe in the Satyrift, 

Pinge duos angues, facer eft locus. 

“ If we confider the natural hiftory of this 
animal, we muft allow the ferpent-kind, as to 
their outward appearance, to be among the 
moft beautiful creatures in the world. The 
poets, thofe great mailers of nature, are lux- 
uriant in their defcriptions of them, compa- 
ring them to the moft glorious appearance in 
the univerfe, the rainbow. 

Thus Virgil, JEneid V. 

CsEruleae cui tergi not®, tnaculofus & auro 
Squamam incenOebat fulgorj ceu nubibus arcus 
Mille tiahit varies, adverfo folc colorcs. 

Thus Lucan, 

Serpitis aurato nitidi fulgore dracones. 

- ■ - - — Crisis prafignis & auro. 

igne micant oculi. OviD Met. 3, 

Of Cadmus’s fnake. 

“ Hephaeftion 11. writes concerning the hy- 
dra of Hercules, that half his head was of gold. 
I faw a fnake of fuch exquifite beauty in 
Surrey. The motion and the appearance or 

bright 
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bright golden colour, being fo like to angelic 
feraphic beings, no wonder the ancients con- 
ceived fo high a regard for the ferpent, as to 
reckon it a mort divine animal. There is a 
kind of them bred in Arabia and Africa, of a 
fhining yellow colour, like brafs, or burnilhed 
gold, which in motion rcfle( 5 ts the fun-beams 
with inconceivable luftre. Some of them are 
faid to liave wings, called Seraphs, Saraphs, 
Seraphim, mentioned Deut. xii. 15: this is the 
name given to the brazen ferpent : and equally 
to the angels and celeftial meffengers, who are 
deferibed of tliis appearance, in Scripture. So 
the cherubim that fupported the Shechinah 
in Ezekiel i. 7, ‘ Sparkled like the colour of 
burniflied brafs.’ The divine ajipearance be- 
tween the candlefticks in Jpocalypfe i. 15. ‘ His 
feet were like to fine brafs, as if they buined 
in a furnace.’ Hence his ininifters are called 
a flame of fire, Tpalm civ. 4. 

“ Secondly, conlider the mothn of a ferpent j 
it is wonderful j performed witliout the help 
of legs, nay incomparably quicker than their 
kindled of the crocodile and lizard kind, which 
have four legs. It is fvvift, faiooth, wavy, and 
beautiful. The ancients conceived it to be 
like the walking of the gods 5 whence the no- 
tion 
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tion of deified heroes with ferpents feet; Phe- 
recydes Syrus fays, the gods have fnakes feet: 
meaning their motion was fmooth and fweep- 
ing, without the alternate ufe of legs. 

Heliodorus III. fpeaks of the wavy motion 
of the gods, not by opening their feet, but 
with a certain aerial force: it was called in~ 
cejfus. Non ambulamuSy fed incedimus, fays Se- 
neca. 

Aft ego, qu5E divum tncfdo regin.i, Jovifque 

Et foror & coiijux V IRG. iErJ. i. 

Et vera incejpi patuit dea. 

“ So the prophet Ezekiel delcribes the mo- 
tion of the elate globes under the cherubims 
feet, as it ought to be underltood, Ezck. i. 12. 
Sanchoniathon the Phccnician in Eujeb. lib. i. 
p. 7, writes, that tlic nature of ferpents is di- 
vine. ‘ It is the moll; fpiritual animal of all, 
and fieiy ; it performs all its various motions 
by its fpirit, wiihcut other organs ; and much 
more of this kind to our purpufe.’ ferem. xlvi. 
22, the fnout and the march of an armj are 
compared to the motion of a ferpent. 

“ Thirdly, from the form, pad's wc to the 
mind of the ferpent, if wc may be allowed fo to 
talk. The wifdom of this creature is cele- 

VoL.VI. M brated 
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brated fi’om the time of creation itfelf. Mofes 
writes, it was more fubtle than any other crea- 
ture, Genef. iii. i. Our Saviour recommends 
to the miniftry to imitate the prudence of 
ferpents, as well as the innocence of doves: ho 
makes it the fymbol of Chriftian prudence. 
The Pfalmift compares the flynefs of the 
wicked to the ferpent, which refufes to be 
charmed. Ariftotle writes, that this animal is 
very crafty; but if we inquire into authors 
concerning this vvifdom of the creature, no- 
thing occurs fatisfadfory : in truth it is figura- 
tive and fymbolical; meaning the charm of 
rhetoric and oratory, takerr from the divided 
tongue of this creature, and more efpecially 
regarding the preachers of evangelical truths ; 

among the ancients was prudence. 
Our Saviour, in the foiecited place of the Apo- 
calypfe, is reprefcntcd with a two-edged fword 
in his mouth, meaning the efficacy of preach- 
ing. The people affirmed ‘ never man fpake 
like this man and he fent the divine fpirit of 
eloquence and languages upon his apoftles, in 
the likencfs of cloven tongues of fire. 

“ Scrvrus on the fecond ^Eneid, fpeaking of 
the tongue of Laacoon’s ferpent, fays, 

liiiibcbaut luiguis vibrantibus ora, 


and 
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and tells us, no creature moves its tongue with 
fo much fwiftnefs j fo that it feenis triple. 


» ' Trefque vibrant lingue — 

Says Ovid of Cadmus’s fiiake. 

“ The tongue was the only a^five arms of 
the apoftles, as the bifid tongue of the ferpcnt 
is its only weapon; and which, as the ancients 
thought, carried life and death with it. 

“ From the numerous and credible accounts 
I have feen, fnakes, I am perfuaded, have a 
power of charming, by looking ftedfaftly with 
their fiery eyes on birds, mice, and fuch crea- 
tures as they prey upon. They are put into 
fuch an agony, as to run by degrees into their 
open mouth. Farther, fnakes were thought 
to have an enchanting power, not only with 
their eyes, but likewife by whifpering into the 
cars: for by that whifpering they communi- 
cated a prophetic and divine fpirit. 

“ All thefc put together, I take to be good 
reafons for the extraordinary veneration paid 
to this creature from all antiquity. Our oldeft 
heathen writer, Sanchonlathon, fays, the Phoe- 
nicians called it agatbodeemon, the good angel. 
Epies, the Phcenician, in Eufebius, pronounces 

M 2 it 
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it a moll divine animal. Maximus of Tyre, 
before quoted, writes, that the ferpent was the 
great fymbol of the Deity in moll nations, 
even among the Indians.”* 

Of this latter aflertion I have already, in 
the preceding volumes of Indian Antiquity, 
given innumerable proofs; and the reader may 
confult, as additional proof, the engraving, 
in the fifth, of Hindoos adoring and feeding 
ferpents. Dr. Stukeley concludes by obferving: 
“ No wonder, then, from fuch reafons as thefe, 
and others as obvious, the ancients concluded 
this to be the mod divine of all animals, and 
thought it the apteft fymbol of the Nwj 
the other, or fecond, mind of Plato, whom 
they affirmed to be the Creator of the world. I 
know not whetlier this notion of theirs did 
not farther contribute to it ; they thought thefe 
animals brought forth by the mouth. They 
have too no limbs, or members for adlion, but 
exert their mighty power by the mouth only; 
whence Horus Apollo fays, ‘ a ferpent is the 
fymbol of the mouth.’” 

A very curious remain of this kind of tem- 
ple, and one, that, when refident at Woodford, 


Stukelcj’i ALury, p. 56, et feq. 
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ill Eflex, I examined myfelf, is that on Nave- 
ftock-Common, and not the leafl; ingenious 
part of the Doctor’s account of it is his deri- 
vation of the name. “ In the laft year of my 
travels,” fays he, “ I found another of thefe 
alare temples on Naveftock-Common, in Eflex, 
wliich feeins to be of a later date than the 
other, and v\dien perhaps the original doctrine 
concerning thefe theological fpeculations was 
fomevvhat forgotten ; becaufe this temple’ is 
fituate on a dry common, not near water-, but 
the figure is the very fame. 

“ What is exceedingly remarkable, as to this 
noble antiquity on Naveftock-Common, is, 
that the name fhould remain to this time, and 
which confirms all that wc faid before con- 
cerning them, as to their name and meaning: 
for Naveflock mufl have been fo called from 
fomc old and remarkable tree, probably an 
oak, upon or by the CNEPH, or winged 
temple, Naveftock. Our Englifh word knave, 
which had no ill meaning at firfl, fignifies the 
fvime thing, datm, impiger the Latin word 
gnavus the very fame: and knap, a Teutonic 
word, the like: all from the Hebrew original. 

“ I doubt not, but there are more fuch tem- 
ples in the Britannic ifles, called Knaves-Caf-; 

M 3 ties 
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ties or the like. One I remember to have Teen, 
on a great heathy common, by the Roman 
Wading' Street, in StafFordfliire. And Mr. 
Toland takes notice of a winged temple of our 
Druids in the Hebrid or Hyperborean iflands, 
Shetland.”’ 

Although the disfigured plan and ruined 
fiate of this vaft Druidical fane forbid us to 
fpeak concerning it with all that precifenefs 
and decifion necefiaiy to the eftablifhment of 
a new hypothefis ; yet my conjefture of the 
ftones being placed in number and order con- 
fonant to ideas founded in aftronomy, borders 
nearly upon certainty, when we confider the 
various corroborating circumfiances in the 
preceding account. The remarkable numbers 
loo, 6o, 30, and 12, conftantly occurring, 
unavoidably bring to our recolleclion the great 
periods of aftronomical theology; the century, 
the fexagenary cycle of India, the thirty years 
which formed the Druid age, the twelve figns 
of the zodiac, and the number of years in 
which the revolutions of Saturn are perform- 
ed j of which, multiplied by five, it has been 
previoully obferved, the fexagenary cycle was 
originally fabricated. Thus the great circle 
confifts, we are told, of 100 ftones ; the whole 

temple 
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temple is farrounded with a circular rampart, 
60 feet broad, and with a ditch of exadlly the 
fame breadth, and of the two concentric cir- 
cles, inclofed within the greater, the outermoft 
confifts of 30, the inner of 12 ftones. Dr. 
Stukeley computes that the two avenues, the 
one leading to Kennet, the other to Beck- 
hampton, were each formed of 190 ftones; 
but, as of thefe fo very few remained for him 
to form a juft computation by, we may 
fairly, upon the ground of analogy, and as 
having an equal reference to aftronomical cal- 
culation, ftate the number of each to- have 
been 180, which, doubled, gives the total 
amount of the days of the ancient year, before 
it was reformed by the fupeiior correclnefs of 
modern aftronomers. That the Orientals ac- 
tually did regulate their defigns in architecn 
ture by fuch fanciful rules of menfuratjon is 
evident from what Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
that the walls of Babylon were built by Se- 
miramis, of the extent of 360 furlongs, to 
mark the number of days of the ancient year. 
He adds, Ihe employed in that vaft under- 
taking no lefs than two millions of mep, and 
one ftadium was eredled every day, till th© 
whole was completed within the period of 

M 4 that 
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that year, the length of which the meafurc 
of their circumference was intended to repre- 
fent.* Nor did they confine their aftronomi- 
cal allufions to architecture only, for they en- 
tered largely into their religious and civil or- 
dinances, fince the fame author informs us, 
that, at the tomb of Ofiris, during the days of 
lamentation, the priefts, who were appointed 
to bewail his death, daily poured out libations 
of milk from 360' vafes,*]- to denote the days 
of the primitive year, ufed in the reign of that 
monarch ; and, again, that, at Acanthe, near 
Memphis, on the Lybian fide of the Nile, it 
was an ancient immemorial cuftom, on a par- 
ticular fefiival, for 360 priefts to fetch water 
from the Nile, in as many vefl'els, from that 
liver, and then to pour the water into a great 
receiver perforated at the bottom ; by which 
ceremony they reprefented both the days of 
the ancient year and the ceafelefs lapfe of irre- 
vocable timc.J Another ftill more remarkable 
ftory of this kind is recorded by Herodotus, 
who acquaints us, that Cyrus, in his expedi- 


* Diod. Sical. p. 120. 
f Ibid. lib. i. p, z 6 . Rhodomannl, 
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tion againfl Babylon, in order to render the 
river Gyndes fordable for his army, as well 
as from a curious fpecies of revenge for the lofs 
of one of the confecrated horfes of the fun, 
drowned in the previous attempt to pafs tliat 
flream, divided it into 360 channels, the num- 
ber of the degrees through which the fun him- 
felf paffes in his progrefs through the zodiac,* 
Thefe are all plain veftiges of the folar de- 
votion, as well as proofs of its univerfal influ- 
ence which fpread from the plains of Babylon, 
where it originated under Belus, to the rocks 
and forefts of Britain, firft tenanted by his 
pofterity the Belidae, that primaeval colony who 
inftituted the Bealtine, and who, according to 
Mr. Bryant’s and my own fuppofiiion, were 
the fabricators of Stonehenge and the de- 
figners of Abury. Dr. Stukcley, alfo, we fee, 
eflimates the whole number of ftones inter- 
fperfed throughout the ftupendous work of 
Abury to be 650; but, for the reafons al- 
leged above, no great violence will be offered 
to probability if we ftate them as 600, which 
is the precife period afierted by Jofejihus, from 
the tiaditions of his nation, to have been 
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Jcnown to the antc>dUuvians, and ftated by 
him to have been their annus magnusJ* By 
this cycle of fix hundred years, which Bailli 
terms lunifolar, Jofephus is fuppofed to have 
meant the period wherein the fun and moon 
return to the fame fituation in the heavens in 
which they were at the commencement of that 
cycle; and it is of this cycle that the great 
aftronomer Caflinl, cited in Long, fpeaks with 
fuch rapture, for he obferves, tliat this grand 
period, of which no intimation is found in the 
remaining monuments of any other nation, 
except the ancient Hebrews, is the fineft pe- 
riod that ever was invented, fince it brings 
out the folar year more exaiily than that of 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and the lunar month 
w'ithin about one fecond of what it is deter- 
mined by modern aftronomers. If, adds Caliini, 
the ante-diluvians had fuch a period of 600 
years, they muft have known the motions of 
the lun and moon more accurately than they 
were known fome ages after the flocxl.-f* 

But to refume the confideration of other 
interefting and important matters fuggefted 

♦ Jofephi Antiq. Judaic, lib, i. cap. 3. 

•j- Long’s Aftronomy, vol.ii. P.&33. 
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by the furvey of Abury. When the reader re- 
collefts all that has been remarked in the pre- 
ceding volumes concerning the northern af- 
pefts of the gates of the ancient caverns and 
temples, it will be no fmall corroboration of 
an hy{>othefis, which would eftablifli thefe im- 
menfe ftru6tures as the work of an Oriental 
colony, that the grand entrance to this tem- 
ple, not lefs than Stonehenge, is towards the 
nortb-eafi quarter ^ for, as Stukeley has very ju- 
dicioufly remarked, ever fince the world began, 
in building temples, or places of religious wor- 
fiiip, men have been ftudious in fettling them 
according to the quarters of the heavens; 
fince they confidered the world as the general 
temple, or houfc of God, and that all particu- 
lar temples fhould be regulated according to 
that idea. The eaft naturally claims a prero- 
gative, where the fun and all the planets and 
liars arife : the eaft, therefore, they confidered 
as the face and front of the univerfal temple. 
The north was confidered as the right hand, 
and great power of the world ; the fouth as the 
left hand, or lefTcr power. For, when the fun 
approaches the northern region, palling over 
the vernal equinox, he brings plenty, and the 
fulnefs of his benign influences : when he re- 
turns 
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turns to the fouth, the face of nature lan- 
guifhes In its winter attire; therefore they 
thought the polar region not only higheft, but 
of moft eminence and efFe6t. This obferva- 
tion, he afterwards adds, immediately applies 
to our purpofe, for we cannot but obferve, 
that the whole of Abury temple, if due regard 
be had to its figure, has its upper part to the 
north, and its face, if we may fo fpeak, to- 
wards the eaft. In that direction the ferpent 
bends ; that way the cove of the northern 
temple opens; that way the cove of Beck- 
hampton avenue ; that way the face of Stone- 
henge temple looks. So that the Druids appear 
to have the fame notions with the other wife 
men of the Oriental ancients.* It has been 
obferved, that the two Vvings of Abury are 
formed of two temples inclofcd within the 
grtat circular temple; the one of thefe is 
fituated on the noith, and the other on the 
fouth, on which our antiquary remarks : it 
Ihould feem that the northern temple had the 
pre-eminence, and was the moie facred of the 
two: for, as the cove was the adytum of that 
temple, fo the whole northern temple may be 

' Ste St ikc!. > Ab'iiy, p 51. 
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efteemed as the adytum of the whole work, 
the foutherii being as the body of it.* 

Thefe temples, however, were not only thus 
placed with reference to ancient theological 
notions, ftridly Oriental j but their ftations 
were fixed with mathematical precifion to cor- 
refpond with the four cardinal points. Dr. 
Stukeley is of opinion, that, in thus fixing 
their fituation, they ufed a compafs, or magne- 
tic inftrument, and he has mofi; ingenioufly at- 
tempted to afcertain, from the variation of that 
needle, the exact sera of the conftrudtion of ei- 
ther building. He found the variation in all the 
works about Stonehenge to be between fix and 
feven degrees to the eaft of the north, and at 
Abury to be about ten degrees the fame way, 
and that as precifely as polHble. This circum- 
ftance, he obferves, niufl neceflarily excite at- 
tention; as, from this regular variation in both 
places, there is lefs reafon to fuppofe it acci- 
dental. The whole work was manifeftly in- 
tended to be fet on the cardinal points of the 
heavens, but they all vary one way, and exa(5l- 
ly the fame quantity. Thus Kennet-avenue 
enters the town of Abury ten degrees north of 


(he 
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the north-weft point, which north-weft point 
was the Druids’ purpofe. The neck of thes 
ferpent going down from Overton-Hill regards 
Silbury precifely, and their intent was that it 
fhould be full weft; but it is ten degrees north 
of the weft. The meridian line of the whole 
work palTes from Silbury-Hill to the centre of 
the temple at Abury: this varies ten degrees 
to the eaft from the north point. The ftu- 
pendous cove in 'the northern temple opens 
ten degrees eaft of north-eaft ; whereas it was 
their purpofe that it fhould exaftly correlpond 
with north-eaft. The diameter of the great 
circle of the great ftones at Abury, on which 
the north and fouth temples are built, waade- 
figned to have been fet on the line from north- 
weft: to fouth-eaft, but it verges ten degrees 
northward ; and fo it is of all other particu- 
lars,* The refult of his oblcrvations on this 
point is, that, arguing upon Halley’s hypo- 
thefts, that an entire revolution of the circle 
is performed in about the fpace of 700 years, 
and, judging from the different effedl of the 
weather upon the refpedtive ftrudlures, the 
great diverfity in the manner of the works. 


■* Abury, p. 52. 
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added to many other confiderations, we may 
conclude Abury to have been ereded at Jeaft: 
700 years prior in time to Stonehenge. But 
if we take two entire revolutions of that cir- 
cle, it will then have been ere6fcd 1400 years 
previous to the other, which will carry U9 
back to the time of Abraham, near two thou- 
fand years before Chrift, about which time 
the Do£lor thinks the Tyrian Hercules led the 
firft Phoenician colony to Britain, To all this 
accumulation of conjeftural evidence by Stukc- 
ley, I lhall add, that the magnet is mentioned, 
by the moft ancient claffical writers, under 
the name of Lapis Heraclius, in allufion to its 
aflerted inventor Hercules j ai d Dr. Hyde en- 
ables me to affirm, that the Chaldeans and 
Arabians have immemorially made ufe of it, 
to guide them over the vaft deferts that over- 
fpread their refpedivc countries.* Accoiduig 
to the Chinefe records, alfo, the Emperor 
Ching-Vang, above a thoufand years before 
Chrift, prefented the ambairadois of the king 
of Cochin-China with a Ipecies of magnetic 
index, which, fays Martinius, “ eerie monjlra^ 
bat iter, five terra iilud. Jive mari Jdcientibus" 


* See Hyde de Religione Vetcrujii Peiurum, p. 189. 
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The Chinefe, he adds, call this inftrument 
Chinan; a name by which they at this day de- 
nominate the mariner s compafs.* In rcfpe6l to 
the Indians, there can be little doubt of their 
having been as early acquainted with the mag- 
net, as the earlicft of thofe nations whom their 
gems and rich manufactures allured to their 
coaft, and whole fliorcs they themfelves vifited 
in return ; and that they were, in the remotefl 
leras, engaged not lefs than the Phcenicians in 
projects of diftant commerce and navigation, 
which cannot be extenfivcly carried on with- 
out a knowledge of the magnet’s powers, I 
have this ftrong and curious evidence to pro- 
duce ; for, in the moft venerable of their fa- 
cred law-tradls, the Inftitutes of Menu, that 
is, the firft, or Sw-ayambhuva Menu, fuppofed 
by the Indians to have been revealed by that 
primeval legiflator many millions of years 
ago, and to which, in fadt, after mature deli- 
beration, Sir William Jones cannot affign a 
lefs ancient date than one thoufand or fifteen 
hundred years before the Chriftian aera, but 
which is, probably, of a far fuperior tradi- 
tional antiquity, there is a curious pafTage on 


Martinius, Hlft. Sin. p. 106. 
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the legal intereft of money, and the limited 
rate of it in different cafes, with an excep- 
tion in regard to adventures at ka”* 

Future inveftigatio^, and our increafing 
knowledge relative to the early growth of the 
fciences in India, will probably demonftrate 
the fa<5l which is here only fuppofed. The 
channel, by which they might have very eafily 
became acquainted with its wonderful proper- 
ties, muft be inftantly apparent to every one 
w'ho refle6ts on the innumerable benefits, 
which the difcovery of fo ineftimable a trea- 
fure has bellowed upon mankind. In fail, 
the ftupendous acquifition may, in my opi- 
nion, be fafely affigned to divine Revelation 
vouchfafed to Noah, that it might be an un- 
erring guide to that holy and favoured patri- 
arch when inclofed in the dark bofom of the 
ark. Nor is it at ail improbable that the 
Deity, by whofe exprefs dire6lion that ark was 
fabricated, Ihould impart, at the fame time, 
the knowledge of a magnetical index to direct 
its devious courfe, amidll the boundlefs dark- 
nefs that reigned around, and the united fury 
of the conflidting elements. The momentous 


* See vot i. p, ^23, anJ vol. n. p. 371. 
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fccret thus intrufted ro the patriarch might be 
traufmitted down to his immediate poiVerity, 
and by them- inviolably preferved, till the pe- 
riod arrived when the enlarged population and 
inCreafing commerce of mankind rendered its 
tMvulgement neceflary, towards fulfilling the 
benevolent defigns of that Providence who 
conftituted man a focial and an inquifitive 
bting. 

An inquiry Has already in part been infti- 
tuted into the real country and sera in which 
Hercules flourifhed, and I have (hewn, that 
neither the Hercules of Tyre, nor yet of Egypt, 
were the firft whofe adlionS are recorded on 
the page of hiftory. There was, we have 
feen, a Chaldean (that is, an Indian) Her- 
cules, or, as we have found him before deno- 
minated, an Hercules Belus, prior in time to 
all who bore the name ; and ujron that fa6l, 
which I hope to eftablifli beyond all doubt, 
depends a great part of the novel fyflem 
which I mean to purfue in the courfe of 
the Indian Hiftory; for every man has 
his fyftem before him when he commences a 
great hiftorical undertaking; and, if the fyftem 
be founded on a proper bafis, that is, of 
fafts recorded in profane, compared with and 

ftrengthened 
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ftrengthened by thofe of facred, hlftory, it is 
to be hoped that fuch fyftem merits, and will 
find, fupport. 

For the information alluded to we arc in- 
debted to a celebrated and eloquent Pagan wri- 
ter, whofe account, in this inftance, wonder- 
fully corroborates the true fyftem of facred the- 
ological hiftory. It is Cicero, who, after enu- 
merating the refpeftive genealogies of all thofe 
who bore the name of Hercules in the ancient 
world, acquaints us, that “ the Indian Hercules 
is denominated Belus and I hope, hereafter, 
in the regular hiftoiy of ancient India, to make 
ftill more and more evident what has already 
been alfcrted, that to this renowned Aflyrian 
and Indian conqueror, who, under the name of 
Bali, engrofl'es three of the Indian Avatars, is 
to be alcribed ihe greateft part of the nume- 
rous exploits of that celebrated perfonagfe in 
different quarters of the world j exploits of 
which the memory was deeply rooted, and 
continued for a long time to flourifh, in every 
colony that emigrated from Afia, deeply- 
blended with their hiftory and interwoven 
with their mythology. Pie was, as before 
obfei'ved, and the fadt ought to be perpetually 


* D'‘ Natura Deoraai, hb, iii. 
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borne in mind, conftantly compared, for the 
fplendour of his aflions and the extent of 
his power, to the sun that illuminates and 
feems to govern the worlds and the name of 
Baal, and Bel, was equally applied to both 
the monarch and the orb. Of thefe affer- 
tions there cannot, in any nation, be given 
more ftriking and diredl proofs than have already 
been brought forward refpefting their preva- 
lence in Britain : here, we have feen the facred 
fires in honour of Belus once flamed over 
the whole ifland. Mr. Toland, in that part 
of his hiftory of the Druids which has 
been fo often referred to and in part ex- 
trailed, but never before inferted at length, 
gives the following account of thefe feftival 
fires. “ On May-eve the Druids made pro- 
digious fires on thefe earns, which, being 
every one in fight of fome other, could not 
but afford a glorious fhow over a whole na- 
tion. Thefe fires were in honour of Beal, or 
Bealan, Latinized by the Roman writers into 
Belenus, by which name the Gauls and their 
colonies underftood the Sun: and, therefore, 
to this hour, the firft day of May is, by the 
ab-original Irifh, called La Bealteine, or 
the day of Bekn s fire. May-day is likewife 

called 
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called La Bealteine by the Highlanders of 
Scotland, who are no contemptible part of the 
Celtic offspring. So it is in the Isle ot Man : 
and, in Armoric, a prieft is ftill called Belee, 
or the fervant of Bel, and the prieffhood 
Belegieth.'’* 

This Indian Hercules, therefore, this en- 
terprizing god -king Belus, is the true proto- 
type of him who was worlhipped at Tyre, and 
was the great promoter of commerce and na- 
vigation ; of him who was adored as the van- 
quilher of Bufiris in Egypt, and whofe twelve 
labours are the fymbols of the Sun toiling 
through the twelve figns of the zodiac; of 
him, in fhort, whole complicated hiftory was 
in after-ages, with all its extravagances, 
adopted by the fabulous Greeks. One of the 
moft curious and remarkable of the mytho- 
logic feats of Hercules was his failing in a 
golden cup, which Apollo, or the Sun, had 
given him, to the coafts of Spain, where he 
fet up the pillars that bear his name. On 
this palfage Macrobius remarks, Ego autem ar- 
bitror non poculo Herculem maria tranfueSium^ 
fed navigio cui scypho nomen From 

* See Toland’s Hiftory of the Diuids, p. 70. 
t VideMacrobli Salurnalia, lib. v. cap. ji, p. 532, edlt.ocl. 1670. 
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this fable of the golden cup, which was pro- 
bably no more than a gilded velTel, we may 
both colleft in what manner the celebrated 
feats of Hercules arc to be underftood, and 
arrive at an important hiftoiical truth con- 
cealed under the allegory, that Hercules, or 
at leaft a chieftain, or colony, aflliming the 
name of their fovereign, a circumftance not 
unufual in the earlieft periods of time, vifited 
Europe, and tranfported thither the theological 
rites and civil cuftoms of the Oriental world : 
but how they could perform with fafety and 
fuccefs fo diflant and hazardous a voyage, 
without the aid of the magnetic needle to con- 
duft them, muft be left to the confideration 
of tbofe of my readers who may reject the 
hypothefis above fubmitted to them. 

It ought not to be concealed, however, 
that by fome mythologifts, and efpccially by 
the author of fome letters, on this fubject, to 
Sir Hildebrand Jacob, this myfterious vafe, 
given by Apollo to Hercules, is contended to 
have been itfelf the mariner’s compafs-box, by 
which, not in which, he failed over the vaft 
ocean. The fame author contends, that the 
image of Jupiter Hanimon, whofe Libyan 
temple, according to Herodotus, took its rife 

from 
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from Phoenicia, was nothing more than, a 
magnet, which was carried about by the 
priefts, when the oracle was confultcd, in a 
golden feyphui : that the famous golden fleede 
was nothing elfe: whence, l^e fays, the fhip 
which carried it is faid to have been fenfible; 
and polTeired of the gift of fpeech; and, fi-* 
nally, that the high authority of Homer may 
be adduced to coiToborate the conjedlure, that 
the Phasacians, a people renowned for nautical 
fcience, had the knowledge of the magnet j foe 
he obferves, either that certain lines in the 8th 
book of the Odyfley, describing the Phaeacians 
veffels as inftincl with foul, and gliding, with^ 
out a pilot, through, the pathlefs ocean to 
their place of deftination, allude to the at- 
traftive power of the magnet, or elfe are ut- 
terly unintelligible.* Whatfoever truth there 
may be in this flatement, it is evident, from 
the extenfive intercourfe anciently carried on 
between nations inhabiting oppofite parts of 
the globe, ■where the Jiars, peculiar to their 
own native region, could no longer afford them thf, 
means of fafe navigation, that the important 
difeovery muft be of far more ancient date 

* See an Inquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, 
by the Rev- Mr. Cooke, p. 27. 
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than the year of our Lord 1260, to which it 
is generally affigned, and by the means of 
Marco Polo, a man famous for his travels into 
the Eaft. 

Concerning the Sexagenary Cycle, of which 
fo much has been faid above, 1 find among my 
papers a fliort eflay, originally written for a 
refpeftable literary journal, which I fhall beg 
the reader’s permiffion to infert in this place, 
as it will tend greatly to elucidate many parts 
of this volume. The proof of the aflerted 
fa£l, of the year anciently beginning in the In- 
dian fign Cartic, or the Bull, here adduced 
from the firft authority of India, is not the 
leaft important part of it. 


ON THE SEXAGENARY CYCLE OF INUIA AND 
CHINA. 


THE Hindoo aftronomy, as it is gradually 
unfolded to us, opens an aftonifhing profpedl 
for the contemplation of the European philo- 
fopher. It is a fyflem of perpetual cycles, 
extending upwards from their kreeshna- 
PAKSHA, or cycle of the bright half of the 
moon^ (that is, in plain Englifh, a fortnight,) 

to 
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to millions of revolving years. Every deity 
of India, at leaft all their Dii majores, have ' 
their allotted periods ; and Brahma, Veelhnu, 
and Seeva, prefide over their refpeclive Calpas, 
Manwantaras, and Yugs. 

Of thefe varied and multiform cycles, none 
are more important, or few more univerfally 
made ufe of, than the fexagena-ry cycle. 

In this aftronomy there is one fafl which 
has often excited the wonder of thofe who 
are well acquainted with the haughty and felf- 
fufficient charafler of the Indian Brahmin, 
who confiders his country as the original feat 
and fource of learning, whence it has flowed, 
by various channels, to the other ftates and 
empires of the world, and who would there- 
fore never condefeend to borrow either the 
principles of his religion, or the elements of 
his aftronomy, from the mileeches, or infidels, 
as he denominates the inhabitants of all fo- 
reign kingdoms. It is the very fingular cir- 
cumftance of all the days in the week being 
named, in the Sanfereet language, after the 
fame planets to which they were anciently al^ 
figned by the Greeks and Romans. For the 
fatisfatSfion of the reader, I (hall exhibit thofe 
Sanfereet names, as they ftand arranged in the 
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Preface to Mr. Halhed’s Code of Gentoo 
Laws : ^udeeta JVar^ Solis dies ; Soma W ar^ 

Lunx dies j Mungel War^ Martis dies } Boodh 
Wary Mercurii dies ; Breehafpati Wary Jovis 
dies i Sookra War, Veneris dies ; Sanifcher Wary 
Saturni dies.* Thefe planets are thus deno- 
minated, and are affigned to the particular 
days mentioned in the oldeft books of San- 
fcreet aftronomy, efpecially in the Surya 
Siddhanta, Thd deities prefiding over thefe 
planets have each their cycle, and the fexage- 
nary cycle in queftion is that of Breehafpati, 
or Jupiter. 

Every one, who is at all acquainted with 
aftronomy, knows that Jupiter performs his 
revolution round the fun in the fpace of twelve 
years, that is, fpeaking generally j for, in 
fad:, to adepts in that fcience, it is known 
that his revolution is performed in eleven 
years, three hundred and thirteen days, and 
eight hours. That the Hindoos flaould have 
fo accurately afcertained the period of his re» 
volution at the diftant asra, when the Surya 
Siddhanta, their oldeft aftronomical treatife, 
was written, is a furprifing proof of their 


* Halhed’i Code, p.4i. 
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early and diligent obfervation of the heavenly 
bodies. That they iai/ fo far afeertained it» 
is evident from this famous cycle’s being no- 
thing more than the amount of five of that 
planet’s revolutions; for 12, multiplied by 5, 
produces the cycle of 60. The Chinefe alfp 
adopted, and, in the moft remote periods of 
their empire, calculated the reigns of their 
emperors by the fexagenary cycle, Martinius, 
in his SinicsB Hiftorise, p- 30, 31, has given 
us a long account of the fexagenary cycle of 
China, the invention of which he acquaints 
us the t luaefe annals attribute to Hoang-ti, 
the l‘ucc< fior of Fo-hi ; and, if we allow with 
fome writers, Fo-hi to be Noah, ana Hoang-* 
ti his fon Ham, w^e fliall arrive at once at the 
utmoft point of poft-diluvian chronology. 
Without, howc*^er, allowing thefc romantic 
claims, fo common with all Oriental nations, 
we may fafely admit that it is one of the moft 
ancient cycles formed by the Chinefe aftrono- 
mers, fince the whole hiftory of the country 
is regulated by this important period. As for 
inftance, the fame author, fpeaking of the 
birth of Con-fut-fu, or, as we incorrectly call 
him, Confucius, ftates that event to have 
taken place in the twenty-firft year of the 
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Emperor Ling-Vang, who flourifhed in the 
thirty-firft great fexagenary cycle. P. 137. 

The ufe of this grand cycle, in Oriental 
aftronomy, feems to be, that by it the vaft 
periods of their exaggerated chronology are 
more eafily computed than they can be by 
lingle years ; which, in many in fiances, as in 
that of the Calpa or period of Brahma, and 
the aggregate of years included in it, defies 
the power of human calculation. ‘ Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, in p. 115 of the firft volume of 
Afiatic Refearches, having reduced to arith- 
metical numeration one of thefe periods, that 
of Rudra, found it amount to the enor- 
mous fum of two quadrillions five hundred 
and ninety-two thoufand millions of lunar 
years. There is no end to calculation when 
a nation adopts fuch a wild and prepofterous 
hypothefis, and computes the great mafs of 
time by the bright and dark halves of the 
moon’s orb. 

It begins now to be generally known in 
Europe, that the four great Hindoo periods, 
called the Yugs, and of which the aggregate 
amount is 4,320,000, are purely aftronomical, 
being formed on the bafis of the precefiion of 
^ the equinoxes, and the fantaftical notion of 
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virtue decreafing during thofe four ages of 
gold, filver, copper, and earth, in the pro- 
portion of 4, 3, 2, and i. To attempt, there- 
fore, to trace back the cycle in queftion be- 
yond the prefent, or Cali, age, although the 
ante-diluvian period of 600 years, mentioned 
by Jofephus, and called, by the old Chal- 
deans, Neros, is aflertcd by M. Sonnerat to 
be only the multiple of this of 60, would be 
ufelefs. It may gratify curiofity, however, to 
compare the age of the Cali Yiig with the 
number of years elapfed in it, according to 
the fexagenary cycle j and, in doing fo, it is 
impoflible to avoid remarking how compara- 
tively nigh the number of years of this Yug, 
allowed by the Brahmins to have already re- 
volved, approaches to the Mofaic chronology, 
efpecially if we admit that of the Samaritan 
or Septuagint. On the 12th of April, 1791, 
4892 years of that aera were expired, and 82 
cycles of Jupiter had revolved j that year 
being the 56th of the 83d Breehafpati period. 
Each of thefe cycles, and each of the years 
of which the cycles are compofed, has, as is 
ufual in the Hindoo mythology, a numen or 
deity prefiding over it, the names of which are 
refpeftively enumerated in the volume of All- 
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alic Rcfearches before cited. There is, in 
that volume, an obfervation relative to the 
year, both of the Sun and Jupiter, anciently 
opening in Cartic, which is the Pleiades per- 
foilified, too curious and important to be 
omitted, fince it reminds me of a claffical 
palTage which I learned at a rime when the 
planets ingrolTed very little of my time and at- 
tention, but which taught us that the fun 
once opened the year in the conftellation of the 
Bull. 


Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus annum 
Tauru>, 

When Taurus, rifmg with refulgent horn. 

In golden fplendour pour’d the vernal morn. 

“ It may be remaiked, that in the foregoing 
arrangement of the Breehafpati years, Cartic 
is always placed the firft in the cycle of 
twelve ; and, fince it is a main piincipleof the 
Hindoo aftronomy to commence the planetary 
motions, which are the meafures of time, 
from the fame point of the ecliptic, it may 
thence be inferred, that there was a time when 
the Hindoo folar year, as well as the Breehafpati 
cycle of twelve, began with the fun’s arrival, 

in 
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in or near the Nac/J^atra Critica^ or the Bull, 
on whofe neck the Pleiades are placed in the 
celeftial fphere.” 

Before 1 conclude thefe ftricfures on Abury, 
another circumflance of iTrriking affinity be- 
tween the Scythians and old Britons Ihould by 
no means be omitted. 

In my parallel of the ancient Scythian and- 
Indian fuperftitions, I have repeatedly men- 
tioned the cuftom of interring with the vene- 
rated kings, moft beloved in each country, 
their favourite minifters, women, horfes, arms, 
and accoutrements. In opening Silburv-Hill, 
together with the body of the inhumed mo- 
narch, the workmen found a bridle, a folid 
body of ruft, which Dr. Stukeley purchafed on 
the fpot, and of which he has given an en- 
graving. In otlier barrows, defcribed in page 
45, they found, together with the body, other 
pieces of armour, fpear-hcads of iron, knives, 
fwords, gold rings, and fragments of golden 
ornaments. They likewife dug up feveral 
large beads of amber, fome of glafs ena- 
melled : fome were <)f a white colour, others 
blue and azure. Now rofaiies of beads form 
a conftant appendage to the Brahmin hermits 
or Yogee penitents, which they count with as 

much 
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much enraptured zeal as any enthufiaft of 
the Roman church, which imported this at 
the fame time as it did the other fuperftitions 
of Alia. The introdu£lion of beads into re- 
ligious ceremonies arofe from the attach- 
*ment of the Afiatics, like the old Pythago- 
reans, to facred qnd tnyftical numbers. 

Concerning this bridle, it fliould be farther 
obferved, Dr. Stukeley affirms, that it was the 
bridle of an ancient Britilh chariot, and 
hence prefumes, that the firft Britilh fettlers, 
being an Eaftern colony, learned to fabricate 
and make ufe of that kind of carriage from 
the Egyptians and other Eaftern nations, who, 
even fo early as the time of Jofeph, made ufe of 
chariots both in war and peace. He adds, that 
they are mentioned in the wars carried on by 
Joihua againft the Canaanites as being ufed by 
the latter, and that the Britilh chariots have 
ever been famous, fince the Romans in the 
height of their luxury and glory made ufe of 
Britiffi chariots. 

ElTcda catlatis fiftc Bntanna jugis. _ 

On the contrary, I contend, that, as the In- 
dians have ever made ufe of war-chariots, 
with a numerous train of whjeh Porus at- 
tacked 
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tacked Alexander, and as the Scythians were 
accuftoraed to tranfport theoifelves and 
lies, over the vaft plains of Tartary, in rude 
carriages of fimilar conilrudlion, if a foreign 
origin muft be afligped them, they might fuJl 
as probably, at IcaTf^ have derived them fre^n 
that quarter as from Egypt. 


THE ANGUINUM, OR SERPENT*EGQ OP THE 
DRUIDS. 


A SERPENT was always an important lym- 
bol in the ancient myfteries ; a living one we 
have feen, in a former volume, was thrown into 
the bolom of the candidate for initiation in 
thofeof Mithras; it was efteemed an emblem of 
immortality, from the great age it fometimes 
arrives at, and of regeneration, from the annu^ 
fhedding of its Ikin. In the myfterious rites 
of Druidifm it was a fymbol not lefs in re- 
queft ; the anguinum was a charm of won- 
derful power, and conftantly carried, fufpended 
from the neck, on the bofom of the Druid. 
Pliny has thus deferibed its formation. An^ 
gues innumeri ajiaie con''<iohiti ^ falivii faucium 
VoL. VI. O corpcrumque 
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c^rporumque fpumh artifici complexu glomeran- 
tur \ anguinum appellatur. D rut da fibilti id 
dicunt in fublime jcdiari^ fagogue oportere inter ~ 
cipit ne tellur em attingat : prvfugere raptorem 
equo : ferpenta enim infequi, donee arceantur 
amnii alicujui interventu.^ An infinite num- 
ber of fnakes entwined together, in the heat 
of fummer, roll themfclves into a mafs ; and, 
from the faliva ifluing from their jaws, and 
the fweat and froth of their bodies, that egg 
is engendered which is called anguinum. By 
the violent hilhng of thefe lerpents, the egg is 
forced aloft into the air, and the perfon 
deftined to fecure it muft catch it in the 
fagus, or holy veftment, before it reaches the 
ground, or othevwife its virtue is loft. It is 
neceffary that he fiiould be mounted on a 
fwift horl'e, for the ferpents will purfue the 
ravifher, with envenomed rage, to the brink 
of the firft river, whofe waters alone ftop 
their purluit. He adds, that this ceremony 
of gaining the anguinum is only to be under- 
taken at a particular period of tlic moon ; 
that this egg was thought to reader the 
pofteffor fortunate m every caufe which he 

• Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. xxk. cap. j. 
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undertook and triumphant over all his ad- 
verlaries ; and, of his own knowledge, he 
alferts, that a Roman knight, who was agita- 
ting a I'uit at law, and additted to Druidifm, 
was put to death by Claudius Caefar for en- 
tering the forum with the anguinum in his 
bofom, under the perfuafion that it would in- 
fluence the judges to give a decifion in his fa- 
vour. 

Tolaud informs us that the ovum angui- 
num is, in Britifh, called qx fer~ 

pent of glafsy and, in truth, the whole rela- 
tion above inferred was no more than a fabri- 
cated tale of the Druids to impofe on the 
vulgar. 

Their boafl, by this charm, to controul the 
curicnt of dediny, added to their pretended 
ikill in magic, feivcd to bind down, in the in- 
diflblublc bonds of fuperftition, their abje6t 
Biitilh vali'als, not lels than the horrible in- 
cantations, with confecraied grafs, of the 
Brahmins, tended to overawe and opprefs the 
mo.e timid lace of India. Mr. Camden gives 
the following account of the remains of this 
fupeiilition in Britain. “ In moft parts of 
Wales, th.'ougliout all Scotland, and in Corn- 
wall, we find it a common opinion of the 
O 2 vulgar. 
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vulgar, that, about midlummer-eve, (though 
in the time they do not all agree,) it is ufual 
for fnakcs to meet in companies; and that, by 
joining heads together and hilTing, a kind of 
bubble is formed, which the reft, by conti- 
nual hiffing, blow on, till it pafles quite 
through the body, and then it immediately 
hardens, and refembles a glafs ring, which 
whoever finds [as fome old women and chil- 
dren are perfuaded] fhall profper in all bis 
undertakings. The rings thus generated are 
called Gletneu Nadroeth ■, in Engllfli, fnake- 
ftones. They are fmall glafs amulets, com- 
monly about half as wide as our finger-rings, 
but much thicker, of a green colour ufually, 
though fometimes blue and waved with red 
and white.”’^ 

To thele ferpeut-ftones, formed in imitation 
of the imagined anguinum, as numerous and 
wondciful viitucs weie attiibuted as to the 
famous cobra-ftonc of ihe IJralimins, an an- 
cient 31 lick of commerce at Surat. Mi'. I’o- 
land, in addition, informs us, that they were 
worn about the Druid, as a fpecies of magi- 
cal gemj that they were in faflnon either 

* Camden’s Biitanr.k, p. 815. 
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pei fe6lly fpherical, or in the figure of a lentil, 
and were generally made of chryftal and 
agate.* 

I cannot conclude this article without ob- 
ferving, that Mr. Mafon, in his Cara6lacus, 
alluding to this rite of Druidifm, has very 
poetically and accurately detailed the preceding 
relation of Pliny. 


■ — Sut tell me yet, 

Fiom the grot of charms and fpells, 
Where our matron filter dwelh, 
Brennus, has thy holy hand 
Safely brought the Druid-tuand, 

And the potent adder -Jioncy 
Gender’d ’fore th’autumiul moon; 
When, in undulating twine, 

The hiammg fiwkcs prolific join ; 
When they hifs, and when they bear 
Their wond’rous egg aloof in air ; 
Thence, before to earth it fall. 

The Druid, in his hallow’d pall, 
Receives the prize. 

And inftant flics, 

Follow’d by th’envenom’d brood, 
’Till he crol's the chryltal flood. 


* See Toland’b Ililtory of the Druids vcl. 1. p. 6w. 
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LUSTRATIONS OF THE INDIANS AND OLD 
BRITONS. 

THERE were many other evident relics dif- 
perfed over all the Gentile world of the reli- 
gion and facred rites of the Brahmins; nor 
is the Chriftian world, at this day, entirely 
free from them, efpecially that portion of it 
in which the Roman Catholic religion flou- 
riflies. At the entrance of all the Eaftern 
temples were placed veflels filled with confe- 
crated water, with which the votaries at their 
entrance befprinkled themfelves ; and this 
cufiom, there can fcarcely be a doubt, ori- 
ginated in India, where large tanks for the 
ablution of a people, whofe laws of unfathom- 
able antiquity are not lefs immutable than 
thofe of the Modes and Perfians, to this day 
remain invariably placed in the front of their 
pagodas, without previous ablution in which 
the Hindoo dares not approach the altar of 
his God. The antiquity, therefore, and uni- 
verfality of this pradlice, as well as that of 
ufing confecraled beadi in their worfiiip of the 

Deity, 
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Deity, common to the Brahmins not lefs than 
the Druids, apparently demonftrate from what 
primseval fource the votaries of modern fuper- 
ftition, in Rome, have borrowed this Afiatic 
rite. One incentive of thefe innumerable pre- 
fcribed ablutions was, doubtlefs, to obtain 
invigorated health in a relaxing clime; but 
the firft origin is to be found in the precepts 
of religion ; for, as they beheld that frequent 
fubmerfion in water walhed away the ftains 
and leprous difeafes of the body, fo from 
analogy they conceived that purifying elc** 
ment might gradually abderge the impurities 
of the polluted foul. I ventured, in a for- 
mer chapter of this work, when relating the 
countlefs ablutions of the Brahmins, to ha- 
zard an aflertion, and hereafter I fliall en- 
deavour fully to prove it, that there was ano- 
ther incentive to ablution to be found in tradi- 
tions handed down in the family of Noah 
relative to the purgation and purification 
which the earth underwent from the waters of 
the deluge. Spencer, in the following pafl'age, 
fpeaking of the Jewifh purifications by water, 
is decidedly of this opinion : Hanc ablutionem 
(irbitror fuijfe inter injlituta ’’cetera erta pojl 

O 4 MAGNUM 
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MAGNUM Diluvium in memoria aqua pur- 
OATi Mundi.* 

We have feen what innumerable vaies and 
bafons for the purifying water there were eX- 
fodiated in the ancient caverns of Salfetle and 
Elephanta j and both the period of their fa- 
brication and the cuftoms of the Indians, 
immernorially eftablijbed^ muft prevent any idea 
being entertained that they were borrowed 
from any other pebple. Now that the Druids 
invariably ufed fimilar rites is evident from 
the infinite number of hollow vafes, or rock- 
bafons, as Dr- Borlafe, in his chapter on the 
fubjedt calls them, continually found fculp- 
tured upon or adjoining to all the Cams, 
or mercurial heaps, of the old Druids. 
Some of thefe rock-bafons which he deferibes 
arc of Confiderable depth and breadth ; are 
placed in regular and fucceflive order one be- 
low the other on the loftieft eminences of 
their craggy temples, far beyond the reach 
of defilement, to catch, as it fell, the hal- 
lowed dew for luftration, and to receive the 
pure white flakes of virgin fnow, w’hich, 
refined by the chemical hand of nature, de- 

* Vide Spsncer de Leg. Ikh. p. 1999. 
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fcended from that heaven to which their 
prayers were addreiTed, unpolluted by thofe 
earthy particles for ever blended with the wa- 
ter immediately derived from ponds and rivers. 
“ I have obleivcd,” fays Dr. Borlafe, “ fo 
many of thofe rock-bafons in the Cams of 
Cornwall, that I may venture to fay there is 
hardly any confiderable group of rocks in 
thefe weftern parts which has not more or 
lefs of them. There are two forts of them ; 
fome have lips or channels to them, others 
have none. The fnape of them is not uni- 
form : fome are quite irregular; fome are 
oval ; and fome are exadlly circular. They 
are frequently found on the tops of Logan, 
or rocking-flones, and fliould therefore feem 
to have fome affinity to, and be fubfervient 
to, the fame fpecies of fapeiffiiiion,” t 


^ Corl-ii't liw.iitief of C.'oinvvsll, p. 2 /^%, 
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THE TRANSMIGRATION OF THE DRUIDS THF, 
LEADING FEATURE IN THE BRAHMIN RE- 
LIGION *. AND, ACCORDING TO BOTH, THE 
WORLD WAS TO BE DESTROYED BY A 
GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. 

IN that ancient book, the Inftitutes of 
Menu, compiled^ at leaft, many centuries be- 
fore Pythagoras was born, there is a long 
chapter confifting of one hundred and twenty- 
fix llocas or Ifanzas, on transmigration 
AND FINAL BEATITUDE, and tliEt chapter 
was perhaps the firft public promulgation of 
this dogma in Afia. The doctrine deliveied 
in it is exceedingly curious, and by no means 
limits the journey of the metcmprychofis to 
human and beftial forms : it imprifons the 
wandering foul in vegetables, and plunges it 
into the depths of the mineral world. All 
beings emane from the great fpirit : “From 
the fubftance of that Supreme Spirit are dif- 
fufed, like fparks from fiie, innumerable vital 
fpirits, which perpetually give motion to crea- 
tures exalted and bafe.” Stanza 15. Thefe, 
as they firft proceeded from the great Brahme, 

after 
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after traverfing the univerfe, return to and 
are finally abfcrbed in him, as their cen- 
tre. The Deity is there reprefented as pu- 
iiifliing only to purify his creatures; not to 
gratify his vengeance, but for the purpofes of 
example and reform. Nature itfelf exhibits 
only one vaft field of purgatory for the clafles 
of exiftcnce : eternal torments for temporal 
offences are utterly difclaimed. The meaning 
and refult of the whole feem to be fummed 
up in the 73d and 81ft ftanzas. “ As far as 
vital fouls, addiiffed to fenfuality, indulge 
themfelves in forbidden plcafures, even to the 
fame degree ffiall the acutenefs of their fenfes 
be raifed in their future bodies, that they may 
endure analagous pains.” “ With whatever 
difpofition of mind a man fhall perfoim, in 
this life, any a6t religious or moral, in a fu- 
ture body, endued with the fame quality, (hall 
lie receive his retribution.” On the fubjedf of 
FINAL beatitude there occur, towards the 
clofe, fome moft fublirae ftanzas on the omni- 
potence and omniprefence of the divine Spirit, 
woithy of the true religion itfelf, which I 
fhall notice hereafter, when more particularly 
examining that venerable fragment, conclu- 
ding my remarks at prefent with feledfing 

the 
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the following one more immediately con- 
nected with our fubjeCt. “ Equally }>er- 
ceiving the fupreme foul in all beings, and 
all beings in the fupreme foul, the tranfmigra- 
tor facrifices his own fpirit by fixing it on the 
fpirit of God, and thus approaches the nature 
of that foie divinity, who fhines by his own 
effulgence.” Stanza 91. 

The foundation of this fanciful doCtrinc 

i 

feems to havx: been a firm perfuafion that the 
foul of man is formed of a fubftance not pe- 
rifhable like the body, but fiouiilhing with 
tinimpaircd vigour through all the vicillitudcs 
of exiftence. The fupport and general pro- 
pagation of it among the pliilofophers of 
Afia was an anxious defire to account for the 
innumerable evils incident to life, and to vin- 
dicate Providence in its government of the 
world. The firft opinion they undoubtedly 
had fiom the iNoachidae, of whom Menu, if 
Tiot Noah bimfelf difguifed by mythology, 
ranked in the very firft clafs. The fecond 
originated in the fpeculations of fanciful me- 
taphyficians, who, fond of diving into my- 
fteries beyond the grafp of man’s limited com- 
prehenfion, ereClcd upon the fublime and fo- 
lid bafis of the foul’s immortality an airy 

fuperftruClure, 
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fuperflruclure, by no means naturally con- 
nefted with it, or affording any juft grounds 
for the fupport of it. It has been afferted, 
that Pytliagoras did not propagate the notion 
of the defcent of the tranfmigrating foul into 
any frame below the human. But the anti- 
quity and high authority of this recently-dif- 
covered volume ftiould, I conceive, have 
fufficient weight with antiquaries to induce 
them to conclude, that Pythagoras, who 
doubtlefs derived this, with many other lingu- 
lar doftrines, from the Indian Brachmans, did 
not confine the wandering of the foul to the 
human frame alone i but inculcated its occa- 
fional defcent into brutal forms. It alfo 
greatly ftrengthens the aflertion of C®far, the 
truth of which has been warmly contefted, 
that the Druids, who piobably had tliis doc- 
trine from the fame primaeval fource, not- 
withftanding fome inconfiftences to which 
fuch an opinion gives birth, not only believed 
In the tranfmigiation, but adopted the doc- 
trine in all the latitude in which the original 
inventors admitted it. 

The final deftiu6tion of the exifting world 
by fire was, alfo, not lefs a tenet of the Brah- 
mins than we have proved it was of the In- 
dians i 
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ilians j for, fays Caefar, conditum mundum 
credebanty et aliquando \gm periturnm. Among 
both fefts, probably, the doctrine was origi- 
nally drawn from the fame fource, traditions 
derived from Revelation, lelative to the apoka- 
taftafis of nature, prevalent in the family of 
the Noachidse. In truth, this is the only ra- 
tional mode of accounting for a dogma fo 
univcrfally received in the Oriental and Gie- 
cian fchools ; for the difciples of Zoroafter and 
Plato alike believed in the general conflagra- 
tion j and the dodtrine is confirmed by the 
folemn and decided voice of Scripture. The 
Chaldeans, or ancient Magi, taught that it 
would happen when all the planets met in 
conjundlion in the fign Cancer, in the fame 
manner as the great deluge had taken place, 
when, accoiding to their aflronomical books, 
the planets were in conjundtion in that of 
Capricorn.* The Stoics, who, alfo, believed 
in the deftrudlion of the globe by the alter- 
nate violence of water and fire, conceived, 
that the grand cataftrophe by fire would take 
place at the end of the annus magnus, or 
36,000 common years j in which ipace a com- 

• Berofus in Seneex Nnt. Queft. lib. in. cap. 29. 
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picte revolution of the 2 odiac, by the precef- 
fion of the equinodial points, after the fup- 
pofed rate of a degree in one hundred years, 
would be efFe6fed. - The conceptions on this 
head both of the Oriental and Greek philofo- 
phers, according to Horus Apollo, were ele- 
gantly fymbolized by the hiftory of the phoe- 
nix, a bird fabled to be a native of the EaU: 
and the only one of its fpccies capable of ex- 
ifting at one period. At the expiration of the 
GREAT YEAR this bird is feigned regularly to 
appear, a prelude of its approaching diflblu- 
tion, and, having formed itfelf a neft of the 
moft fragrant Ipices, to depofit it on the altar 
of the fun at Heliopolis, where, being imme- 
diately fet on fire by the rays of that fun, Ihe, 
for fome time, hovers over it, then plunges 
into the flaming bed, and is confumed toge- 
ther v/ith it. From its afhes another phoenix 
fpiings, young, vigorous, and beautiful, the 
expreflive emblem of regenerated nature and 
a new-formed world. It was in allufion to 
this tradition of a general conflagration, in the 
opinion of Porphyry who relates the fa6f, 
that the Egyptians, annually, at the fummer 
folrtlce, marked their houfes, flocks, and 
trees, with red ; and he imputes to the fame 
eaufc the inftitution of the celebrated pyrric. 


or 
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or fire- dance, of the ancients.* The facred 
fires which the Druids kindled at tlxe folftitial 
period were probably the remains of ceremo- 
nies intended to perpetuate this tradition; and 
the knowledge of its powerful effedl, and final 
deftination to confume the ignited globe, might 
be one fource of the veneration paid to this 
element by the ancient Sabian idolaters. 

I 

THE DRUIDS, LIKE THE BRAHMINS, CONSTITU- 
TED THE FIRST ORDER OF NOBILITV, WERE 
THE HEREDITARY COUNSELLORS OF THE 
KING, AND THE SOLE EDUCATORS OF YOUTH. 

BY the fame ufurped power which the 
Brahmins of India aflumc over the inferior 
calls of India, did the Druids bow down be- 
neath their arbitrary yoke not only the fove- 
reigns, but the people, of Britain. As they 
profcfied to deiive their power immediately 
from the Deity, v.dth wiiom they equally af- 
fected an intimate communion; to the Deitv 
alone, and the fuperior of their order, they ac- 
knowledged their obedience was due. The 
remains of palaces, magnificent, but rude. 


Poiphvry, lib.i. p. 94. 
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which Rowland and other invefligators of 
Druid remains have difcovered in Angicfea, 
Cornwall, and their other principal Nations, 
in thcfe iflands, evince, that, in the depth of 
their woody reccffes, they did not wholly re- 
fide in damp and dreary caverns ; but enjoyed 
all the conveniences, and occafionally appear- 
ed in all the fplendor, known in thofe bar- 
barous ages. Dion Chryfoftom informs us, 
that they adminiftered juftice fitting on thrones 
of gold, were fplendidly lodged and lumptu- 
oufly entertained by the monarchs whofe ar- 
mies, in war, they animated to the field, and 
of whofe counfels, in peace, they were the he- 
reditary directors.* Thofe caverns were their 
fure retreats in time of danger, and the facred 
adyta in which the moft myfterious rites of 
their religion were performed. There, in foli- 
tude and (hade, they inftrufled the noble 
youth whofe education was' folely intrufted to 
their care, a circumftance which gave them an 
unlimited fway over the inclinations of their 
pupils, and bound them from their infancy in 
the chains of prejudice j there they unfolded 
the arcana of their philofophyj there they 


* Dion Cliryfoilijm, p-538, edit. Paris, 
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|)ra^ifcJ thofe dreadful rites of magic to 
which their Brahmin anceftors were fo groflly 
addicted in the Median mountains and the 
fubterraneous temples of India ; boafting that 
they could draw down into their caverns the 
genii of the orbs, and controul the operations 
of aftonifhed nature. In thefe incantations a 
variety of confecrated gralTes was ufed by the 
Brahmins of India, particularly thofe called 
CusA and Darbbha, and the profound vene- 
ration of the Druids for the vervaine, to be 
cautioufly gathered at the rife of the dog-ftar; 
of the facred wonder-working misletoe, to 
be cut off the parent-oak, by a white-robed 
Druid, with a golden hook, when the moon 
was only fix days old; of the selago, or 
hyffop, and the samolus, or marfh-wort, 
gathered only by the holy hands of the prieft- 
hood, with many fupcrftitious ceremonies, as 
well as their ufe of them in their myftical ri- 
tual, are too well known to be infifted on here, 
and are only mentioned to mark the confo- 
nance of the opinions and practice of the two 
nations in this refpecl:. 

As the Brahmins never revealed to fo- 
reigners the awful fcciets of tlieir religion, fo 
tiie Druids inviolably concealed fioni all but 

their 
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their own ie£l the profound myfteries of their 
devotion. One of the moft folenin vows in 
initiation was probably the prefervation of 
thefe myfteries in inviolable fecrecy. That they 
muft in the countries where they originally 
refidcd have had tablets, if not books, in which 
as well their religious tenets as their aftrono- 
mical calculations were recorded, is evident; 
but various caufes may be cafily conceived as 
operating either to their being left behind, of 
their deltruftion in the courfe of a tedious and 
peiilous migration; and, living among ftran- 
gers, the renovation of them was not ncceiraiy. 
They thought traditional and oral loiowledge 
fuflicicnr, and it ceitainly favoured the opinion 
of their dodrines being divinely infpired. 

As the young Biahmins palled a very long 
pupillage in the houfes of their preceptors, fo 
did the Icholars of the Druids : not lefs than 
twenty years were eftcemed an adequate period 
for the full initiation into their abftrufe and 
complicated lore; and it is remarkable, that, as 
the moft ancient Sanfereet treatifes in litera- 
ture are written in ftanzas, denominated Jlocas^ 
fo all the religion and philolophical dodrines 
of the Druids were wrapt up in myllical verfes, 
which the Itudent commit; cd to memory, and 

P 2 their 
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their poetical compofitions of this kind are 
computed to have amounted to 20,000 in num- 
ber. Singular as this cuftom of propagating 
the principles of knowledge may appear, it has 
the fandlion of names fo eminent in (cience as 
Pythagoras and Socrates, who taught their 
fcholars after this manner, and left no written 
documents behind them. This practice indeed 
of inculcating fciencc memortter, and by vcrfes, 
feems very generally to have prevailed in the 
remoteft ages j for the moft ancient and cele- 
brated Law-Treatife of India is entitled Mc- 
Pumfriti, or Inftitutes remembered from Menu, 
the firil great legiflator of the country, which 
were afterwards collecled into a book, and will 
be largely commented on in the fecond part of 
this volume. The preface to this work aflerts 
it to have been originally compofed in a hun- 
dred thoufand Jlccas^ which the fage Sumati, 
fon of Bhrigu, for greater eafe to the human 
lace, reduced to four thoufand. The Vedas, alfo, 
it fltould be remembered, are a metrical com- 
pofition, and, when properly read, according to 
Mr. Halhed, are chanted after the fame man- 
ner that the Jews, in their fynagogues, from 
immemoiial cuftom, chant the Pentateuch.* 

* Prt'Lc; to t!ic Geiitoo Code, p. 26. 
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What fclences, in particular, flourllhed 
as-nong the Druids befides aftronomy, which 
they feem to have carried to wonderful perfec- 
tion for thofe periods; moral philofophy, whofc 
fublime and awful precepts they inceflantly 
inculcated on their difciples; mufic, whofe fo- 
kmn melody, breathed from innumerable harps, 
during the public worfhip. rouzed to tranf- 
ports of enthufiafm the votaries of that ani- 
mated fuperftition ; mechanics, which enabled 
them to elevate to fuch furprizing heights 
the immenfe maffes of ftone difcourfed of 
above ; and botany, to which a race conftantly 
refiding in woods, and accullomed to ufe 
plants and herbs of a fuppofed myfterious 
efficacy in the rites of divination, could be no 
ftrangers: — what fciences, I fay, befides thele, 
they might have cultivated, the impenetiable 
darknefs, in which they delighted to bury 
themfelves and their purfuits, muft ever pre- 
vent our knowing. An acquaintance with 
geography is indeed allowed them by Caefar ; 
but, to a race fo entirely fecluded from the reft 
of the habitable globe, little more of that 
fcience could be known than what they might 
learn from the Phoenician and Grecian navi- 
gators, who fucceffively vifited the coaft of 

P 3 Britain. 
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Britain'. Ignorant of its external futfacc, 
however, the deep and produ6live mines, with 
which the ifland abounded, afforded that in- 
quifitive race a noble opportunity of contem- 
plating its Internal wonders, and advancing 
far in the knowledge of minerals, metals, 
gems, and other produftions of the fubteria- 
neous world. Of geometrical knowledge, alfo, 
no inconfiderable portion may fairly be affign- 
ed them, as being fo intimately connedted with 
aftronomy, and the mechanical arts in which 
they had evidently made fo great a proficiency. 
Dr. Boilafe, indeed, from his own perfonal in- 
veffigation, greatly confirms this latter pofition j 
for, on one of the rocks of the famous Karn- 
bre-Hill, in Cornwall, he difeovered a very re- 
gular elliptical bafon, ten inches by fourteen, 
which, he obferves, could hardly be fo exaftly 
delineated, without ftationing the two focufes 
of the ellipfis mathematically; a ftrong evi- 
dence that not only the laid bafon was made 
by the Druids, but tliat they underftood the 
principles of geometry.* 


• Borkfe’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. i ip. 
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THE STAFF OF BRAHMINS, THE ORIENTAL 
TIARA, AND WHITE VESTMENTS OF THE 
PRIESTS OF MITHRA, WERE ALL IMMEMO- 
RIALLT USED BIT THE DRUIDS OF BRI- 
TAIN. 

THE Druids invariably carried a facred 
wand, or ftafF, in their hands, which is one of 
the diTcriminating fymbols by \\'hich the Brah- 
min order is known } and, being conftantly 
iifed by them in their rites of magic, piobably 
came from them, to be employed in fimilar ce- 
remonies throughout all the Eaft. The rod, or 
caduceus, of Hermes, the wcftern Mercury, 
intwined with ferpents, that I'acred Afiatic 
fymbol for ever occurring in the Mithriac 
myfteries, and the facrcd thyrfi ufed by the 
frantic bacchanals in the myfteries of Ifis, 
have, I conceive, a very near relation to the 
Brahmin ftaft and the Druid wand. The Per- 
fian youths, who, on the pompous proceOion 
defcribed by Curtius, attended the horfes of 
the fun, were arrayed in w/mU garments, and 
boic in theii hands golden reas, or 'wands, point- 

P ^ ed 
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cd at the end in imitation of the folar ray.* 
This explanation immediately points out its 
allufion in the ancient myfteries which were 
all relics of the original folar fuperftition. It 
fymbolized the folar beam that explores Na- 
ture’s moft fecret depths, and penetrates into 
the abyfs of matter. Diviners, therefore, in 
their lofty pretenfions to be acquainted with 
her arcana, and, as if converfant with her 
myfterious operations, in their nocturnal or- 
gies, waved on high the folar wand, in circles 
imitative of the revolution of his orb. 

I would by no means be underftood as ap- 
plying this obfervation to the rod of Mofes, by 
which Aaron wrought before the hardened 
Pharoah the prodigies of Egypt, ft unfortu- 
nately happens, that, in this as in many other 
delicate inflances which have before occurred, 
the Mofaic and the Pagan cuftoms, generally 
eftabliftied in Afia, very nearly correfpond, 
and it might be thought that I, therefore, ought 
to confider the latter as corruptions of th? 
former; but the hypothefis which I have 
adopted, added to the allowed high antiquity 
of the Indian nation, does not always admit 


pf 


• See Qjiinti Cunji, lib. iii. cap. 3. 
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of my doing this. It fhould be remembered, 
alfo, that the Deity, out of his indulgence to 
the weaknefs of human nature, permitted the 
Hebrew nation to retain in their ritual a few 
of the facred fymbols of their Afiatic neigh- 
bours j as, for inftance, that of Jire^ fandlify- 
ing the fymbol by its adoption into a nobler 
and purer fyftem of devotion. In truth, the 
rod of Mofes was originally the paftoral wand 
with which he guided his flock j from thoie 
flocks he was taken to be the paftor of Ifrael; 
with that Ample inftrument he was enabled, 
by Jehovah, to awe the fovereign of Egypt, 
and to confound the magicians oppofed to 
him. Thofe magicians, indeed, had their rods, 
fuch as we have defcribed peculiar to their 
iniquitous profeflionj but that of Mofes, by 
annihilating the others, proved at once the 
fuperiority of its origin, and the irrefiftible 
might of him under whofe aufpices it was 
employed. Aaron, alfo, had his peculiar rod, 
that blolTomed, was folemnly depofited in the 
ark, and, on all folemn occaAons, ornamented 
the hand of the high prieft of the JewiAi na- 
tion. The heads of all the tribes h^d alfo 
their refpective rods ; but thefe are to be con- 
Adered rather as badges of diftinflion than as 

facred 
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facred fymbols; for *oirga is frequently in 
Scripture ufed in the fenfe of fceptre. 

The Druids, alfo, wore on their heads a 
tiara of linen, very much refembling, in form, 
that of the Brahmins, and which, in the pre- 
ceding volume, it has been obferved, confifted 
of a piece of muflin, many yards in length j 
and, as every thing in their worlhip had an 
allufion to the, fun and planets, rolled round 
in form of a turban, to imitate the convolu- 
tions of the orbs. The Egyptian priefts per- 
forming the facrifice to the fun, reprefen ted in 
one of the plates of the fecond volume of this 
work, wear on their heads this tiara, which 
rifes in the form of a conc', in Afiatic mytho- 
logy, a conftant emblem of the fun. The high 
piieft of the Jewilh nation wore a tiara of this 
kind, which was called cidnris-, but, to prevent 
any miftaken allufion to the folar worlhip, a 
golden plate was placed on the front of it, on 
which was confpicuoufly engraven the awful 
name of Jehovah. Thefe parts of the ancient 
drefs and ornaments of the Afiatic priefts are 
vifible in the crojier and mitre of the epifcopal 
Older of Europe, now fanftified by their ufe 
in the fervicc of that God who made the fun 
and all the hoft of heaven. 


White 
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White being univerfally efteemed in Afia to 
be the emblem of purity, that purity which a 
thoufand ablutions and ceremonial purgations 
were intended to inculcate, as well for the 
fake of religion as of health, in regions bor- 
deiing on the torrid zone, in veftments of that 
colour, the priefts of India, Perfia, and Egypt, 
conftantly officiated at the altar of Deity. 
The fagus, or holy vefture, of the facrificing 
Druid was alfb invariably white ; their oracular 
horfes, and the'fteers devoted to the facrificial 
knife, were obliged to be of the fame colour. 
The greater part of the habiliments of the Jevv- 
ifh high-prieft confifted of the fined white li- 
nen i the drefs of the higheft clafs of the facer- 
dotal order of this day is white ; nor can any 
vefture be imagined more proj)er for man when 
he approaches the fpotlefs fhrine of a Deity, 
whofe eyes are too pure to behold iniquity. 
Before we quit this fubjebl, it is worthy of ob- 
fervation, that, although we know the facred 
tunic of the Druids, when engaged in religious 
rites, was white; yet it is not in our power 
exabtly to afeertain the compofition of that 
tunic; it was moft probably of linen, but that 
article they could only have from the Eaft, 
where it was cultivated, and formed a braufh 

of 
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of lucrative commerce in the earlleft ages. 
The manufatfurc of linen was not introduced 
into Britain till the time of the Romans, and 
that valuable commodity, therefore, muft have 
been brought hither by the Phcenician traders 
in exchange for the tin of the Caffiterides. Of 
that commerce I fliall fpeak extenfively in the 
fucceeding fefiion. 


FINALLV, THE CIRCLE AND THE CRESCENT, 
THE FORMER THE PECULIAR CHARAC- 
TERISTIC SYMBOL OF BRAHMA, THE LAT- 
TER THAT OF SEEVA, WERE CONSPICUOUS 
ORNAMENTS OF THE SACERDOTAL ORDER 
OF ANCIENT BRITAIN, 

ONE of the four hands of the Indian deity 
Brahma, in all pidtures and fculptures, is in- 
variably decorated with a circle, which has al- 
ready been declared to be the myftic emblem 
of revolving cycles, and often of the grand 
round of eternity itfelf.* The circular form in 
which the Druids delighted to eredt not only 

• 6:e Sonncut’s Voyages, p. ii, Calcutta, OiSivo edition. 
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their facred but other edifices, their circular 
mode of adoration, the tremendous circle ufed 
in magical incantation, and fo eflentially ne- 
ceflary to the defigns of the forcerer, that, 
without that circle duly defcribed, no fuccefs 
attended his moft elaborate efforts to conjure 
up from Erebus the fubje6f daemon; — all 
thefe, added to various other faffs before-enu- 
merated, demonftrate their frequent ufe of and 
fupreme veneration for this Indian fymbol. 

On the ancient gold coins found in the year 
1749, in the middle of the ridge of Karnbre- 
Hill, in Cornwall, thus denominated from the 
multitude of karns flill vifible upon it, coins, 
which, I conceive, are fatisfaflorily proved by 
Dr. Borlafe to bear the ffamp of the rude 
Britifh mint in times coaeval with the Druid 
power in thefe iflands, among other lymbols 
immediately referring to the Sabian worfhip 
of that feff, the circle, or wheel, conftantly 
occurs, together with round balls, ftrung in 
rows, like beads or pearls, and rings pierced 
like the difeus, which exhibits the exact re- 
femblance of the chakra of Brahma. The 
more prominent objedt on all is the horfe, 
which Dr. Borlafe, imprefied with the idea of 
the fighting-chariots of the old Britons, takes to 

be 
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be the horfe attached to the EfTeda, defignated 
by the wheel. Bat as thcfe coins were found 
on fo fecludcd and confecrated a fpot, and have 
every mark of 1 emote antiquity, I am of opi- 
nion, that the horfe of the fun was intended 
by it, that fun of whofe orb the wheel and the 
circle were the unvarying fymhols j and I am 
the rather inclined to indulge this opinion, on 
account of the occurrence of another fymbol 
upon thefe coins, certainly much more con- 
ne£led with the rites of Druidifm than the 
din of battle. It is the lunar crescent, on 
the confideration of which, as a fymbol of 
that order, I muft now enter. 

The crefeent conftantly adorns the image 
of Seeva, when accurately defigned by the In- 
dian artift. It is engraved on his forehead, 
and is probably intended to be allufive to his 
mythological union in charafler with Chandra, 
the moon pei [bnified. Now Seeva’s more ge- 
neral appellation in India is Efwara, and 
the remarkable finnlitudc as wtII between the 
names as charafters of Ofiris and Ifis, of 
Egypt, and the Efwara and Ifa, of India, has 
been repeatedly pointed out. Ifis generally 
bears on her head the lunar crefeent, and the 
Greeks, imitating the Egyptians, placed that 

crefeent 
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crefcent on the head of Diana, particularly 
her whom they denominated Diana Lucifera. 
Various ftatues of the latter deities may be 
feen thus ornamented in Mountfaucon’s An* 
tiquities. Efwara, however, it ftiould be ob- 
ferved in the complicated Indian mythology, 
is not married to Ifa, in her lunar capacity, as 
Ofiris is to Ifis, in the Egyptian ; for Chandra 
Ibines to the Indians a male divinity; Seeva, 
or Efwara, means properly the folar fire, that 
fire which deftroys and regenerates, that fire 
a vafe of which he conftantly bears in one of 
his hands ; and the lunar light being but the 
refledion of the fun’s, in that manner the 
charadler of the latter is, as it were, neceifa- 
rily abforbed in the mythological charader of 
the former. On this account Seeva is deco- 
rated with the crefcent; and hence, in the 
Bhagvat Geeta, he is called “ the God with 
the crefcent at Benares.”*' 

The Druids, on their great feftivals, wore 
on their garments, or carried in their hands, a 
crefcent of gold, fiiver, or other metal. This 
ornament has long glittered on the banners 
of the Half, the aufpicious emblem of rifing 


* Ell jjw Geeta, p. 8t, 
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power and expanding glory ; but, in that figni- 
fication, the crefcent could fcarcely be applica- 
ble to the fequeftered Druids. The ufe of it, 
therefore, can only be confidered as a cuftom, 
originating in a fyftem of aftronomical fuper- 
ftition, like that to which the Brahmins and 
the Druids were devoted, who attended with 
equal anxiety to the viciflitudes of that orb; 
and by her motions regulated their moft fa- 
cred feftivals. Jt was when the moon was fix 
dap cldy according to Pliny,* that the latter 
marched in folemn procefiion to gather the 
hallowed mifletoe ; and it was from that precife 
period, every thirtieth year, that they began 
to count anew the months and years which 
formed their celebrated cycle of that duration. 
In the fecond volume of Mountfaucon's Anti- 
quities, oppofite page 276, there is a fculpture 
that remarkably illuftrates this relation of 
Pliny. It is on a bafs-relief, found at Autun, 
and reprefents the Archimagus, bearing the 
feeptre, as head of his order, and crowned 
with a garland of oaken leaves, with another 
Druid, not thus decorated, approaching him, 
and difplaying in his right hand a crefcent of 


PUnii Nat. Hill. Jib.xxv. tap. 44. 
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the fize of the moon, when fix days old. By 
the afpe6l and pofture of the latter, he feems 
to be Ibme Druid aftronomer, in the aiSt of in- 
forming his chief that the day of that high 
feftivity was arrived, on which either the 
mifletoe was to be cut, or the new period to 
commence its revolution. On the Karnbre 
coins it repeatedly occurs, and fometimes two 
or three crefcents are feen on the fame coin. 

I cannot conclude this final head of the ex- 
tenfive parallel which has now been drawn 
between the Druid and Indian fuperftitions, 
without obferving that there is another kind 
of circle repeatedly occurring among the ftone 
monuments of the Druids, that of the ellipfis^ 
which can fcarcely fail of imprefllng the mind, 
that ferioufly reflects on all the proofs of their 
wifdom previoufly enumerated, that they were 
fo far advanced in aftronomy as to have 
known the elliptical courfes defcribed, in their 
revolution, by the heavenly bodies, a circum- 
ftance not fufpe^fed in modern Europe till the 
time of the ingenious Kepler, who was as great 
a geometrician as an aftronomer. The hypo- 
thefis of Kepler, however, was by no means at 
firft generally believed by aftronomers, till Caf- 
fini and Newton, by their ftill profounder re- 
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impiety embrace a fyftem of chronology left 
perplexing to that hypothefis, fo many learn- 
ed men have adopted the Samaritan chrono- 
logy, which computes that event to have taken 
place about the 400th year after the flood. 
By this rational mode of computation, a variety^ 
of difficulties, otherwife fcarcely furmountable, 
are got over. The remembrance of the grand 
diflblution might by that time have grown 
more faint in thdir minds, and their horrors 
(o far abated, that they may, with lefs outrage 
to probability, be fuppofed capable of erecting 
a tower to brave the power of the Deity, who, 
in his wrath, had deluged the former guilty 
world; and the earth itfelf, by the powerful 
adfion of the fun and winds during this ex- 
tended interval, better prepared in every re- 
gion to receive the fwarming multitudes that 
were now descending from the overcharged 
plains of Shinar ai'.d all the mountainous re- 
gions of Alia to the abodes deflined for them 
by Providence. In adopting this, which ap- 
pears to me the more plaufibJe fyftem, I would 
by no means be underftood to intimate that no 
partial migration towards the countries nearer 
the eafiern limits of the world, previoufly to the 
grand difperfion, might have taken place : on 

the 
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ilie contrary, I am very much inclined to be- 
lieve that Noah himfclf, who lived 350 years 
after the flood, attended by the more virtuous 
of his defcendants, difgufled with the in- 
creafing idolatries of Shinar, did aftually retire 
from that polluted plain, and lay the founda- 
tion of the great empires of India and China, 
as contended for by Raleigh and Shuckford; 
though their hypothefis of the ark, rcfling on 
the Indian Caucafus, cannot, confiftently with 
the facred writings, be maintained. One of 
my principal inducements for this belief is, 
that the pious patriarch is by this means re- 
moved from all participation in the counfels 
of that nefarious race, who, after the fignal 
deliverance of their great anceftor flom a wa- 
tery grave, dared, by that ereftion of Babel, fo 
atrodoufly to infult the power and providence 
of the Moft High. But this fubjecf, and others 
conned-ed with it, will be hereafter difcufled 
more at large in their proper place, the In- 
dian Hiftory ; and are here only noticed as 
preparatory to future ftriftures in this volume 
on the Inftitutes of Menu, which, in the main, 
may be confidered as the work of that primse- 
val Jegiflator. 
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The, fum, therefore, of the preceding re- 
marks is, that the great outlines of the Brah- 
min creed of faith, confifling of an heteroge- 
neous mixture of the principles of the true 
and falfe religion, were formed in the fchool 
of Chaldzea before they left Shinar: that after 
the difpeifion, purfuing the decrees of Provi- 
dence in the peopling of the world, they mi- 
grated from Perfia, and the country in its 
neighbourhood, to regions ftill nearer the 
rifmg fun ; bearing with them, acrofs the In- 
dus, the new-formed code of religious and po- 
litical laws, afterwards enlarged, purified, and 
accommodated to their fituation in a different 
region ; a region in which innumerable ablu- 
tions and other local fuperftitions were indif- 
penfable : that they were ftill divided into many 
fefls bearing the name of Brahma, Veefhnu, 
Seeva, and Buddha j and that Thibet, the 
higheft and mod Horthcrn region of India, was 
peopled with Brahmins of the fefl of the laft- 
mentioned holy pcifonage, who appears from 
indubitable evidence to be the Mercury of the 
weft: that thefe priefts fpread themfelves wide- 
ly through the northern regions of Afia, even 
to Siberia itfclf; and, gradually mingling with 
the great body of the Celtic tiibes who pur- 

fued 
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fued their journey to the extremity of Europe, 
finally eftabliflied the Druid, that is. Brah- 
min, fyftem of fuperftition in ancient Bri- 
tain. 

This, I contend, was the firft Oriental co- 
lony fettled in thefe iflands. In the couiTe of 
ages, their extenfive commerce led hither Phoe- 
nician colonies in queft of that tin which they 
exchanged for the fine linen and rich gems of 
India. The Phoenicians, whole anceilors were 
educated in the fame original fchool with the 
Brahmins, fuffered not the ardour of Afiatic 
fuperftition to fubfidc, but engrafted upon it 
the worfhip of the Tyrian tiercules, and other 
rites of that ancient nation. How aftonlfti- 
ingly great that commerce was, and of what 
nature thofe rites were, are points which will 
be amply difculTed in the Dilfertation l^at 
follows. 


End of the Dissertation on the Origin 
OF THE Druids. 
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GENERAL ARGUMENT. 

'The Hercules of Tyre probably the fame Per- 
fonage as the Chaldean and Indian Belus . — 
Hercules^ under the Name of Melicartus^ avert- 
ed by the Ancients to have firjl explored the 
CaJJiterides for Tin.-— ‘And the Name Be- 
LERiUM, in Confequenccy given by the an- 
cient Geographers to the weftern Extremity 
of Cornu' all. — A retrofpeblive Survey 
•taken of the Sciences and Commerce for 
•uibicb Pfcoenicia •usas mojl celebrated. — Some 
Account of their Trade to Spain, and the im- 
menfe Riches anciently obtained from the Mines 
of that Country. — Ihe Bullion of Spain 
tranfported in Phcenician Vefjels by Way of 
the Miditerranean and Red Seas to India . — 
Their Communication from Gadira, the mqdern 

Cadiz, 
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Cadisit with the Britijh IJlands, — An 
count of the J’in-Mines of Corn’wall, of the 
different Kinds of Ore found there by the Mi~ 
nerSy and their Method of fmelting and re~ 
fining it i with a ISijlory of the fin-frade^ 
during tbofe moji ancient Periods, — Its Im- 
portance to the Country at large infijied oriy and 
the Policy and Wifdom of the Court of Direc- 
tors in reviving this interefting Branch of 
Britijh Commerce vcitb Indiuy jiated as the juji 
SubjeH of national Applaiife , — Use JucceJjive 
Voyages undertaken by the Carthaginians and 
Creeks to Britain, on the fame Errand, de- 
tailed , — fbe principal Articles that formed 
the ancient Commerce of Egypt and Perjia 
enumerated . — fbe Origin and gradual Pro- 
grefs of the Science cf Navigation and Ship- 
Building in Afia, 

I S H A L L commence this Diflertation 
and the obfervatlons which I have to 
offer relative to the ancient commerce car- 
ried on between the natives of this ifland 
and thofe of Afia, but more particularly the 

Phcemcians, 
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Phosnicians, by informing the reader, that 
the oldeft clafTical appellation which wc 
have for the extreme weftern point of Corn- 
wall, called by us the Land’s End, is Bele- 
RiuM, mifpelt indeed Bolerium in Ptolemy’^ 
Geography,* but reftored to its right ortho* 
graphy by Diodorus Siculus,-}- who writes the 
word Belerium. Ancient Britifh writers of 
the firll: eminence tranflate this word, “ the 
Promontory of Hercules,” and both the ori- 
ginal term and the tranflation bring back to 
our recolle6lion that firll Affyrian and In- 
dian Belus, who, a celebrated Pagan writer, 
even the wife Cicero himfelf, affirms, was the 
true Hercules. Now that Hercules was the 
founder of Tyre; and the Tyrians themfelves, 
in the time of Herodotus,^ boafled that their 
city was then two thoufand three hundred 
years old, which account, though exaggerated 
by a few centuries, is much nearer the truth 
than the vaunted origin affigned to mofl of 
the great cities of Afxa, and is irk a great de- 
gree confonant witli the hypothefis here con- 
tended for. 

* See Ptclom.’ji Geegraph. Jib.iii. cap. 3. 

^ Diod. Sic. hb. V. cap. zz. 

J Ibid. lib. ii. c.ip. 43. 
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That hypothefis is ftill more ftrongly con- 
firmed by a retrofpetlive glance on the mode 
of fuperftition predominant in Tyre j for the 
two principal deities, anciently worlhipped in 
Phoenicia, were the Son and Moon, the one 
under the name of Baal, or Bel us, whofe fym- 
bol was fire, fo congenial with the Bealtine, or 
fires of Belus, in thefe iflands, difcourfed of 
above, and Affarte, the Afhtaroth of Scrip- 
ture, who was reprefented, in the great tem- 
ple of Hercules at that city, under the form 
of a fem\e 'wvl\v \\ovu^ of a buW ^\aced 
upon her head, and between them a precious 
gem, of great magnitude and fplendor, which 
by night illumined the whole temple. Lucian, 
who relates this fact, calls that gem by 

fome thought to mean the carbuncle, a pre- 
cious ftone fabled to fliine brighteft in daik- 
nefs, and therefore the pioper ornament of 
an idol intended to reprefent the filver em- 
prefs of the night. 

Another corroborative circumftance is, that 
the Phoenician mythological hiftory, according 
to Selden, enumerates no lefs than three dif- 
ferent Baals ; firft, Baalfamen, which figni- 
fies the Lord of Heaven, and means, in an ap- 
propriate fenfe, the Sun j fecondly, Cronus, 

or 
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or Baal; and, thirdly, Zeus Baal, or Jupiter 
Bel us. Thefe are probably the refpedive nomi- 
nal heads of the folar and other dynafties of 
that name, eftablilhed in the earlieft ages on 
the imperial thrones of Afia, and, doubtlefs, 
all have immediate reference to and connec- 
tion with theoWefl: or AflTyrian Belus, canon- 
ized in the Sun, the great conqueror of the 
land and navigator of the ocean. The colo- 
nies that failed to diftant (bores afflimed the 
renowned- name of the founder, and imparted 
it with the Phoenician wor/liip to the regions 
and peop\e wbicb tVvey v’xfited. 

Another name of the Tyrian Hercules was 
Melicartus, from Melek-carthe, which Bo- 
chart tranflates, King of the City* and it is 
exprcflly aflerted by Pliny, that Melicartus 
(corruptly written in our copies Midacritus) 
firft brought tin from the ifland CalTiteris ;'}• a 
Greek word which has exaftly the lamefignifi- 
cation with Baratanac, probably a tranflation 
of it, for it means the tin ijland ; but to what 
particular part of this remote country from 


‘ Bochart’s Cjnaan, p. 7oy. 
f v^dc plinii Nat. Hift. lib vii cap. 56, 
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Tyre they alluded by that term fhall be more 
fully explained hereafter. 

The principles of navigation, and of its 
lifter aftronomy, are univerfally afcribed 
by the ancients to the Phcenicians, We are 
Informed by Sanchoniatho, in a fragment ex- 
tant in Eufebius,* that Ousous, one of the 
moft ancient heroes of that nation, took a 
tree which was half-burnt, cut off the 
branches, an'd firft ventured upon the vaft 
ocean. This aflertion comes well enough 
from an atheiftical Pagan writer who difcarded 
all belief of the deluge and the velTel of 
Noah i but the fons of the holy patriarch who 
witnefled that flood, and the building, ac- 
cording tojuft geometrical proportions, of that 
veflel ; thofe who, for a whole year, had te- 
nanted the watery deep, who had marked the 
fury of adverfe winds, and the violence of the 
raging waves, doubtlefs knew fomething 
more of naval architefture and navigation 
than is here pretended. The authority of 
Mofes himfclf may be fairly urged againft 
this ftatement, for that writer expreflly de- 
clares, that the fons of Japhet, that is, our 

* Pra,-paratio Evangelica, lib. 1 . p. 35. 
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■ Gomerians, in their firll emigration from the 
continent of Afia, paffed over into the iflanda 
and took pofleflion of them : by thefe were the 
ijles of the Gentiles 4i‘i^ided in their lands, 
Gen. X. 5 . This evidently confirms the hy- 
pothefis on which the Hiftory of Hindoflan 
proceeds, that navigation, like mod: other 
fciences, was of antediluvian original, the 
principles of which were known to the 
Noachidas and their immediate defcendants, 
who fettled in the diftrifls where the ark 
refted, but all I'emembrance of which was in 
fucceeding ages loft by thofe who emigrated 
to regions very remote from that favoured 
portion of Afia. If this had not been the 
cafe, how came it to pafs, that, for many 
centuries afterward, the light of rifing fcience 
and all the principles as well as pra 6 lice of 
the arts generally deemed ufeful flowed thence, 
as from a common centre, to illuminate dif- 
tant nations, funk in the grofleft ignorance 
and barbarity. 

Not lefs decifive is the voice of Pagan an- 
tiquity in referring to that enterpruing race 
the invention of aftronomy, and particularly 
of the conftellation which we denominate the 
Lefler Bear, on the point of whofe tail on the 

fpheie 
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fphere is fixed the pole-ftar, that ftar, whofe 
brilliant and fteady light, emaning from the 
centre of the arftic circle, ferved and ftill does 
ferve as an unerring guide to thofe whom 
conqueft or commerce induce to traverfe the 
pathlefs ocean. The Greeks, indeed, inva- 
ding the rights of an older race, have attri- 
buted to Thales the honour of firft clalling 
together the ftars in this afterifm > but its 
prior name of Phccnice, frequently be- 
ftowed upon it even by the Greeks them- 
felves, is a fufficient refutation of this unjuft 
claim. 

To the particular cultivation of thefc fei- 
ences and of that commerce which they ex- 
tended in time to the remoteft regions of the 
earth, the Phoenicians were irrefiftibly impelled 
by their fituation on a narrow flip of land 
ftretching along the fliore of the Mediterranean 
Sea between the 34th and 36th degree of north 
latitude. Inhabiting a barren and ungrateful 
foil, they were obliged by unwearied induftry 
to correft the deficiencies of nature, and by 
extenfive commeicial enterprizes to make the 
abundant wealth of diftant nations and more 
fertile regions their own. They foon began 
to fend forth colonies to all the furrounding 

nations 
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nations that would receive them ; they efla- 
bllfhed an intercourfe with all the iflands of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and with the principal ma- 
ritime cities of Perfia, India, and Egypt. The 
ports of the Arabian Gulph were crowded 
with their vefTels ; they were the general fac- 
tors of that Oriental world, in the very centre 
of which they refided, and all trade was car- 
ried on in Plicenician vefl'els : in a word, 
they were the Britons of remote anti- 

CiUITY. 

For the reafons and on the grounds already 
ftated to the reader in the preceding chapter, 
I have fuppofed that the earlieft poft-diluvian 
navigators of the ocean had the knowledge 
and life of the magnetic needle imparted to 
them by the father of the renovated world, or 
one of the facred ogdoas prcferved in the 
ark, which was piloted through the raging bil- 
lows by means of that wonderful guide, 
under the guardianlhip of divine Providence. 
I fee no reafon to retiaft that opinion, for it 
is fcarcely credible, th.at without it the firfb 
colonies from Afia could ever have reached in 
fafety the diftant and dangerous fliorc of Bri- 
tain. Bv the fame channel it j)iobablv came to 
the Phcenicians, who might have the art to keep 
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it fecret from the Greeks, as they did, for a 
long period, the rich fource whence they de- 
rived that immenfe quantity of tin with which 
they fupplied the Afiatic markets. Leaving, 
however, uncertain though not improbable 
conjeflure, let us advert to what genuine hiftory 
records of the gradual progrefs of the Phoeni- 
cian mariners in queft of that commodity to- 
wards the weftern limits of Europe. The 
reader will pleafe to obferve, that I am not now 
tracing the footfteps of the firft fettlers to 
Britain, but of that adventurous race of mer- 
cliants who fird: imported to her Ihores the 
rich productions of Alia and Africa, when po- 
pulation was increafed, and kingdoms, power- 
ful though barbarous, were formed amidft her 
woody recedes. 

To the iflands fcattered over the Mediterra- 
nean, and the neighbouring ports of the Afiatic 
continent, were probably confined the firft rude 
efforts of Phoenician navigation. By degrees 
they grew bolder, and coafting weftward along 
the ftiore of the Mediterranean, but fcldom da- 
ring to lofc fight of it, they difcovered the foutli- 
ern point of Spain. That fouthern point was the 
mountain Calpe, or modern rock of Gibraltar, 
fituated on the Fretuin Herculeum, or Straits 

of 
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of Hercules, and the fpot on which that hero is 
affected to have erefled the famous columns 
which bear his name ; or rather, to quit my- 
thology, the vaft rock of Calpe itfelf is one of 
thofe columns, and the mountain Abyla, on 
the oppofite coaft of Africa, is the other. They 
were thought to be the extreme boundary of his 
voyage weftward, and the ffory of his opening 
thefe celebrated ftraits means only that he 
firft explored them, and difcovered the paflage 
through them into the Atlantic Ocean. Calpe 
was many centuries afterwards vifited by the 
Moors, and called Gebel-taric; whence, ac- 
cording to D’Anville, is corruptly formed its 
modem name of Gibraltar. At the foot of 
the mountain they built a city, which they 
alfo called Calpe, mentioned by Strabo as a 
celebrated city in his time. Other ancient geo- 
graphers denominate this city Caitea, or Mel- 
carteia and Heraclea, deriving the former name 
from Melicartus, the latter from Hercules, 
the well-known appellatives of its fuppofed 
founder.* It was fome time before the Phee- 
nician navigators had courage to pafs through 
thefe dangerous ftraits, and explore the great 


♦ See Bochait’s Canaan, p. 683. 
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and untried ocean beyond it. Their eager 
defire, however, to add the wealth of Europe 
to that of Afia, getting the better of their 
fears, induced them, at length, to undertake 
the perilous voyage, and they fettled their firft 
colony beyond the ftraits, at the ifle of Gadir, 
or Gades, on the weftern coaft of Andalufia, 
which is the modern Cadiz.* Here they built 
a city very celebrated in antiquity, and ere£led 
a magnificent temple to Hercules, which was 
vifited by Apollonius Tyanseus, and is de- 
fcribed with its fplendid ornaments by his 
biographer Philoftratus. From this city, pof- 
felTed of one of the moft fpacious havens in the 
world, the Phoenicians foon commenced with 
the people of that country, which abounded in 
mines of gold and filver, an immenfe traffic 
for thofe precious metals. Thefe were again 
exported to India, which then, as now, pro- 
bably fwallowed up, as in a bottomlefs gulph, 
the bullion of Europe, and, in return, they re- 
ceived the filk of Serinda, and the fine linen 
and rich gems of the peninfula. 

The reader who adverts folely to the pre- 
lent afpedl of Spain, and the indolent cha- 

• Strabonifi Gcogra-ih, lib. iii. p. 16 ^, uba fupra. 
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rafter of the people, will be rather furprifed 
to read this account of the immenib riches for- 
merly dug from the bowels of that country, 
and the commercial exertions of the ancient in- 
habitants. But, in reality, no faft in hiftory 
can be better proved, than that mines, fcarcely 
lefs produftive of gold and filver than thofe 
of Peru and Potofi, which are now the ob- 
jeft of laborious relearch, were in thefe early 
periods worked, as w^ell thofe (ituated in the 
Montes Mariani, in Andalufia, mountains 
that ikirt the territory of Seville, and now 
called Sierra Morena, as thofe of Corduba, now 
Cordova, a region fo fertile in golden ore, as 
to be called by Silius Italicus, who was a native 
of this country, Aurifera Terra* the land 
that bore gold. Of this abundant wealth of 
the ancient Iberians, evidence may be found in 
the early hiftorical pages of all the great em- 
pires of the world that carried on any com- 
merce with them ; and, in particular, w'e are 
informed by a Greek writer of great and 
merited celebrity, that, when the Phcenicians 
tirft came among them, they found the inhabi- 
tants wallowing in gold and filver, and fo 


* Siliys Italicus, hb.ili. vetfe 401. 
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willing to part with their riches, from their 
ignorance of the value of thofe precious 
metals, that they exchanged their naval com- 
modities for fuch an immenfe weight of them, 
that their fhips could fcarcely fuftain the loads 
which they brought away, though they ufed 
it for ballafl:, and made their anchors and 
other implements of filver.* 

It is alTert^d, though perhaps with fome 
degree of exaggeration, by Diodorus Siculus, 
that when the Pyrenaean mountains, fo called 
from the fa6t about to be related, were, in 
remote periods, on fire, owing to the incau- 
tious or criminal condufl: of fome ftiepherds, 
in kindling a fire too near one of its forefts, 
the flames burnt with fuch fiercenefs for many 
days, that it fpread itfelf almoft over the 
whole ridge, and that the intenfenefs of the 
heat melted the filver in the mines, and cau- 
fed it to run down in rivulets along thofe 
hills. 

Again we are informed by the fame refpedl- 
able Roman writer, cited fo often before,^ 


■* See Ariftotle De Mirabiiibus Aufcult. Opera, vol. i. p. 1165. 
f See Died. Sic. lib. v. p- 358. 
t Strabo, lib. iii. p. 256. 
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that when the Carthaginians, the next in 
order of the fuccefllve invaders of Spain, firft 
came thither, they found filver in fuch ama- 
zing plenty, that their utenfils, even their 
very mangers, were made of it, and their 
horfes fhod with it. And Pliny mentions fe- 
veral rich mines of filver dug there by the 
Carthaginians, one of which, called Rebel, 
from the finder of it, yielded Hannibal three 
hundred pounds of filver per day.* 

The excellent hiftorian Livy,-]- alfo, ac- 
quaints us, that Scipio, upon his return to 
Rome, carried with him fourteen thoufand 
three hundred and forty-two pounds of filver, 
befides an inimenfe quantity of coin, clothes, 
corn, arms, and other valuable things. L. 
Lentulus is faid to have brought away a ftill 
much larger treafurej to wit, forty-four 
thoufand pounds of filver, and two thoufand 
five bundled and fifty of gold, befides the 
money which he divided among his foldiery. 
L. Manlius brought with him twelve hundred 
pounds of filver, and about thirty of gold. 


♦ Strabo, lib. xxxiii. cap. 6. 


■j Liv, hb, i. ii. and lii. 
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Corn, Lentulus, after having governed the 
Hither Spain two years, brought away one 
thoufand five hundred and fifteen pounds of 
gold, and of filver two thoufand, bcfides 
thirty-four thoufand five hundred and fifty 
denarii in ready coin ; whilil: his colleague 
brought from Farther Spain fifty thoufand 
pounds of filver. 

What is flill! more furprifing, is, that thefe 
Jmmenfe fums, amounting in all to one hun- 
dred and eleven thoufand five hundred and 
forty-two pounds weight of filver, four thou- 
fand and ninety-five of gold, befiJes coin 
and other things of value, were obtained 
from that country in the fiiort fpace of nine 
years j for juft fo much time clapfed between 
the firft and the laft of thefe Roman prse- 
tors ; and not long after they had been as 
feverely pillaged, in all probability, by the 
Carthaginians. 

The Phoenicians having eftabliflied them- 
felves, as well as the religious rites of their 
country, at the great commercial port of 
Gades, or Cades, were not long in making 
themfelves mafters of other places on the rich 
Ibeiian coaft, equally convenient for carrying 
on that traffic for which they were fo cele- 
brated. 
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brated. The principal of thefe was TartelTus, 
fitaated ftill farther weft, and the capital of an 
ifland of the fame name, formed by the two 
ftreams by which the Baetis anciently emptied 
itfelf into the fea, though one of them has 
been fince ftopped up. To thefe two grand 
emporia were brought down that river the 
gold, fdver, and other valuable productions of 
Baetica, the modern Andaiufia, to be conveyed 
thence, in Phoenician bottoms^ (to ufe a modern 
maritime phrafe,) to thofe countries of the 
caft, Perfia, Affyria, India, and Egypt, the mag- 
nificence, luxury, and military enterprizes, of 
whofe fovereigns rendered conllant fupplies of 
thofe precious commodities necelfary to them. 

Their own country itfelf produced many ar- 
ticles of fuperior elegance, very eagerly fought 
after by thofe oftentatious and effeminate na- 
tions of Afia. Among thefe the principal 
were the purple of Tyre, their rich tapeftry, 
and the exceeding fine linen fabricated in the 
Phoenician looms. The glafs of Sidon, the 
mother of Tyre, was another celebrated com- 
modity exported to the countries of Afia by 
the Phoenician navigators; and, in the extenfive 
manufacture of this curious article, they had 
ariived to fuch a point of perfection, that not 

only 
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only plates nearly as large as any fabricated by 
the moderns were made in the glafs-houfes of 
Sidon, from the fine fand found on the fiiore 
of that city, but we alfo know, from very 
high authority in antiquity, that they pofiefled 
the art of giving them a variety of the moft 
ftriking and beautiful colours. The curious 
artificers of that nation were alfo celebrated 
for their (kill in working in thofe coftly me- 
tals that formed the cargoes of their fhips, 
and in the ivory which they obtained in abun- 
dance from the neighbouring regions of Afri- 
ca. For that expenfive and beautiful dye 
above-mentioned, which rendered the Tyrians 
famous over all the world, and which at this 
day is for its tranfcendent excellence appro- 
priated to adorn the robes of princes and ma- 
giftrates, they are faid to have been indebted 
to mere accident. A fliepherd’s dog, incited 
by hunger to range the fea-lhore, near that 
city, feized with his teeth the (hell of the filh 
called MUREx, which, breaking in his mouth, 
ftained it of the colour fo much admired. 
The genius of that mercantile people took 
advantage of the accident, and, colle£ling a 
quantity of thofe fliells, impreffed the colour 
obtained from them on the ftuffs fabricated 

by 
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by them ; which foon became in general re- 
queft throughout the Eaft, efpecially at the 
courts of princes. This fpecies of purple filh 
is faid to have been peculiar to the fliore of 
Tyre, and is thought to be extincl ; at leaft it 
is not now to be found there. The antiquity 
of the difcovery is evident, from this colour 
being fo particularly mentioned both in the 
Mofaic writings and in Homer.* The afto- 
nifhing perfe£lion at which they had arrived, 
in the working in metals and ivory, is de- 
monftrated by the fumptuous defigns of that 
kind undertaken and finilhed by the artifts of 
that nation in the temple of Jerufalem, and in 
the palace of the magnificent Solomon j the 
former abounding with emblematical devices 
in caft or fculptured gold, and the latter 
adorned with that famous ivory throne, inlaid 
with pure gold, of which Scripture itfeJf de- 
clares the like had not been made in any nation.-^ 
For proof of their great advance in the elegant 
arts of engraving and fculpture, not lefs than 
of their prodigious wealth, we need not go 

• Comult Exodus, chap, xxv, v. 4, and Homer’s Iliad, lib.vi. 
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-) I Kings, chap. x. v. ao. 
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farther than the temple of Hercules, in their 
own city of Tyre, which was not lefs remark- 
able for the fuperb mythological devices, 
the egg of creation, the nymphasa, and the fer- 
pent, that adorned its walls, than for thofe 
two magnificent columns, the one of mafly 
gold, the other confifting of a folid emerald, 
which were fecn and deferibed by Herodotus, 
on his vlfit to that city ; the latter of which, 
he aflats, by night, illuminated the whole of 
that vaft fabric.* 

Freighted with the valuable articles of com- 
ivicice above-enumerated, but chiefly with gold 
and fiivcr in ingots, which India ever in- 
gulj licd, or formed into ornamental vellels for 
the ufe of the temples and palaces of Afia, 
the i haaiician ihips failed dirc611y up the Me- 
diterranean to a port fituated on its moft 
fouthern extremity, and neareft the Arabian 
Gulph, called in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
Rhinocoruraj by Pliny, Rhinocolura. It is 
remarkable, that this important haven is not 
fo much as mentioned by fo acem ate a writer 
as D’Anville, in his account of Idumaea, 
though Raphaea, the modern Refah, in its 

» Htr'odot. ;:b li. p. loS. 
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nelgiibourliood, is particularized for an event 
of far lefs moment in the annals of ancient 
hiftory.* Hence they v\'ere conveyed by land- 
carriage to Arfinoe or Suez, the firft port on 
the Arabian Gulph ; and, being there re- 
fhipped, were tranfported down the weftern 
fhore of that gulph and through the ftraits 
of Babelmandeb, along the coafts of Arabia 
Felix and Deferta, and the maritime provin- 
ces of Perfia, to the Gulph of Cambay and 
the continent of India, where they were 
landed either at Patala, the prefent Tatta, fi- 
tuated at the mouth of the Indus, or Bary- 
gaza, the prefent Earoach. Having taken this 
tranficnt view of tlie general route purfued 
by the Phoenician navigators to India, pre- 
vious to their dlicovejy of the Caifitcrides, 
and the weftern coaft of Eritrfin, we muft 
return to their flour; ftiing coioifles of Gadcs 
and Tarteflus on the ccaft of Spain, to trace 
the gradual flens whic'a leu to that difeo- 

O X 
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* See Celbili Geograj'h. Ai'llq. tora.ii. p. riiiiy, lib. v. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE COMMERCE AN- 
CIENTLY CARRIED ON BETWEEN PHCSNI- 
CIA AND THE BRITISH ISLES, AND BY 
THE PHCBNICIANS TO THE EAST, FOR 

TIN. 

/ 

THIS valuable article of commerce owes 
its name to an Oriental word intended to de- 
note the appearance which it bore to thofe 
Afiatic traders who firfl: explored for tin the 
mines of the Caffiterides and Cornwall; for, 
when brought in its crude ftate from thofe 
mines, it is of a dark colour, and, when 
walked, refcmbles flime or mud. Pliny and 
other ancient naturalifts denominate it plumbum 
album, white lead, and, in truth, lead and lilver 
are faid by the chemift to enter largely into 
the compolition of this ore. We read of no 
other country that anciently produced tin, at 
leall, in fuch abundance and purity as the Bri- 
tilh ifles, nor of any people who extenfively 
traded in it, except the Phoenicians ; and that 
trade muft have commenced early indeed, fince 
it is enumerated among other metals that paflcd 

through 
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through the purifying fire in the Pentateuch 
of Mofes,* which cannot be dated lefs than 
1400 years before Chrift. It is alfo men- 
tioned by Homer, -j- who had too accurate a 
knowledge of the progreffive improvement of 
mankind in arts and fciences to afiign any 
difcoveries to an improper age. But, when 
thofe mines are well examined, they exhibit 
internal teftimony of the remote, I had al- 
moft faid the incalculable, period at which 
they have been wrought for, in digging to 
the depth of fifty fathom, the miners fre- 
quently meet with large timbers hill entire. 
Thefe are vulgarly fuppofed to have been de- 
pofited there by the waters of the deluge: but 
that idea tends to violate M. De Luc’s ra- 
tional hypothecs, which fuppofes that deluge 
to have been effeded by the finking down of 
the ancient continents} and, without going 
quite fo far back in the annals of time, we 
may reafonably enough conclude them to have 
been left there by Phcenician w'orkmen, 
the props and pillais of the exhaufted mines, 
cfpecially when we read, in the fame author, 

* Numteri, diap. xxxi. v. zi, 

t Horner’, llud, kb. 11. \.2y 
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that pick-axes, brafs nails, and other utenfils, 
are found, at the greateft depths, intermixed 
with thofe timbers.* 

Tin is itfelf fo beautiful a metal, forms fuch 
elegant domeftic utenfils, the mofi: elegant 
next to filver, and in the various proceffes it 
undergoes by fire makes fo confiderable an in- 
gredient in other manufaftures, that the fo- 
licitude of alJ nations, and efpecially thofe ad- 
dicted t6 commerce, to obtain it is by no means 
to be wondered at. The great ufe indeed of tin 
and the preparations made from it in the vari- 
ous branches of trade and manufactures, parti- 
cularly in painting, gilding, and pottery, as 
well as in tlie fcience of chemiftry, and anci- 
ently in that of medicine, though, from its 
poilbnous qualities, generally and juftly re- 
jc(5tcd by the modern practitioner, is too 
well known to be here infifted on. The 
Tyrians themfclvcs arc fuppofed, by folutions 
of this metal, to have greatly enhanced and 
fixed tlic beautiful colour of their purple dye, *1- 
and our own manufactured broad-cloth is af- 
firmed to owe its decided fuperiority in the 

’ See Ci’il.hcy's N vtm:.! Hiilory, p. 8. 
r See I’rycc’b MincraloyU Cornubiends, p. 17. 
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lharkets of Eufope to its being dyed in the 
grainy as it is called, in liquids, where this 
metal has formed a principal ingredient. 

There is a very clear and particular account 
given in the Philofophical Tranfaftions of the 
method of obtaining and preparing this metal 
in the mines of Cornwall, which, though too 
full of technical phrafcs, known only on the 
fpot, to be inferted at length, may yet be accept- 
able to the mercantile reader, in the abridge- 
ment which is here prefented to him. 

The ore is only to be obtained by the moft 
elaborate exertions of the miner. The veins 
defcend to very great depths, fometimes to 
the diftancc of fixty feet from the furface, and 
it is often found imbedded in rocks, fcarccly 
penetrable by the tools of the w'orkmcn. It 
is alfo a labour of extreme hazard, from the 
arfenic with which tin is (Irongly impregna- 
ted ; and fulphurcous damps and malignant 
vapours, exhaled around him, often interrupt 
his progrefs through thofe regions of dark- 
nefs and peril. Superftition has added to the 
terrors of the fcene, for, to ufe the exprefs 
words of my author, “ The labourers tell 
ftories of fprights of fm all people y as they call 
them } and, that when the damp arifes from 
VoL. VI. S the 
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the fubtenaneous vaults, they hear ftrange 
noii'k;S, horrid knockings, and fearful ham- 
merings. Thefe damps render many lame, 
and kill others outright, without any vifible 
hurt upon them.”’*^ 

The ore is differently denominated as it is 
found in its more pure or mixed ftate. That 
which is caljed boll is properly the mine^tin, as 
it is obtained from the load, or vein, and it 
is ufualiy dug up in giains or chryftals of a 
black colour, the blacker the richer, and in 
lumps of various magnitude. Shade. tin is 
that which is mixed with ffony and earthy 
matter, found in maffcs of much larger fize, 
and in the immediate viciihty of the vein. 
The Jit eam-tin oxt is a name given to pai ti- 
des of the mineral, broken off from the load, 
running through high mountainous regions, 
by the waters of the dehfge (fay the miners,) 
or by other impetuous floods, and carried by 
the violence of the fficam into deep valleys at 
a great diftance. There, colleded into heaps, 
they have, in different places, formed ffrata of 
confiderable depth and bieadth, and lie iiiter- 

* Di. Minuet on tiie Cornlfli mines, in Philofopliical Tranfac- 
t'loris AbriJi^eJ, vol. u. p. 572. 
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mixed with the gravel and clay which was 
torn away with them from their original bed. 
The fragments are found in the form of 
fmall pyramids, of various planes, and are of 
different fizes, from the bignefs of a walnut 
to the fined: fand. Of this fort, principally, 
well waflied, ftamped, and purified by re- 
peated fufion, is made the gratit tin, and 
its fiiperiority to the metal dug from the mine 
arifes from its being free from the mundic, 
and other mineral fubftances, which generally 
impregnate and contardnate the latter. 

Having •.ifculfed lac various kinds of this 
metal in -’.s original flatc, we come to their 
mod.- of preparing, or, as the miners call it, 
drcfjhg, the tin. When the ore is dug out and 
landed, and the larger maffes are broken by 
men appointed to that duty, it is brought, on 
horfes, to the ttamping-mills; where, being 
placed in a great wooden receiver, called the 
coffer, it is ground to fmall fand by mafiy 
iron weights, faftened to the ends of firong 
beams of timber. Thefe timbers are called 
lifters, are made of heart of oak, eight or 
nine feet in length, and, being raifed up and 
depreffed by means of a water-wheel, are pre- 
cipitated down with prodigious force on the 

5 2 matter 
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matter to be pulverized. The ore, thus redu- 
ced to powder, is, by an ingenious procefs, 
particularly deferibed in the paper referred to, 
waflied out of the coffer into a long and deep 
trench, cut in the floor, called, the launder^ 
flopped only with turf at one end, through 
which the water gradually oozes away, while 
the ore itfelf, purged of its impurities, fub- 
fides and fettles at the bottom. The fand and 
gravelly particles, which, being lighter than 
the ore, remain uppermoft, being removed, 
the ore is repeatedly waflied and cleanfed, and 
ini>the end is fent to the fmelting, or, as with 
more propriety they term it, the burning-boufe. 
There, being as repeatedly fubje6ted to the 
fire to free it from the mundic and other fo- 
reign fubftances, ftill intimately adhering to 
the ore, and afterwards, pafling through the 
more intenfe lieat of the r e fining- fir where 
all its remaining drofs is Ikimmed off, the 
burning mafs is poured into moulds, hold- 
ing exaiflly three hundred and twenty 
pounds weight 5 and, being left to cool, 
it is, in that flate, called block-tin. Be- 
fore they are quite cold, the blocks are 
flamped with the houfe-mark of the fmel- 
ters, a pelican, a plume of feathers, or 

fome 
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Tome fuch device, In proof of the genuinenefs 
of the metal i they are then weighed, num- 
bered, and fent to the neareft town that has 
the privilege of coining to be afTayed, and to 
receive the farther imprefiion of the dutchy 
feal, which bears a lion rampant, the arms of 
Richard Earl of Cornwall, without which im- 
prellion it cannot become an article of mer- 
chandize, doineftic or foreign. This is called 
the coinage of the tin, and every one hundred 
weight of tin thus coined, by ancient ufage, 
pays a duty of four fhillings to the Duke, 
producing a vaft, though of neceflity a vary- 
ing, income to the heir-apparent of the Britilh 
crown i an income, however, that muff con- 
flantly increafe, as new channels for the ex- 
portation of this ufeful article are difeovered, 
or the old ones enlarged by the merchants of 
England, in their private or colledlive capa- 
city ; a circumftance which proves the obliga- 
tion of the prefent illuftrions poflelTor of its 
revenues, to the laudable exertions of the pre- 
fent enlightened Court of Eaft-India Direc- 
tors, to revive that important branch of an- 
cient commerce with Afia. 

The towns appointed for the coinage of tin 
were anciently only four in number, fituated 

S3 in 
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in thofc diftiifls of the county which were 
confidered moft convenient for the tinners, 
by name Lefkard, Leftwithiel, Truro, and 
Helffon. The neareft of thcfe, however, was 
found too far diftant from the tinners on its 
wedern extremity j and, for their accommoda- 
tion, Charles the Second added Penzance. To 
one or other of thefc places the tin is brought 
on the four great quarterly feftivals of the 
year, and fo great has the confumption in- 
creafed, that though, when Carew wrote his 
volume, the total annual amount of the tin 
fold did not exceed 40,000/. it has of late 
years rifen to near 200,000/. — Gough’s new 
edition of Camden, p. 10. 

The important light in which the Biitifli 
legiflature h?ve ever regarded this national 
fource of induftry and wealth, in periods long 
antecedent to thofe in w\ndi ont wooWen ma- 
nufaQures came to be in fuch high eftima- 
tion in the markets of Europe, the grand 
STAPLE commodity of the country, is confpicu- 
oufly evident in tire great number of immuni- 
ties and charters granted, at different reras, by 
Engliila kings and parliaments, to the inhabi- 
tant? of this weftern province, by way of en- 
couragement to them, to direct their whole 

attention 
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attention to the native riches treafured in the 
bofom of their favoured country ; immunities 
fo various, and charters fo extenfive in their con- 
ceflions, that this part of Cornwall feems, as it 
were, a feparate kingdom, governed by a par- 
liament of its own, and fubject to a juiildic- 
tion peculiarly calculated for the convenience 
and comfort of the natives. The chief power 
in thefe dlftricbs is vefted in an officer called 
the lord-warden of the ftannai ies, who is fu- 
preme in law and equity, in cafes that affiedt 
not the life of the fuhjeft, and from his fen- 
tcnce there is no appeal but to the Duke of 
Cornwall, in council, and, in cafe of the 
death or minority of that prince, to the 
crown. 

Having taken tl\is general fnrvey of tke 
method of exploring and preparing, for the 

public maiket, the tm found in tbe mines of 
Cornwall, having alio given the icavlcrfome 
idea of the importance of this branch (U" 
tiade to the kingdom, as well as of the quan- 
tity of metal coined in tliat wedern county, a 
fuivc), howevc]', only introductory to niorc 
paiticuia. and detailed ftateumirts hereafter, 
it IS now nccciiary that we ihould revert ou. 
eye to toe two infant colonies which we have 
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feen the Phoenicians were able to eftablllli at 
Gades, or Gadira, on the Fretum Herculeum, 
and at the ftill moreweftern city of TartefTus, 
The account which I have above given, from 
ancient authors of the greateft authenticity, 
fuppofes the gold and filver mines of Baetica 
already explored and wrought, and the metal 
found in them, as having pafled through the 
fmelting and refining houfe in order for expor- 
tation, previous to the arrival of the Phoeni- 
cians on that coaft. This circumftance exhibits 
very forcible proof of the rapid progrefs made 
by the Celtic colonies, who eftablifhed them- 
felves in Spain in the fcience of metallurgy, 
and without admitting all the romantic claims 
made by the hiftorians of that nation, who 
infill upon it, that their empire was founded 
by Tubal, the fifth fon of Japhet, about the 
one hundred arid fortieth year after the flood,* 
full credit may be allowed the firlt poft-dilu- 
vian fettlers, according to the hypothefis of 
thefe volumes, for carrying away with them 
from Shinar a confiderable portion of infor- 
mation in a fcience which made the ante-dilu- 


» vide Sancbonktho in perofus, and Jofephi Anliq. Judaic, 

lib. i. cap. 3. 
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vian Tubal-Cain fo renowned in his genera- 
tion, and the remembrance of which, doubt- 
lefs, was not wholly erafed from the minds of 
the Noachidse. To thofe, however, who may 
pertinacioufly rejeft our reafonable hypothelis, 
other caufes of early improvement in that 
laborious branch of fcience, will, upon re- 
flexion, without difficulty, be acceded to, 
as for inflance, the accidental burning of vaft: 
forefts, which hiftory aflerts was the cafe with 
thofe of the great Pyrenean range which dif- 
folved the metals then lying nearer the fnrfacc 
of the earth, or fires kindled on the fliore by 
fliipwrecked mariners for the fake of warming 
themfclves, or dreffing their provifions, whiclr 
might eafily Itave happened on the Cornifli 
fhore, where the tin-ore, according to Dr. 
Borlafe,* is frequently waffied down from the 
high hills, whofe fummits, or fides, have 
been bared by the violence of rempefts and 
mountain torrents, or broken by fliocks of 
thunder. 

It was not only gold and filver for the pro- 
duXion of which the mountains of Spain 
were anciently famous; they had, alfo, rich 

» • Natural Haiory of Cornwall, 164. 
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veins of copper, which accordini; to Sir H. 
Mackworth, on the fubjetl: of Mines, p. 
always grows in the fame places with gold 
and fdver, and greatly participates of the na- 
ture of thofe metals. This too muft have 
proved a valuable difeovery to the other Phoe- 
nician merchants, fince we know, fiom Ho- 
mer and other Greek writers, that the ancients 
took gitat delight in having their donieftic 
utenfils, aims, and accoutiements, of brafs, 
which is only a fa<51itious metal, formed by 
a ini>.ture of the lapis cahminarh with copper 
in fufion j and this procefs miift have been 
known to mankind befoie the hood, orTubal- 
Cain could never have been the injlniBcr of 
every artificer in biiass and iron. Add to this 
that copper and brafs in the more ancient pe- 
riods of the woild weie the univerfal medium 
by which commerce was carried on, at leaft in 
the weftern regions of the globe. A piece of 
brafs {tamped with the figuie of an ox, 
W'hence Pliny derives the v/ord pccunia, was 
the only money knowm in Rome, during the 
early ages of that rc])ublic. It was called an 
As ; fuppofed to be derived from Ass, brafs ; 
and hcr.ee the public treafuiy w'as called 
It was not, ncca.ding to the fame 
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writer, till the year of Rome 484, that filver 
money began to be coined in that capital ; and 
their firft gold coinage did not take place till 
the year of that city 546, above fixty years 
after. The current coin, alfo, of our rude 
Britifli anceftors, notwithftanding they were 
not actually without gold and filver before 
Caefar’s invafion, confifted either of coined 
brafs, or annulis ferrets, iron rings, vvhofe 
value was according to their weight j and, fince 
Caeiar afRrrns, cere utuntur importato,* “ the 
Britons ufe brafs imported by foreigners}" it 
is more than probable that the Fhcenicians, 
retaining the Spani/h bullion for the Indian 
ports, gave tlic Biitons brafs in exchange for 
the tin of the Cafliterides. But of this fubject 
we fliall difcoLirle more at large prefently : let 
us return to their fettlement of Gades. 

If Pliny may be credited, that divifion of 
Spain called Lufitania, now Portugal, befides the 
gold wliich was rolled down with the fands of 
its celebrated Tagus, of which molt pure metal 
the fovereigns of tliat country are faid at this 
day to pofl'els a feeptre, abounded in mines of 
Jead, whence the inhabitants of Meidabriga, 


* Cxfajii Comment, lib. v. p. yz. 
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one of its cities near the lead mines, now Ar- 
menha, are by him denominated Plumbarii, 
and alfo produced a fmall quantity of tin, of 
an Inferior fort, and found generally in an 
arenaceous ftate.* After all, though this ac- 
count is far from being improbable, no very 
great ftrefs is to be laid upon the information, 
as the ancients did not make that nice diferi- 
mination in^ regard to thefe metals which the 
more minute inveftigations of the moderns in 
mineralogical fcience enabled them to make j 
for, according even to Pliny, in the very chap- 
ter cited, they confidered lead and tin as only 
two different ftages of one and the fame me- 
tal. Tin was called plumbum alburn^ and 
efteemed the pureft ; and the metal which we 
call lead was their plumbum nigrum. This 
fmall quantity of tin, if indeed it were tin, to 
be met with in Lufitania, probably urged the 
Phoenician fettlers of Gades and TartelTus 
widely to explore the weftern world for in- 
creafed ftores of fo ufeful yet fo rare a metal ; 
and launching more widely into the wide 
ocean, and holding a courfe ftill more weftcrly, 
they in time difeovered the Calliterides, by 


* Plinii Nat. Hill. lib. .xxxiv. cap. i6. 
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which are now univerfally underftood the 
Scilly Iflands. 

Thefe celebrated iflands in tlie annals of 
commerce derive their name from xa(ro-/Tfp<3i/, 
a Greek word, fignifying tin, and which is 
the exa£l tranflation of the Phcenician Brata- 
nac, or the land of tin, whence BpsTavijtij and 
Britain. This was their foreign appellation, 
given them, as may be fuppofed, by merchants 
folicitous to diftingnifh the place by a name 
expreffive of its principal produftion. The 
original Britifli appellation of thefe Iflands is 
faid to be SvLLEH, or rocks Jacred to the Sun^ 
a circumftance by no means improbable, when 
we confider the monuments of the folar fu- 
perftition yet remaining among them, of 
which fome have been defcribcd in the pre- 
ceding feclions, and many more probably yet 
remain unexplored. Wherever the Heraclidae 
and the Belidas came, they left ffriking memo- 
rials of that firft and favourite fu perdition of 
mankind. They were alfo called by the an- 
cients the Hesperides, or Weftern Iflands j 
but by whatever name they were diflinguhhed, 
the weftern extremity of Cornwall, which is 
narrow and prominent to the eye that anci- 
ently furveyed it from the Caffiterides, might 

appear 
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appear of an infular form, muff be included in 
that name, for there lay the graud ftore-houfe 
of the commodity, in (jacft of which they had 
travelled, by a tedious and dangerous naviga* 
tion, from Tyre, in the 34111 to a country in 
the 50th degree of noith latitude. They faw, 
with delight, the dark grains of this valued 
metal fcattered plentifully over the fhorcs of 
the new-dhcovered region, and from its flimy 
appearance denominated it yto, mud\ whence 
was formed its Cornilh name of Stean, and the 
Latin word flannum. 

The Scilly iflands are very numerous, but ten 
are of principal note, and exhibit the marks of 
having been in a ftate of vigorous cultivation, 
and extremely populous in ancient periods; 
five only are inhabited; the moft confiderable 
at prefent of which is St. Mary’s, being about 
nine miles in circumference, and containing 
about 700 inhabitants. The next in fize is 
Trefcaw; and, from the ruins of an abbey and 
other buildings upon it, appears formerly to 
have been well- peopled, though at prefent 
fcarcely forty families are to be found in its 
whole extent. This ifland is remarkable for 
being the only one which retains any velfiges 
of a tin mine. The light-houfe is ereded on 

St. 
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St. Agnes, one of the fniallcft iflands of this 
cluftcr, and is a ftruflure equally noble and 
ufeful in a fca of very difficult and dangerous 
navigation. Prefumptive evidence and ob- 
fcure tradition incline the naturalili, who takes 
a view of the abrupt appearance and totally 
altered ftate of thefe iflands, from what they 
are hidorically deferibed to have been, to be- 
lieve that fome dreadful convulfion of nature 
has taken place in this region; and that the 
greater part oi tiiem have been fnattcred by fome 
earthquake, or fubmerged by fome tremendous 
irruption of the I'urrounding ocean. They 
are no longer celebrated for lead and tin ; 
no longer do they allure the avaricious mer- 
diant; and the Afiatic mariner no longer 
be.ars to their fpacious harbours the jeweds 
and fpices of the fragrant Eali ; but tltcy re- 
main and long will continue to remain an 
awful monument of the vicifiitudes of nature 
and the wu cck of time. 

The principal foundation for a h.clief in 
this change relfs upon a pahage in Diodorus 
Siculus, which 1 lhall pieicntly luicjt at 
length, and w'hich feems to pro\e th.at a part 
of thefe iflands was once funaud fo clolely 
adjoining to the continent, that, when tiic tuio 
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was low, a palTage over into the illand might 
be eafily efFedted at the recefs of the waters, 
and that the miners adlually conveyed the tin 
over in carts to Idlis, one of thofe iflands 
where it was bought by the merchants, and 
exported thence into Gaul. At prefent, how- 
ever, the neareft of the Scilly iflands is diftant 
from the continent at leaft nine leagues, and 
either Diodorus mufl: have been groflly mif- 
informed, or the intermediate land mufl: have 
been fwallowed up in the deep; a circumftance 
which I have obferved deferves fome credit 
from traditions current in that part of Corn- 
wall.* 

Mr. Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, a 
book written nearly two centuries ago, and 
the obfolete language of which has not en- 
tirely obfeured the elegance and fpirit with 
which it is penned, has in the following paflkge, 
which 1 have copied verbatim, recorded the 
fentiments of his countrymen on this fubjedt, 
and at the fame time effablifhes the truth of 
the adfual recefs of the fea. 

The fea gradually encroaching on the 
Ihore hath ravined from Cornwall the whole 

• Borlafe’s Natural Hillory of Cornwall, p. 177. 
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tra^l: of countrle called Lionnesse, together 
with divers other parcels of no little circuitej 
and that fuch a countrie of Lionneffe there 
was, thefe proofes are yet remaining. The 
fpace between the Land's End and the Ifles of 
Scilley, being about thirtie miles, to this day 
retaineth that name,, in Cornifli Lethowfowy 
and carrieth continually an equal depth of 
forty or fixty fathom, (a thing not ufual in 
the fea’s proper dominion,) faue that about 
the midway, there lieth a rocke, which at 
low water difeovereth its head. They term it 
the Gulphe, fuiting thereby the other name of 
Scilla. Fifliermen alfo calling their hookes 
thereabouts have diawn up pieces of doores 
and windowes. Moreover the ancient name of 
Saint Micbal’s Mount was Caracloafe in Cowfe, 
in Englifh the hoare rocke in the wood, 
which now is at every flood incompafled by 
the fea, and yet at fomc low ebbes roots of 
mightie trees are diferyed in the fands about 
it. The like overflowing has taken place in 
Plymouth-Haven, and divers other places.”* 
Situated nearly oppofite to the coall of Ga- 
licia, in Spain, the voyage from Gadcs to the 


* Carew’f, Survey of Cornwall, p. 7. 
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Caffiterides might be accompliflied by the 
Phoenicians in no great length of timej and, 
under the guidance of Spanifh mariners, who 
were doubtlefs not unacquainted with the na- 
vigation of that part of the Atlantic, at no 
very imminent hazard. What the particular 
articles of commerce which they brought with 
them to Britain, and what they carried back 
in exchange, at that early period, were, we 
have the good fortune to have exprefs infor- 
mation from fo authentic an author as Strabo. 
“ The Phoenicians,” fays that writer, “ im- 
ported from Gades into Britain fait, pottery, 
and utenfils of brafs ; they exported from Bri- 
tain tin, lead, and the ikins of beafts.”* It is 
remarkable, that Pliny, in the very fame chap- 
ter in which he relates that fuch a quantity of 
lead was found in Britain, that it became ne- 
ceflary to enacl a particular law, to prevent its 
being dug up in fuch an abundance as might 
tend to depreciate its value, acquaints us, 
India neque as neque plumbum habet\ .gemmifqu^ 
fuis M margaritis hac permutat: India itfelf 
has no mines of copper or lead; but is content 
to barter for thefe commodities her precious 


* Strabonis Gcograph. lib. iii. p. i^6. 
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gems and pearls.* By this means we are im- 
mediately enabled to difeover what was at leaft 
o?}e of the principal articles which the Indians 
derived from Britain, and of what nation were 
the merchants who trafficed in it to that dif- 
tant coaft j even thofe who fo aflidnoufly ex- 
plored it in the far theft regions of the weft. 

The articles ufed in exchange between the 
two nations deferve fome confideration. On 
the one fide were given fait, pottery, and 
brafs j on the other, tin, lead, and Ikins. By 
the firft article it appears that the art of pro- 
curing fait from the waters of the ocean, or 
the practice of digging in their own abundant 
mines for rock-falt, was not then known in 
Britain : yet to a race living on an ifland, of 
which the furrounding fea and the numerous 
rivers were plentifully ftocked with fifli of the 
moft excellent fort, fait, either marine or foffil, 
for preferving and pickling it, if not for their 
own ufe, (fince Caefar afl'erts, though with no 
Ihadow of probability, they entirely abftained 
from eating filli,) yet for the ufe of others, and 
the purpofes of commerce, w'as indifpenfably 
neceflary, as well as for feafoning and pre- 


^ Plinii Nat. Hlft. lib. xxxv, cap, 17. 
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ferving the fiefli of the beafts killed in hunting, 
and whofe Heins, we fee, formed alfo a mate- 
rial article of barter. The fait imported hither 
by the Phoenicians was, probably, of the foffil 
kind, and obtained from the mountains of 
Catalonia, in Spain, where are ftupendous 
mines of rock-falt, probably wrought in th? 
remoteft periods by a people naturally led to 
fubterraneous fefearches, by the vaft profit 
arifing from thofe which they pofiefied of me- 
tal. Such were the principal ufes to which 
our painted anceftors applied the fait brought 
to them by the Phoenicians, no doubt in very 
large quantities, as our forefts abounded in 
'game, and our coafts probably then as now 
fvvarmed with overflowing tieafurcs of the 
choicefl: fifii ; that game and that fifli, which, 
preferved from putrefadion by this pungent 
and powerful ingredient, poflibly made no 
fmall part of the cargo which that maritime 
race carried away with them from this ifland. 
to fuppoit the crews of their veffels during 
their long voyages to diftant and different re- 
gions of the earth. If, however, to them and 
to theh fleet, in that infant Hate of navigation, 
this grand article of naval confumption was 
fo immediately, fo indifpenfably, neceffary, 

how 
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how much more fo, and in what an aftoniA- 
ingly increafed proportion mufl: it be to the 
modern Phcenlclans of the we/tern world: to 
us, whofe innumerable fleets cover the ocean, 
and whofe fails are expanded (oh ! may they 
Jong continue fo!) in every climate and almoft 
every harbour of the now circumnavigated 
globe. When we conflder the immenfe quan- 
tity of faked provifions conftantly laid up in 
magazines at home for the ufe of the greateft 
navy that ever the world beheld, and the 
amazing expenditure of the fame commodity 
in fuch as are annually exported to the plan- 
tations, how much reafon have we to applaud 
the patriot fplrit, fo fimilar to that difplayed in 
refpedl to the highly increafed exportation of 
the ancient national flaple, tin, and other 
articles of Biltifli growth and manufacfluie, 
by the Court of Dire6lors 5 that fpirit, I 
fay, which explored the bofom of our own 
rich country for the latent treafure, and 
which has thereby not only prevented the 
fending abroad fome millions of the national 
wealth for foreign fait, but by diligently 
working the great mines of rock-falt difeover- 
ed in Chelhire and other provinces of Britain, 
3nd promoting the vigorous domeflic manu- 
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faSure of it, has given employment and bread 
to fo many thoufands of the induftrious poor. 
Add to this that other moft important confi- 
deration, that the national revenue is, in all 
thefe cafes, proportionably improved, as muft 
he evident to the reader, when he is informed, 
that the grofs duty on fait annually amount s 
to nearly a million derling. Thefe refledlions 
will, I truft, not be confidered as wholly irre- 
velant to the fubjedl; for I think it my duty, 
as a friend to my country, to make thefe 
ftatements j that, whatever may be the event 
of the prefent convulfcd order of things in 
Europe, we may fully know, learn properly to 
value, and diligently to improve, the ineftima- 
hle bleflings bellowed by Providence on thefe 
iflands. 

With refpedl to the pottery alTerted by 
Strabo to have been anciently imported into 
this country, it will fcarcely be doubted, that 
the Phoenicians of Sidon, who, from the fine 
fand and pebbles fcattered over their Ihores, 
finely ground together and mixed with the 
alhes of burnt vegetables, could manufaiSlurc 
fuch excellent glafs, were alfo able, by a fimi- 
lar procefs, from the various fpecies of argil- 
laceous earths which that part of Afia affords, 

to 
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to fabricate porcelain of as various kinds and 
degrees in finenefsj as well the fplendid paint- 
ed vafe for the palaces of Syria, as the more 
homely utenfils for the rude Briton, vriio, now, 
fpurning the vulgar drinking-horn, quaffed 
from them the fermented liquor, extra6fed from 
barley and other vegetable produdions of his 
country, which animated him to the battle, 
with as much ardour as the nobles of Babylon 
regaled on the fparkling beverage preffed from 
the delicious grape of the palm and the cy- 
prefs. The pottery of Sidon would not fail 
to be proportionably improved, as, from their 
proficiency in their grand ftaple manufadure 
of glafs, they could not want either fkill or 
materials to give their earthen-ware that 
lliining vitreous envelope which equally tends 
to beautify and preferve it. How greatly in 
this refped, alfo, is the fcene changed! Sidon 
and her daughter, Tyre, are no more, and the 
Britifh manufadure of pottery is not exceeded 
by any thing of the kind produced in Europe, 
while her porcelain, efpecially that manufac- 
tured at Chelfea, is making rapid advances to 
rival even the Oriental. To ftimulate na- 
tional induftry in this point, it fliould be re- 
membered, that our country contains in itfelf 
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all the materials neceffary for the carrying 
thefe valuable articles of its modern commerce 
to the utmoft point of attainable perfe6lion. 
Dr. Lifter, in the Philofophical Tranfatlions, 
has enumerated no lefs than two-and-twenty 
different kinds of clay, which he has arranged 
in order, and exhibited, in the form of a table* 
of clays, to the notice of that Society; and it 
is well deferving the attention of the public, 
fince, in all probability, moft of thefe clays, if 
proper experiments were made, would be 
found ferviceable to the potter, and the great 
ufe, elegance, and beauty, of our tobacco-pipe 
clay, are too well known to be here infiftcd on. 
If the Chinefe, without any confiderable ad- 
vance in chemical knowledge, or correft idea 
of enamelling and painting, have been able to 
furnifh Europe with fuch beautiful fpecimens 
of porcelain, what may not in time be accom- 
plifhed by a nation fo much their fuperior in 
all the branches of fcience that form the bafis 
of that beautiful manufacture? Another in- 
ftance of the patiiotifm of the Eaft-India Di- 
rectors ought by no means, in this place, to 


• See that table in Philofop. Tranfaft. Abridged, vol. ii. 
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be omitted; that, principally for the fake 
of promoting the Britifti manufadlure, they 
have, for fome time paft, refrained from im- 
porting Oriental porcelain, the plenty and 
cheapnefs of which could not fail of operating 
towaids the depreffion of that made in Bri- 
tain. 

Although the fubterraneous regions of this 
ifland abound with mines of the licheft cop- 
per, and of the bed: fpecics of the laph calami- 
?iarisy or calamine, from the cement of which 
mineral witli the former the faeiitious metal, 
which we call brafs, is compofed ; yet, by 
fome ftrange infatuation, neither were thofe 
mines wrought till within thefe two centuries, 
nor had we any brafs befides what was im- 
ported from abroad, till long after that pe- 
riod. The art of making brafs is faid to have 
been long kept fecret in Europe by the miners 
of Germany; but was indubitably known, as 
was before (hewn, during the remotcll periods, 
in Alia. Its having been ufed, during thofe 
early times, and in the infancy of tiie Euro- 
pean empires, as money, is a proof of the va- 
lue and rarity of this metal in the weft, and 
probably was one caufe of its having been 
made by the Phoenicians a principvi! article of 
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barter in their traffic with the old Britons. 
Before the intrinfic excellence of our own ca» 
lamine was fully known, great quantities of 
Indian zinc, under the name of tutenach, 
were brought into this country by the (hips of 
the Company; and it is remarkable, that it 
was imported after the very fame manner as 
the tin of Cornwall is now exported to that 
country, as the ballaft of thofe ffiips. This 
is judicioufly reftoring commerce to the fimple 
original unperplexed mode after which it was 
carried on in the firft ages of the world, viz. 
the exchange of commodities immediately 
drawn from the one country for fuch as are 
the immediate produce of the other; and 
perhaps the nearer trade can be brought back 
to that primitive rational plan, fo much the 
more mutually advantageous will it turn out 
to the nations conducting it on thefe princi- 
ples. Having taken this furvey of the com- 
modities imported by the Tyrian merchants 
into Britain, we return to our inquiry refpect- 
ing the Britiffi exports, the firft of which in 
Order and importance was tin; but the farther 
confideration of that ancient ftaple we fhall at 
prefent defer, to fpeak of the other two arti- 
cles, mentioned by Strabo, lead and hides, 
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It has been before obferved, that the anci- 
ents confidered tin and lead as only two dif- 
ferent flates of the fame metal, calling the 
former plumbum alburn^ and the latter plumbum 
nigrum i but modern chemical experiments 
have incontrovertlbly proved them to be two 
metals, radically diftinft. The great ufe of 
the former, in various branches of trade and 
manufacture, have been already in part enu- 
merated j thofe of the latter metal in the fame 
line are ftill more important, and indeed the 
various preparations from lead muft have 
been indifpenfable to a nation devoted, as one 
great tribe of the Indians always has been, to 
the moft elegant defigns in mechanic fcience: 
a tribe, the members of which are from their 
very birth, and from generation to genera- 
tion, fully inftruCfed in all the arts peculiarly 
tending to promote a flourifhing and vigorous 
commerce, as well domeftic as foreign. The 
beautiful varnifli, the vivid painting, and cu- 
rious gilding, difplayed on their cabinet and 
other furniture) their elegant work in ena- 
mel, and the rich glaze on the porcelain of 
Afia, into all which thofe preparations muft 
of neceffity largely enter, are proofs of this 
‘ aflertion. — To be more particular in regard 

to 
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to tlie ufes to which lead is applied. From 
thill plates of this metal, expofed to the fumes 
of w'arm vinegar, is obtained the compofition, 
called CERUSE, or white lead, which forms 
the bafis of feveral kinds of paint. From lead, 
either in calcination or in fufion, are produced 
MASTicoT, or yellow ochre, minium, or red 
lead, LiTHARQE, or glafs of lead, fo necefliiry 
in the various occupations of the painter, the 
plumber, the glazier, the dyer, the potter, &c. 
&c. that without it, half the bulinefs of the 
handicraft could not be carried on. With fheets 
of lead the tops of our houfes are guarded 
againft the injury of fun and weather j with 
lead, or its compofition, putty, our windows are 
fecured j lead, formed into pipes, carries away 
the fordes from our dwellings, and brings us 
water to purify them. Pewter, that bright 
factitious metal, once in fnch general repute 
through Europe, and now forming the do- 
meftic utenfils of its lefs polilhed and affluent 
nations, is compofed of tin, combined with a 
certain quantity of lead ; the phyfician ac- 
knowledges its powerful though hazardous 
effect in medicine; the chemift well knows 
its indifpenfable utility in the fufion and re- 
fining of other metals j in fhort, next to tin, 

it 
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it is the ancient boaft of our ifle, and one of 
the bert: gifts of the Guardian Providence that 
watches over it. 

The evidence afforded by Pliny concerning 
the great abundance of lead dug up in his 
time, in Britain, has been already noticed, 
but the preceding member of the fentence, 
from which that evidence is taken, being of 
importance in this inquiry, as pointing out 
the other regions where it was found, the 
whole paffage is here fubjoined. Laboriojius 
in Hifpania erutum totafque per Gallias ; fed in 
Britannia fummo terree corio adeo large^ ut lex 
nJiro dicatur, ne plus certo modo Jiat. This 
metal was with great difficulty and labour ob- 
tained from the mines of Spain and Gaul, 
but was produced in fuch plenty, and fo near 
the furface in Britain, that an exprefs law 
was neceffiary to prohibit its being dug and 
manufadlured, except after a certain propor- 
tion, fixed by that law.* The ancient treafures 
of this metal were not confined to Corn- 
wall, but mines of it have been immemorially 
wrought in various and diftant provinces of 


* Plinii Nat. Hill. lib, xxxiv. cap. i~. 
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the kingdom, particularly in Lancalhire, So- 
merfetfhire, and Denbighfliire. 

The laft article of traffic between the old 
Britons and the Phcsniclans, mentioned by 
Strabo, was the Ikins of beafts, which proba- 
bly formed one of the oldeft fpecies of barter 
pradlifed in the dawn of fociety and in the in- 
fancy of commerce. This fpecies of exchange, 
indeed, is vcry'reafonably prefumed of a race 
exifting in a ftate bordering upon favage, 
whofe principal delight and whofe conftant 
employment confifted in hunting the innu- 
merable animals that browfed on their moun- 
tains or roamed in their forefts. They muft 
alfo have had among them the art of pre- 
paring and preferving thefe Iklns, fince we are 
informed, by ancient authors, that they cover- 
ed with hides the wicker boats in which they 
failed about the creeks and harbours of their 
indented coafts. 

On the fubjecl of thefe wicker veflels, it 
may bs obfeived, that, fragile as thq may ap- 
pear, they were ftrong enough for a race who 
probably never ventured beyond the creeks 
and harbours of their native coafl ; and it is 
deferving of remaik, that, according to Pietro 
DE'lla Valle, the very fame kind of boats, 
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formed of reeds, compared together in the 
manner of hurdles,* and covered with the 
Ikins of animals, are at this day ufed, proba- 
bly on account of their lightnefs, on a fhore 
abounding with coral rocks, where heavier 
veflels might be in danger of being dafhed ii\ 
pieces, by fome of the bordering nations who 
are accuftomed to traffic along the coaft of the 
Arabian Gulph. Travellers, alfo, who have 
vifited the Icelandic Seas, affirm, that the 
veflels of that northern race are compofed of 
long poles ftrongly bound round with Lathern 
thongs, and covered with the fkins of fea- 
dogs, fewed together with the fmews of that 
animal. No doubt the Cornilh coaft abound- 
ed with feals and other marine animals, whofe 
fkins might be applied to a fimilar purpofe 
by the Britons; or, if not, animals by land 
were by no means wanting who might afford 
them plentiful fupplies of this kind, not only 
for domeftic ufe but for exportation. The fer- 
t\\e \{\and of Britain indeed feems ever to have 
nourlftied a numerous and vigorous breed of 
cattle, more than liifficient for the confump- 
tipn of it: own offspring. The ox, grown to 
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a vaft magnitude in her rich and extenfivc 
paftures, lent them his hide, an ample Ihelter 
and defence from the violence of the waters 
and the weather. The Ikins of that animal, 
alfo, formed the covering of their reed-built 
huts, and of thofe large granaries of corn, laid 
up in the ear^ for which, according to ancient 
authors, they were not Icfs famous than their 
fons. Her breed of fheep, too, though nei- 
ther fo numerous nor fo famous as thofe of 
modern asras, afforded the old Britons abun- 
dance of fkins for exportation : flocks of goats, 
however, an animal equally valued by them 
for its milk and its flefli, were in ancient far 
more abundant and cherifhed than in modern 
Britain ; and it is probable that both the wool 
of the former, and the hair of the latter, being 
afterwards properly prepared, received the im- 
prefTion of the beautiful dye of Tyre. To 
tlicfe may be added, the innumerable fpccies 
of game of every kind, with which her vaft 
forefts were anciently flocked, the wild boar, 
of delicious flavour; the red and the fallow 
deer, of fuperior beauty and fize; the wolf, 
the fox, and beaver, valuable for their fur; 
and the fleet hare, equally eftimable for his 
flefli and his Ikin ; that flelh, which, accord- 
ing 
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ing to Casfar, was forbidden to be tafted by 
the old Britons, but is happily not fo by their 
progeny ; thefe, with the various kinds of 
the feathered race, valuable for their flavour 
and fine down, fo well calculated to gratify 
the pride and indolent luxury of the Eaft, de- 
monftrate the ti'eafures of this kind poflefled 
by thofe who made this fpecies of commodity 
a principal object of foreign traffic. 

I cannot conclude this head without ano- 
ther obfcrvation, which naturally arifes from 
a part of the fubjedt before difcufled. When 
we read of thefe wicker boats, with their in- 
teguments of hides, of our anceftors, how is 
a modern Englifhman tempted to fmile at 
thefe firft rude efforts of Britifh mariners to 
navigate the ocean j who, timid, and creeping 
clofe to the fhore, little dreamed of thofe ftu- 
pendous ftruclures, in the form of ninety and 
one hundred gun fliips, in the womb of time 
to be launched on its furface by their daunt- 
lefs polferityj much Icfs that a numerous fleet 
of thefe, iffuing from the fpacious haven of 
Falmouth or Plymouth, would ever boldly 
fail to the difiant latitudes of Phoenicia itfelf, 
and roll the thuuder of Britain around the 
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fliores of that Afia to which their tin, their 
lead, and their fkins, were exported. 

In refuming our account of the Phoenician 
tin-trade, the firft clrcumftance defcrving at- 
tention is the account given by Orofius, a 
learned Spanifh writer of the fifth century, of 
an ancient Pharos of admirable workmanlhip, 
erected at Corpnna, on the coaft of Galicia, 
in Spain; which province, it has been before 
obferved, lies directly oppofite, in a fouth- 
weft direftion, to Cornwall.* This Pharos is 
by the fame Spanilli writer afferted to have been 
creeled by Hercules, that is, the chief of the 
firft Tyrian colony which traded to Britain, 
all'uming the name of the founder of Tyre, 
and the appellation originally beftowed upon 
it was the ufual one given to the monuments 
faid to be erected by that hero, to perpetuate 
the memory of his progrefs and exploits, viz. 
CoLUMNJE, afterwards corrupted into Comma. 
Orofms acquaints us, that this Pharos was 
ttiere placed, ad Jpeculum Britannia, for the 
diredtion of fliips bound thither from Britain; 
and it is furely a very remarkable circum- 
ftance, that the oppofite land, confifting of a 

♦ \ ide Pauli Oiofii adverfuj Paganos IIIl!. lib. i. p. 17. 
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proniontory running about three miles into 
the Tea, on the Cornift, or rather Devon (hire, 
coaft, is called Hertland, or Hertey-Point ; 
that is, HercuHs Promontorium, or, as it 
may be exprelTed in maritime phrafe, Cape 
Hercules. The name of this promontory, 
fcarcely otherwife to be accounted for, has 
given biith to a reafonabie conjecture, though 
not fan£lioned by direct tradition, that on its 
extreme point was anciently erected a fimilar 
Pharos, or, at leaft, a beacon, to ferve as a 
guide to the Phoenician and Spanifh mariners 
exploring the dangerous coaft of Biitain. Add 
to this, that the Latin name of Cape Finlfterre 
itfelf, or Promontorium Celticum, ferves de- 
cifively to mark both the eaftern race who firfl 
peopled Spain, and their progrefs to this wef- 
tern region of it. 

When the merchants arrived in Britain, they 
feem to have reforted to fome public empo- 
rium, where a mutual commerce {ov the avu- 
cles wanted hy each nation was commenced ; 
but concerning fuch emporium and the anci- 
ent method of preparing and vending the tin, 
we have only the following obfeure paflage in 
Diodorus Siculus, which, however, feems to 
confirm the conjecture, that a confiderable por- 
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tion of ground, lying between the Land’s End 
and the Scylla Ifles, has either funk or been 
fubmerged. “ The men of Belerium,” fays that 
V/ liter, “ manufadlure their tin with great in- 
genuity ; for, though the land is rocky, it has 
fbft veins of earth running through it, in 
which the tinners find the treafure, and which 
they extract, melt, and purify. Then fliaping 
it, by moulds, into a kind of cubical figure, 
they carry it off to a certain ifland lying near 
the Britifh fhore, which they call Icfis ; for, at 
the recefs of the tide, the fpace between the 
ifland and the main land being dry, the tin- 
ners embrace that opportunity of carrying 
their tin in carts, as faff as pofTible, over to 
the Icfis ; for it muff be obferved, that the 
illands which lie between the Continent and 
Britain have tliis fingularity, that, when the 
tide is full, they are real iflands j but, when the 
fea retires, they arc but fo many peninfuias. 
From this ifland the mei chants buy the tin of 
the natives, and export it into Gaul ; and, 
finally, through Gaul, by a journey of about 
thirty days, they bring it down on horfes to 
the mouth of the Eiidanus.”* By the I£fis 
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here mentioned, it is impoflible Diodorus could 
mean the Iftis, or Veflis, of the ancients, at 
prefent called the Ifle of Wight ; for, as Dr. 
Borlafe properly obferves, he is fpeaking of 
the weftern exlremity of Cornwall, from which 
that ifland is diftant near two hundred miles.* 
His own conjecture is both rational and juft, 
when he adds, by Iclis that hiftorian muft 
have meant fome place near the coaft of Corn- 
wall, and I6lis muft either have been a general 
name for any peninfula on a creek, it being a 
common Cornifti word denoting a cove, creek, 
or part of traffic, or elfe it muft have been 
ufed to fignify fome particular peninfula or 
emporium on the fame coaft, which has now 
loft its ifthmus, name, and perhaps wholly dif- 
appeared, by means of fome great alteration 
on the fea-lhore of this country.'!* 

This account of Diodorus, though not very 
elucidatory in refpeft to the commercial tranf- 
a6lions of the Phcenicians in Britain, appears to 
me to open a new view of the fubjeft, and makes 
us acquainted with another channel by which 
the tin of Britain was conveyed into the Me- 
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diterranean ; for, by the mouths of the Eri- 
danus, which is probably the miftake of fome 
tranfcriber, hnce the fenfe of the context 
proves the Rhone to be the river intended, 
by that exprellion mull: be meant fome city or 
emporium, fituated in that latitude, not far 
from that point of the coaft at which the 
Rhone difcharges itfelf Into the Mediterra- 
nean i either Narbonnc, the capital of that di- 
vifion of Gaul, called by the Romans Narbo- 
nenfis, or the ancient but more remote com- 
mercial city of MclTalia, now Marfeilles, 
whence it might eafiiy be forwarded, in Tyiian 
or Gaulic velTels, to the Phoenician territories. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Gallic mer- 
chants, at fome period or other, largely parti- 
cipated in this lucrative trade, though I am in- 
clined to think this account of Diodorus more 
applicable to the courfe of that commerce in 
his own, which was the Auguftan, age, than 
the early times to which we allude, efpeclally 
fince Herodotus, who flouriflied 450 years 
before ChriR, frankly confelfes his igno- 
rance of the exa£l fituation of the Caffiterides, 
“ whence,” fays that writer, “ comes all our 
tin.” In truth, the profound policy of the 
Phoenicians induced them to obferve an invio- 
lable 
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lable fecrecy in regard to the iflands, the grand 
fource of their wealth in the article of tin, left 
other nations Ihould become their rivals in 
this trade, and rend from them a portion of 
the enormous gains refulting from their mo- 
nopoly of it. In proof of their jealous cau- 
tion on this point, may be adduced the follow- 
ing relation given by Strabo: The mafter of 
a Phoenician vell'el, employed in this trade, 
thinking himfelf clofcly pniTued by one of 
Rome, chofe to run upon a Ihoal, and fuffer 
fhipwreck, rather than difeover the prohibited 
tratf, or difclofe the leaft opening, by which 
another nation might be introduced to the 
knowledge of the Cafliteiides ; and, for the 
wife and intrepid fpirit of patriotifm, difplay- 
ed by this conduct, he is faid, on his return 
to Tyre, to have been loaded with wealth and 
honours by the magiftrates of that city.^ 
Having ^ow conlidered the two channels, 
by which, in thofe ancient times, this metal 
was exported to Afia, viz. in the Phoenician 
veflels, by the way of the Straits of Gades, di- 
reft to Tyre, and through Gaul, on horfes to 
Narbonne or Marfeilles, on the Mediterra- 
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nean, where the merchants of that nation, re- 
forting in perfon, or thiough the medium of 
their Gallic agents, might have eftabliihed a 
mart for the public fale of this commodity; it 
remains for inquiry, whether there did not an- 
ciently exift another route for the tranfporta- 
tion to India of this and otlicr European com- 
modities lefs tedious and hazardous than that 
by the way of the Arabian Gulph. In purfuing 
this inquiiy, we meet with a Eriking and won- 
derful proof of the beneficial effedl which an ex- 
tenfive and flourifhing commerce has not only 
upon the nations of the earth themfelves, but 
alfo on the very regions which they inhabit ; 
for, in the bofom.of the barren and moun- 
tainous dcfeit of Syria, the adfive fpirit of 
that commerce gave being to a city, which, 
in beauty and magnificence, once vied with 
the proudeft capitals of the Oriental woild; a 
city, whofe celebiity and grandeur we learn, 
not only from the doubtful page of the hifto- 
rian and geographer of antiquity, but from 
the accurate medern details of our own coun- 
trymen, whofe cuilofity has explored, and 
whofe pencils have delineated, the ftupendous 
ruins, That city is Palmyra, or Tadmor in 
the wildernefs, founded, as is conjedlured, by 
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Solomon, but certainly by Tome wife and po- 
litic prince, to be the grand magazine of the 
treafures equally flowing into this emporium 
from the eaflern and the v/eflern world. 
The abundant palms which grow in this fe- 
eluded Ipot, the plenty and purity of the wa- 
ter, that, gufliing from numerous fpiings in 
the neighbourhood, clothed with ve:dure and 
fertility a region encircled with frightful rocks 
and fcorching lands, had long made this fcltc 
the favourite ftation of the caravans, which 
immemorially traverfed the defert of Syria, 
and ru[)ported by this route the connecting 
line of traffic carried on by land between 
the extremities of Aha. The induftrious hand 
of commerce, protcdled^ mt impeded^ by imperial 
power, led the pure waters burfiing from thofe 
fprings into vafl refervolrs fcooped from the 
marble quarry; built extenfive granaries ; rear- 
ed the holpitable caravanfera ; fortified, and 
rendered impregnable, the barren rock; and 
while, in gratitude to God, it fwelled the lofty 
temple to his honour, it repaid regal benefi- 
cence, by infiirining it in a fuperb palace, 
elevated on columns of porphyry, and inter- 
nally decorated v.fith a profufion of all thofe 
rich commodities, the gold, the fllver, the 
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iilks, and the porcelain, which were the object 
of its powerful protefiion. 

To this fplendld mart, this phoenix among 
Eaftern cities, from all the adjacent coafts of 
the Mediterranean, the produiffions of Spain 
and of Britain were tranfported, on the backs 
of camels, through the furrounding deferts, 
and from P^^lmyra to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, little more than fixty miles diftant. 
Here, the commodities intended for the Indian 
market were put on board vefiels provided for 
the purpofej and, by a lefs hazardous and cir- 
cuitious navigation, conveyed down that 
noble river to the Perfian Gulph and the 
mouths of the Indus. By the fame channel 
were the gems, the fpiccs, the perfumes, and 
the fine linen of India, together with the filks 
and porcelain of China, brought back into 
the heart of Alfyria, One part of this im- 
menfe imported w'ealth was abfoibed in the 
vortex of the two great capitals of the Afly- 
rian and Peifian empires; another part was, 
by inland caravans, pervading Aha in every 
direftion, dihributed among its more weftern 
province? ; and the remainder found its way, 
by the defert of Syria, to the iflands of the 
Mediterranean and the continent of Europe. 

At 
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At length the great and opulent city of Tyre 
verged towards its decline; and the adventurous 
band of merchant-kings, her fons, who, though 
confined themfelves within fo contracted and 
fterile a portion of the globe, had contrived to 
eftablifh colonies in the moft fertile regions of 
the earth, while their innumerable fleets co- 
vered the ocean ; this race, equally brave and 
induftrious, after repeated and vigorous drug- 
gies to preferve their freedom and their com- 
merce, which, being elTentially conneCted, ge- 
nerally flouriih and fall together, were com- 
pelled to bow the neck firfl: beneath the yoke 
of the haughty Afiyrian monarch, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, in reducing them, exhaulfed the 
drength of Babylon, and afterwards of the 
victorious chief of Macedon. The latter of 
thefe invaders, irritated by the fpirited op- 
pofltion which he met with, and the accu- 
mulated difaders experienced by his army 
during a feven months fiege, and at the fame 
time ardently defirous of turning the whole 
current of the Phoenician commerce into a 
Grecian channel, infliCted a more fanguinary 
vengeance on this brave people than became 
a generous conqueror; for, having taken the 
city by dorm, he inhumanly maffacred ten 
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thoufand Tynans in cold blood, and, after 
burning tliat noble metropolis to the ground, 
lent the reft of the wretched inhabitants, 
about thiity thoufand in number, into fla- 
veryj^ a fate, as unmerited on their pait, 
as it was difgraceful in him to inflift it. In 
their defcendants, the Carthaginians, however, 
the flame of liberty broke forth with undi- 
ininiflied ardour ; and among them the fpirit 
&f enterpiize not only foared with as bold 
a wing, but accomplilhed deeds as worthy 
to be admired and recorded. To that nation 
our ailention niuft now be neceflarily di- 
reded in tliis retrofpecl on the revolutions 
of ancbiit commerce, and the viciflitudes of 
Eaftern empiie, 

Caitbage, the eldeft born of Tyre, as Tyre 
iifclf was of Sidon, is aflericd by Tochait-^- to 
have been originally called Carthada, and to 
have dejived its name from Charta, an Orien- 
tal word fignifying, by way of eminence, the 
CITY. The exadl aera of its foundation is fo 
remote in time as to have baffled all the re- 
fearches of the antiquary, and its early hiftory 

AiiLw, lib.ii. p. 49. 
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is too much blended with fable to merit parti* 
ciilar notice. In digging for the foundation 
of the city, the Phcenician fettlcrs found the 
head of a horfe, which was confidered as an 
aufpicious omen ; and from that event the 
animal in queflion became the prevailing fym- 
bol on their coins, as well as ferved to mark 
the warlike genius of the nation. Some of 
the numerous coins, ftamped with that fyra- 
bol, anciently found in Britain, may, there- 
fore, pofiibly have been left here by the Car- 
thaginian merchants, who, devoted to the ma- 
ritime purfuits of their anceftors, and per- 
mitted to partake of their commerce, are known 
early to have vifited the Phcenician fettlements 
in Europe. Carthage, fituated upon an ex- 
tenfive peninfula of the African continent, 
and in about thirty-fix degrees of noithern 
latitude, was weW calculated to be, what it was 
firfl intended for, tlie empoiium of the vail 
commerce carried on v.'ith the interna! pro- 
vinces of Africa for gold, both in foliel mafies 
and in dull, for ivory, /Ethiopian gems, and 
many other colly articles of tralic, in which 
that continent abounded. But gradually ex- 
tending its views and its dominions, that city, 
in time, united to the African trade that of 

Afia 
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Afia and Europe, and not lefs in the magni- 
tude of its marine, as well thofe veflels in- 
tended for military as thofe appointed for 
commercial fervice, than in the fplendor of 
its achievements by land, far furpalfed the 
renown of its parent. In fadl, its views of 
commerce were only bounded by the limits of 
the world, while its dominions, in Africa 
alone, at the breaking out of the third Punic 
war, according to Strabo,* extended over three 
hundred cities, ftretching eaftward to Cyre- 
naica, and weftward quite to the Pillars of 
Hercules. This great extent of territory gave 
them a decided advantage over their Phcenician 
progenitors, fince their own ample domains 
afforded them moft of the produftions which 
they fent in exchange for the commodities of 
other countries. Thefe were principally grain, 
in which Africa was always rich, and fruits of 
various kinds ; honey, palm-wine, olive-oil, 
and the valuable (kins of the favages that 
roam the deferts of Afric : add to thefe, that 
particular fpecies of commodity which might 
be called the ftaple manufadfure both of Tyre 
and Carthage, confiffing of cables, anchors. 


• Strabonls Geograph, lib. p. 793. 


and 
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and all forts of naval ftores, together with the 
colour called ^omKov, or Punic, pecuHir to 
themfelves and the country from which they 
migrated. 

Although it is Impofllble, as was before ob- 
ferved, to fix the precife sera in which Car- 
thage was founded, by a band of emigrated 
Phoenicians, with Dido, the injured fificr of 
Pygmalion, one of the moll celebrated mo- 
narchs of Tyre, at their head, yet we know 
that event mult have taken place at a very 
early period of the parent- empire, fince Hero- 
dotus* records a ceiebiated naval engagement, 
as having happened betw'een the Carthagi- 
nians and the Phocaeans, in the reign of Cy- 
rus, about five hundred years before Chrift * 
and farther from the fame writer we learn, 
that, in the time of Cambyfes, his fon and fuc- 
celTor, they mull have had a confiderable ma- 
rine, fince that monarch, in a meditated expe- 
dition againft Carthage, confideiing the whole 
naval power of Perfia as too weak to contend 
with that of the former ftatej folicited the aid 
of the Phoenicians againft them, which that 
nation generoully declined, urging in excufe. 


* Herodoti Hift. Ub.i. p.77. 
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that they were their defcendants.* The Car*- 
thaginians were not ungrateful ; for, of the 
produce of their foil, and of the fpoils taken 
in battle, Polybius informs us, a tenth was, in 
the infancy of that republic, conftantly tranf- 
mitted to the parent-ftate as offerings to be 
depofited in the flirine of the Tyrian Hercules, 
alike the guardian-deity of either city.-j- Ano- 
ther proof of their early migration arifes from 
the very circumftance, which was the occafion 
of firft introducing them to a knowledge of 
the coaft beyond the Straits of Gades, 
which, being of importance in this hiftorical 
detail, (hall now be fucciiicfly related from the 
two authors, who have dwelt more particu- 
larly on their affairs, Juftin and Diodorus Si- 
culus. 

The former exprellly afierts that circum- 
ffance to be the violent oppofition which the 
Spaniards gave to the Phcenicians, when erect- 
ing the city of Gades ; fo violent, that they 
were compelled to call in the afiiffance of the 
riling colony of Carthage, who, fending thither 
a numerous fleet and army, not only effec- 

* Herodotus, Ub.iii. p. 191. 
f Polybii Hift. p. 341. 
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tually feconded their operations, but alfo fe- 
cured for themfelves a confiderable territory of 
the rich adjoining province of Baetica.* Ac- 
cording to a pafTage which occurs in Sir Ifaac 
Newton, who has entered into extenfive chro- 
nological difcuffions relative to thefe two na- 
tions, it fliould feem that the temple at Gades 
niuft have been erefled long antecedent to 
that city for the gift of Pygmalion, which 
he mentions, muft have been conferred many 
ages before the Carthaginians could have been 
in a fituation to afford any fnch powerful fuc- 
cours to the Tyrians, as dcfcribed by Juftin. 
Poffibly a temple facreJ to the manes of that 
conductor, who affumed the name of flercules, 
and a few buildings on the fhore, for the pur- 
pofe of mutual tiafhc and fhelter from the 
weather, might have formed the whole of the 
fettlement; but when, inpiocefs of time, thofe 
foreigners began to ere^^f fpacious buildings, 
and fortify the ifland, the jealoufy, not lefs than 
the avarice, of the Spaniards, might be awaken- 
ed, and the alfault as powerful as the motives 
that produced it. The paffage alluded to in 
Newton is as follows: The Phccnicians," 


• Ju'iin, lib. xliv. p. 
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fays that writer, after the death of Melcartus, 
built a temple to him in the ifland Gades, and 
adorned it with the fculptnres of the labours 
of Hercules, and of his hydra, and the horfes, 
to whom he threw Dioniedes, king of the Bif- 
tones, in Thrace, to be devoured. In this 
temple was the golden belt of Teucer, and the 
golden olive of Pygmalion, bearing fmarag- 
dine fruit 5 ' and, by thefe confecrated gifts of 
Teucer and Pygmalion, you may know that it 
was built in their days.”* The account of 
this fplendid gift of Pygmalion is in Philoftra- 
tus, and exhibits a curious proof of the early 
Ikill of the Phoenicians in w'orking in metals 
and gems. Pygmalion fent to the temple of 
Hercules, Handing in the Ifland of Gades, a 
rich donative, being the figure of an olive-tree, 
of maffive gold, and of mofl exquifite and cu- 
rious vvorkmanftilp ^ its berries, which were of 
emerald, beaiins; a wonderful rcfemblance to 
the fruit of that tree.-j- 

The Carthaginians, having once penetrated 
into Spain, found it too important an acqui- 
lition to be relinqu hired, and therefore follow- 

* Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, p. 37. 
f I'ijiloftrat. in Vita Apollonil, hb. i'. c. I. 

ed 
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Cvl up the viftory they had gained, to the com- 
plete fubjeftion of the maritime provinces on 
either fide of the Straits. In the courfe of no 
very extended period, they eredled, in a part 
of the province of Tarraconeniis, now Valen- 
tia, on the Mediterranean coalt, and on a pe- 
ninfula jutting far out into the ocean, like 
that on which old Carthage itfelf flood, a 
mofl noble city, with a fpacions port, long the 
emporium of their wealth in this quarter, 
which they denominated New Carthage; on 
the ruins of which Hands the modern town of 
Carthagena. In addition to thefe valuable 
conquefts by land, their active fleets fcowered 
the ocean in the fame line, and obtained pof- 
fefiion of all 'the adjacent iflands, on which 
they built forts and cflabliflied factories; parti- 
cularly of thofe celebrated iflands lying nearly 
oppofite the coafl of Valentia, in the Mediter- 
ranean-Sca, called, by the ancients, Baleares-, 
but, by the moderns, from their comparative 
magnitude, Majorca and Minorca, the greater 
and the kjs. Their continental poireffions pro- 
duced immenfe quantities of thofe precious 
metals, in which their commerce principally 
confifted, as well as fupplied their army with 
brave and able lecruits for frefh conquefts: ttie 

JC a Wands 
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iflands yielded abundance of honey, corn, and 
wine, and afforded convenient harbours for 
the numerous Carthaginian fhips which na- 
vigated that fea. 

The Carthaginians being of the fame race, 
manners, and religion, as the Phoenicians, 
there are no particular data by which we can 
afcertain the time of their firfl: trading to the 
Britlfli coaff for the commodity In fuch great 
requeft among the traders of the Eaft^ we 
only know fiom Feftus Avienus, an author 
cited by Bochart, that Ilimilco, a Carthagi- 
nian general, t!ic firfl of that name, was fent, 
about tlie time of Darius Nothus, by the fe- 
nate of Caithage, to difeover the weftern 
ihores and ports of Europe j that he fucceff- 
fullv accomj)liflied that voyage, of which he 
wiotc a journal, wliich was inferted in the 
Punic annals, and which tlie faid Fcflus Avie- 
nus had feen : and that, in that jor.i nal, the 
Britannic ifiands are mentioned by the name 
of ^ftrymnidcsi-^ illands infefted by the 
cellrum^ or gad-fly. At the fame time that 
Himilco was fent weftward, another general, 
of the name of Hanno, (of which, ptobably, 


* Eochaiti Chaitaan, lib. i. cap 35, 33. 
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there were fcvcral, fince we meet with one of 
confidcrable note at a much later period,) wai 
fent to explore the fouthein coaft of Africa j 
but he, after making fome important dlfcove- 
ries, was conificiled to return, from the failure 
of his provifions. He alfo wrote an acfonnt 
of his voyage, and a traff, bcaritjg the name 
of the Penplus of llanno^ is yet extant, though 
of dubious autlioilty. The circumftance of 
provifions failing him, during this intended 
circumnavigation of Africa, forms, in my opi- 
nion, a very thong objection againft the poffi- 
bihty of the voyage roauvl the Afncan coaft, 
faid to have been undertaken and accomplith- 
ed near 600 years before Chrift, at the com- 
mand of Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, fincc 
the (hips ufed by the Phccmcians weie not cf 
magnitude fufRcient to hold the quantity of 
provifions ncccftary for the fupport of a Ihip’s 
crew during a three-years voyage ; for, in that 
period, according to Herodotus, it was accom- 
pllthed.* This queftion, however, thall he 
more extcnfively examined hereafter, when we 
come to confider the pallage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


In ioJot. Hift. lib.iv. p. z^o, 
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The genius of Carthage being more martial 
than that of Tyie, whofe object was rather 
commerce than conqueft, it is not improbable 
that the former might, by force of arms, have 
eftablifhed a fettlement in the Caffiterides, and 
bythis means have fecured that monopoly of 
tin, which the Phoenicians and their colonies 
indubitably enjoyed for feveral centuries ; fince, 
according to the united judgment of the two 
ableft writers on the Afiatic Antiquities of 
Britain, Bochart and Camden, the Greeks 
were not heard of in Britain much above a 
century and a half befoic the Chiiftian sera. 
At all events, it is rational to fuppofe they 
appointed Phcenician or Spanilh agents to 
fupeilntend the working of the ntines, and 
fecure their produce from the intrufion of 
ftrangers. In confirmation of this, a paflage 
in Tacitus may be adduced, in which, de- 
fer ibing the Britons as they appeared in his 
time, he affirms, that the Sihires, inhabitants 
of South Britain, or probably of the SdUy 
JJles^ were of a fwarthy complexion, and had 
curled hair, like the Spaniai ds."^ Norden, alfo, 
in his Antiquities of Cornwall, mentions it as 


* Tacitus in Vita Agricolx, cap.iv. 
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a tradition un’ve!TalIy received by the inha- 
birants, ilist thei; ti’i-niines were formerly 
wrought by f’'.': yL-^.vs. He adds, that thefe 
oL' ''>oiks arc incrc at this day, called Attal 
Sarafin : ti'c ancient cajl-off worki of the Sara- 
cen:,, in which thcir tools are frequently found. 
Mirers are not accuftomed to be very accurate 
in dillinquilhing traders of foreign nations, 
and thefe Jews and Saracens have probably a 
reference to the old merchants from Spain and 
Afi ica ; ana thofe employed by them might 
poiTibly have been Jews, eicaped the horrors 
of captivity and the defolation vvnic’i, about 
that period, bcfcl their country. While I 
write this, however, I am not ignorant of the 
general application of this tradition to a later 
pciiod in the Jfritifn hilfory, when the mines 
and their produce were aclually farmcfl out 
by King John to the Jews, by whom the com- 
merce of this country with Spain and the Eaft 
was, at that time, principally canied on. It 
being certain, however, that the Caithaginians 
traded hither, and fo continued to do, ior ages, 
after the deftrudfion of Tyre, let us quit 
them for a moment, and attend to the new 
route to India, opened by the bold, but pru- 
dent, policy of the Ptolemies, the fucceilbis 

X 4 of 
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of the great Alexander in the empire of 
Egypt. 

The expedition of Alexander to India, which, 
if enabled to proceed in the Hiftory of Hin- 
doftan upon the extenfive fcale in which I 
have engaged in it, it will be my province here- 
after to relate in more ample detail than it 
has yet been done, was an event, as to its con- 
fequence upon the commerce and nations of 
Europe, of far more importance than is gene- 
rally conceived. Without the knowledge of the 
internal ffate of the Panjab, obtained by means 
of that invafion, and, in particular, by the de- 
feent down the Indus ; without the incentive 
of fuch w'ealth and pow-er, acejuired by fo large 
an addition of territory in the caftein quarter 
of Afia, by the Greeks, a people fituatcd on 
its weflern limits, as was the refult of the 
conquefts of Alexander in Pcrfia and India, 
the nations, inhabiting the fiiores of the Me- 
diterranean and the Arabian Gulph, would, in 
all probability, have ftill been the factors to 
Europe for the rich pioductlons of the Indian 
continent. That wealth, a large portion of 
which centred in the Ptolemies, enabled them 
to execute the daring piojcdfs of their mafter, 
whofe mind, fired with the hopes of mono- 
polizing 
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polizing its wealth, formed the judicious plan 
of enlarging and deepening the port of Patala, 
at the mouth of the Indus, with intent to 
make it the emporium of a future commerce 
with Alexandria; while that power fecured to 
their cf’oits final fuccefs and lading prote61:ion. 
The Greeks, at fiilt relu61ant, like the old 
Egyptians, to engage in didant excurfions by 
fea, or, at Icafl:, advancing by very flow de- 
grees to improvement in the fclence of naviga- 
tion, now began to expand more boldly the 
fail of commeice, to conit the winds, and quit 
the flioie. Their frequent and fevere engage- 
ments with the fleets of Carthage and Rome 
failed not to extend their naval fleill ; and the 
treafurcs which the new theatre of India dif- 
played drew thither in multitudes the Athe- 
nian veflcls. Haviiig conquered their Grecian 
rivals, the Romans eagerly engaged in the 
fame line of commerce, and the decline of that 
empire opened the way to India for the Ve- 
netians and other European Rates, and thus 
fet in motion that active and reftlefs fpiiit of 
adventure and refcarch, which explored, and 
finally accompliflreu, thepaiiage by the Cape. 

Whvn, m the hope of monopolizing the 
trade of Tyre, and Iccurlng as an afylum for 
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the rhlng fleets of Greece its two deep and 
fpacious bays ftretching out on eacVi bde of 

x\\t iVvc owt \oo^\y\§ \\s 

parent Sidon, the other towards the great 
mart, Egypt, and ferving as a fummer and 
winter harbour for its vafl: marine, the politic 
Alexander demoliflied that ancient city, and 
inflifled fo exemplary a vengeance on its in- 
habitants, it was his intent only to annihilate 
it as a Tyrian colony; and, before he left the 
coali, he rebuilt and lepeopled it, aHuming 
the flattering title of the founder of a new 
Tyre. Of the new inhabitants, many were 
Giecian adventurers, and many Vv'cre collected 
from the maritime provinces in its neighbour- 
hood, which liad viewed its profpeiity with a 
jealous and malignant eye. Still, however, 
there remained a large portion of the natives, 
who had, during the fic-gc, tianfported them- 
felves in fhips to Sidon and Carthage, and 
thefe, fliortly after returning, endeavoured to 
revive its ancient fplendour. Though thefe 
efforts were incffcflual in all the extent defired, 
much of its commerce and its confequence 
was recovered ; for, fcarcely twenty years 
afterwards. Tyre was again become fo con- 
flderable a city as to leflft, for many months, 

the 
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the befieolng army of Antigonus, one of the 
gtnera^s, amo\,g wliom t\\c dom’imons of A\ex- 

partitioned! out, en- 
gaged in war with Ptolemy, in whofe hands it 
then was, and confequently in a Itate of de- 
pendance on the Greek lovereigns of Alex- 
andria, as it ever after continued. No longer, 
therefore, could cither the Tyiians, or their 
delcendants, the Carthaginians, command the 
port ot Rhinocolura for the tranfportation of 
the commodities of the weftern woild to In- 
dia, becaufc both that port and the paflage of 
the adjoining idhnuis were neceflarily under 
the control of the monarch veho commanded 
Egypt and the weftcin diftricts of the Arabian 
Gulph. 

Alarmed, therefore, at the blow aimed at 
their very exilfenre by the dcdruelion of Tyic, 
and at the evident, though not yet declared, 
intention, of the Macedonian chief to deprive 
them of their monopoly of the Indian trade, 
and make it flow in a new channel, the Car- 
thaginians difpatchcd to that prince, in Egypt, 
a man, named Hamilcar, of gieat addrefs and 
of a penetrating genius, to cultivate his good- 
will, and to obtain every information in his 
power concerning this proje«5l, and tlic p' ih- 

bility 
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bility of carrying it effeclnally into execution. 
Hamilcar found the king bufied in the vi- 
gorous profecution of his great def gn ; the 
port of Alexandria already cleanfed, enlarged, 
and defended by a wall, and the city itfeif, 
which was intended to render Carthage a de- 
fert, on every fide rifing in beauty and gran- 
deur. The report of the great works carrying 
on at this future metroprdis of Egypt filled 
the Caithaginians with difmay ; and at the 
fame time fo incenfed them, that, convinced 
as they were of the entire pi amicability of 
concentrating at Alexandria the whole com- 
merce of the eafiern and weftern world, in a 
tianfport of rage, they put to death the inno- 
cent bearer of this unwelcome intelligence.* 
No other channel, therefore, for the convey- 
ance of articles of commerce from the wef- 
tern to the eaflern world remained to the Car- 
thaginians, befides that before pointed out, 
through Tadmore and the deferts, to the Eu- 
phrates and the Perfian Gulph; and, from the 
convulfcd flate in which, owing to inceflant 
wars, the AlTyrian and Perfian empires conti- 
nued for nearly half a century afterwards, 


* Jufliniliill. iib. x^j. p.406, edit, vaiiorjm. 
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even that channel muft have been a very pre- 
carious and hazardous one. Patient, how- 
ever, and perfevering as the camel that bears 
her commodities over the burning fands, com- 
merce undauntedly urges her way through 
oppofing difficulties, climbs the fteep rock, 
ftems the rapid torrent, nor relaxes its laborious 
efforts till it gains the dazzling prize, which 
crowns its labours and rewards its Offerings. 

Although the death of Alexander prevented 
his own accompliffiment of the plan which 
he had formed for makiug Alexandria the em- 
jiorium of the trade of the world, Ptolemy 
Soter, his friend and fucceffjr in the king- 
dom of Egypt, feduloufly and inccffmtly la- 
boured, during a long reign of thirty^nine 
years, to complete the magnificent prqjeffof his 
raafter. This firft and greatefl: of that learn- 
ed and princely line decorated the noble har- 
bour of Alexandria with a marble light-houfe, 
fo grand and beautiful as to be once efteemed 
the wonder of the world; and he joined to it 
the ifland Pharos, on which it flood, by ^ fiu- 
pendous mole, or caufeway, carried, for three- 
quarters of a mile, through the fea. He alfo 
ere6led in it, for the encouragement of fcience 
and the accommodation of the learned, a fu- 

perb 
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perb flrufture, which was called the Mufeum, 
or Academy, and a library, not lefs valuable 
for the beauty of the arcJiirctture than for the 
rarity and number of the volumes it contain- 
ed, which amounted to 400,000, unfortunate- 
ly burnt about three centuries after; as was 
the dill greater one begun by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, his fbn, at a more recent period, by 
the ferocious mandate of the barbarian Omar, 
The temple of Serapis, the royal palace, the 
lofty walls flanked with baftions of durable 
gran ate, the great canal by which the waters 
of the Nile were conveyed to the city, and the 
marble columns that fuftained the vaults, (at 
this day to be feen,) on which the whole city 
was built, long made Alexandria alike the 
thronged refort of the merchant and the feho- 
lar; and juftly entitled it to the diftinguilhed 
appellations of Queen of the Eaft, and the 
Metropolis of the World. 

Ptolemy Soter died at the advanced age of 
eighty- four, and was fucceeded by a fon not 
lefs ardently defuous to fulfil the Intentions of 
his wife father, than to pcrfecl the extenfive 
plans of the ambitious Alexander. The per- 
petual confliefs, by land, in which that father 
was engaged with the other competitors for 

the 
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the divided empire of their mafter, during the 
early part of his reign, had prevented his 
giving all that attention to his marine, though 
that marine was far from contemptible, which 
appeared neceffary to fupport the pretenfions 
of a power afpiring to give law on the ocean, 
and make the commerce of diftant nations 
fubfervient to its own aggrandizement, Alex- 
ander had forefeen that this could never be 
effected while Tyre and Carthage were per- 
mitted to retain fuch a numerous fleet in the 
Mediterranean; and, therefore, after ruining 
the Phoenicians of Tyre, he had formed de- 
ligns for the fpeedy deftruftion of thofe of 
Carthage alfo. Among his papers were found 
memoranda of certain grand projects, which, if 
he had lived, it was his intention to have exe- 
cuted; and, firft of thefe, as the bafis of his 
future fcheme of greatnefs, was recorded his 
refolution to build a thoufand flout gallies, to 
reduce the Carthaginians and other maritime 
nations, who might be inclined to oppofe the 
progrefs of his arms in an intended conqueft 
of all the fea-coafts of Africa and Spain, lying 
on the Mediterranean ; along the whole line of 
which the next memorandum ftated his in- 
tentiou to carry a broad and regular high 

road, 
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road, as far as Ceuta and Tangier, for the 
convenience of commerce, and more eafy com- 
munication between his land and fea forces ; 
while a third propofed the cre^ding of forts, 
edablifliing arfenals, and forming havens, 
docks, and yaids, for building and repairing 
flilps, at proper dldances, throughout his do- 
minions. This fcheme, carried into execution, 
muR: have annihilated the power of Carthage; 
and ihe whole project ferves declfively to mark 
the judicious policy and comprchcnfive grafp 
of the mind that formed it. 

To fill up thefe grand outlines, as far as lay 
in his power, and with a view to make the 
trade of Europe and Afia centre in the new 
capital of Alexandria, early in his reign, 
Philadelphus undertook to cut a new canal 
one hundred cubits in breadth, and thirty in 
depth, between Arfinoe, fituated on the moft 
fouthern extremity of the Red-Sea, near the 
fite of the modern Suez, and the Pclufiaii 
branch of the Nile. A fimilar intention of 
uniting the Red-Sea and the Nile formed a 
part of the ambitious projects for aggrandizing 
and enriching his nation of a far more ancient 
ibvereign of Egypt, Pharaoh Necho, in which; 
however, he was violently oppofed by the 

whole 
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whole order of the priefthood. For thofe fages 
were not only induced, by their theology, to 
dread the defilement of their facred river by 
the waters of the Erythrsean Ocean, but, from 
their geographical knowledge, were filled with 
alarm, left the whole country of Egypt, to- 
wards the Mediterranean, fhould be over- 
whelmed and turned into a ftagnant lake, by 
the irruption of the former fea, which they 
conceived to roll on a more elevated bed. 
Necho, however, perfevered in fpite of all 
their remonftances, till feven years ineffedluaf 
toil, and the lofs of 100,000 men, in that at- 
tempt, proved the impracticability of it. It 
remained in this unfiniihed ftate till the reign 
of Darius, of the Perfian dynafty of Egyptian 
kings, who ordered it to be completed, but 
did not live to accomplifli it; a talk left for 
the fuperior vigour and induftry of Philadel- 
phus. Notwiihftanding it is faid, by Strabo,* 
to have been fufficiently broad for two veiTcls, 
of three ranks of oars, to fail a-breaft on it; to 
have had a commodious lock for keeping up 
the water to a proper height ; and the length 
of it to be only an eafy navigation of four 


days ; 


• Vide Strabo, lib.xvii, p-753. 
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days ; for fome reafon or other the canal came 
into (lifufe, and this vaft labour and expenfe 
of cutting through the ifthmus of Suez were 
thrown away, fmce, in the time of Cleopatra, 
who, on the point of lofing life and empire, 
would have gladly fled by this cut into the 
Arabian Gulph, it was found to be utterly im- 
pafl'able even by light galleys. The labour of 
fo many fovereigns to complete this vaft un- 
dertaking, has occafioned the canal itfelf to be 
called by geographers, and defignated in our 

maps, THE CANAL OF THE KINGS. 

Failing in this magnificent projedf, and 
ftill refolved, if poflible, to fix for ever to 
Alexandria the lucrative trade now vigoroufly 
carrying on between Egypt, the two Arabias, 
and India, Ptolemy Philadelphus immediately 
embarked in two other important and fuc- 
cefsful undertakings; the one was the build- 
ing of a more powerful fleet than Egypt 
had ever yet been miftrefs of, and the other 
the opening a new road of communication 
from the Nile, diredlly acrofs the defect to a 
part of the Red Sea, whence Ihips might pafs, 
by a fafe and Ihort navigation, to the mouth 
of the Gulph. For the numerous rocks and 
Ihoals that abound in the upper, or northern, 

part 
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part of that dangerous fea, added to the tem- 
peftuous and variable winds that agitate its 
furface, have, from the earlieft periods, filled 
the bofom of the mariner with terror and 
alarms: as he defcended down the Gulph, 
danger and death feemed to encompafs him on 
every fide; it contained no friendly port to 
fhelter him from the ftorm, nor was a pilot 
within call to whom he might with fafety 
truft the dire6tion of his bark; on one hand 
he faw the perfidious Arab, and on the other 
the favage ^thiop ; the former impatient for 
his treafures ; the latter athirft for his blood. 

With the multiplied dangers of this navi- 
gation, the nautical Ikill, the long experience, 
and the daring intrepidity, that marked all the 
maritime enterprizes of the Phoenicians, were 
alone equal to contend, and it was in confe- 
quence of this that they were fo long in pof- 
feflion of the advantageous traffic carried on 
by this route to the coafts of the Happy Ara- 
bia and India, exclufivcly of all other nations 
of the weft. To remove this obftacle to an 
open commerce between Europe and Afia, as 
well as to fecure a deep, fafe, and commodi- 
ous, port, fo greatly wanted on its weftern 
ftiore, were objects that long occupied the 
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thoughts of this able prince, and it was the 
refult of the moft deliberate caution, as well 
as the profoundcft policy, that he at length re- 
folved on opening this new road of communi- 
cation, not in a part of Egypt where the 
paffage between the Red Sea and the Nile was 
fiiorteft, for, in fome places, the Breadth 
fcarcely exceeds one hundred miles, which, in 
particular, is about the diftance between the 
modern town of Kene, on the Nile, and the 
port of Coffier, the prefent route of the cara- 
vans, but where a fafe, though circuitous, 
journey, by land, fuperfeded the neceffity of a 
perilous navigation on a (formy fea. By con- 
fultlng a map of Egypt, the reader will ob- 
ferve, that the Nile, after leaving the cataradls, 
bends its courfe towards Lybia, in the fame 
dIre6tion with the mountains j but, repelled 
by that eternal barrier, it foon after takes an 
eafteily couiTe, and approaches towards the 
Arabian Gulph. Near its banks in this quar- 
ter, on an eminence, flood the ancient city of 
Coptos, diftant from Alexandria three hun- 
dred and three miles > and on this city, which 
though not fituated immediately upon the 
fliore of that ilver, communicated w’ith it by 
a canal of fuch confiderable breadth and depth. 


as 
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as to bear veflels of the largeft burthen then in 
ufe, Ptolemy fixed as a central inland empo- 
rium between the laft-named city and another 
which he built on the coaft of the Prd Sea, 
nearly under the tropic, and named after his 
mother, Berenice. This city was erefled on 
the fide of a promontory, which there flioots 
out into the Gulph, and in a fituation far ad- 
vanced towards its mouth, fo that neither pe- 
ril nor delay attended the paffage of veflels 
abound thither from this port. It was con- 
nefled with a fpacious haven, protected by 
that promontory, where a numerous fleet 
might fafely ride at anchor, and its founder 
fpared neither labour nor treafure to make it 
the grand emporium of all the trade carried 
on, on that fide of his dominion, with India, 
Perfia, and Arabia; a trade fo long enjoyed, 
and productive of fuch unbounded wealth to 
the adventurous race of Tyre and Carthage. 
Its capacious port, its noble caravanferas for 
the accommodation of foreigners of every na- 
tion, the fpacious ftruClures intended as ma- 
gazines of the richefl manufactures of the Eaflr, 
the immunities which the merchant enjoyed, 
and the powerful arm that protected his pro- 
perty, led to Berenice traders from the re- 
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moteft parts of the fouthern and Afiatic con- 
tinents. The Sabsean Arabians brought thi- 
ther fpices, frankincenfe, and the richefl drugs; 
the fwarthy ^Ethiopian, gold, ebony, and ivo- 
ry i the luxurious Perfian, filks, brocades, and 
carpets ; the hardy Tartar brought down the 
Indus from his native mountains Thibetian 
mulk, Siberian rhubarb, and the choiceft er- 
mines; and fte delicate Indian, cotton, aro- 
matics, and gems. Its crowded exchange ex- 
hibited, in one vaft aflemblage, all the various 
nations ; and its glittering bazar, in one grand 
difplay, all the tafte, genius, and fplendor, of 
the Oriental world. 

A confiderable portion of that fpecies of 
commerce, which was peculiar to the tropical 
regions of Afia, commenced and terminated 
here, and the merchants, paying the moderate 
duties of the port, retired, with the articles for 
which they had bartered their country wares, 
to their refpe£live homes. Thofe, who came 
for European commodities, waited the arrival 
of the caravans from Coptos, which city was 
diftant from Berenice, according to Pliny, two 
hundred and fifty-eight miles acrofs the defert 
of Thebais. As this writer and Strabo have 
given us fo particular an account of the mode 

and 
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and the exa£l route by which this new com- 
merce was carried on, I have little more to do 
in this part than to prefent the reader with a 
corre6i: tranflation of thofe writers, writers 
well known indeed, and often copied, but 
without the addition of whofe valuable rela- 
tions this Diflertation would not be com- 
plete. 

Strabo, who flouriflied in the reign of Ti- 
berius, when this commerce was in its vigour, 
fpeaking of Coptos, fays, “ This city is inha- 
bited partly by Egyptians and partly by Ara- 
bians. Ptolemy Philadelphus was the firft 
Egyptian prince who, with his army, made a 
road between this city and Berenice, acrofs 
the great defect without water, throughout the 
whole courfe of which he eredled, at proper 
intervals, caravanferas, with every neceflary 
accommodation, as well for travellers on foot 
as on camels. The danger attending the na- 
vigation of the northern extremities of the 
Red Sea was the occafion of this arduous un- 
dertaking, the benefits refulting from which 
to commerce fully demonftrate the utility of 
the projeft. The produdtions of Arabia, In- 
dia, and /Ethiopia, were, foon after its com- 
pletion, tranfportcd, by the way of the Arabian 
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Gulph, to Coptos, and this city ftill remains 
the emporium of the merchants of the Eaft. 
They no longer unlade their veflels at Berenice, 
where the road is grown (hallow and unfafe, 
but at the port of Mias Hormus, which is 
not very remote, and where a fleet of obferva- 
tion is conftantly kept. It was formerly the 
cuftom to travel this diftrict on camels by 
night, (on account of the fcorching heat, from 
its lying fo near the line,) at which time, 
(that is, previoufly, I prefume, to the opening 
this new commodious road by Ptolemy,) tra- 
vellers directed their courfe over the defert, 
like mariners, by obferving the ftars; they 
were alfo compelled to take with them provi- 
fion and water fufficient for fix or feven days 
journey ; at prefent they are fupplied with 
water from deep wells and cifterns, excavated 
for the purpofe. There are mines of emeralds 
and other precious ftones difperfed in the 
ifthmus which they traverfe, for which the 
Arabians induflrioufly fearch.”* 

In the above account of Strabo, there arc 
two or three miftakes which excite our fur- 
prife in a writer of his ufual corrednefs, and 

* Strabonis Geograph. Ub. xvii- p- 472- edit. Steph. 
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with his opportunities of deriving, from au- 
thentic fources, a knowledge of all the cir- 
cumftances refpefting this trade then entirely 
in the hands of the Romans. For, in the 
firft place, Mias Hermus, or the Fort of the 
Monfe, in all the ancient maps of the Arabian 
Gulph which I have feen, is placed fifty 
leagues farther north than Berenice, and very 
near the feite of the modern port of Cossier, 
an Arabic word, fignifyingy^^//, and therefore 
well adapted to defignate that port, but either 
denomination extremely ill calculated to give 
us an idea of the grand and fpacious harbour 
neceflarily attached to one of the nobleft em- 
poria of the Eaftj pofiibly, however, there 
might be two ports of that name. In the fe- 
cond place, the deep wells and cifterns, al- 
luded to by Strabo in this route, were not ne- 
cefiary, fince we know', from other refpefilable 
writers of antiquity, that the fame army of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, whofe ufeful labours 
formed the road from Coptos through the de- 
fert to Berenice, fcooped alfo clofe by the fide 
of it, where prafticable, and never at a remote 
diftance from it, a canal in which the waters 
of the Nile, conveyed through the whole ex- 
tent of that journey, afforded to the ardent 

thirft 
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thirfl of a caravan, fainting under the fiery 
beam of a vertical fun, the luxury of its re- 
frefhlng waters; a canal which pofiefled the 
farther advantage, that on the banks of it, at 
proper diftances, were erecled villages and 
convenient inns for the accommodation of the 
merchants wlio pafled by that route to and 
from India. In the third place, Strabo ftates 
the time of performing this journey to be 
feven days, whereas, according to the moft ex- 
peditious rate, after which the loaded camel 
moves, that is, about twenty miles a day, or 
rather night, in thefe tropical regions in which 
journies are invariably fufpended when the fun 
is advanced in the horizon, a tra£l, extending 
two hundred and fixty miles, could not be tra- 
velled over in lefs than twelve days. To folve 
the firfi: difficulty, we muft fuppofe that the 
original road made by Ptolemy having ceafed, 
in the time of Strabo, to be the great road of 
communication between Coptos and the Ara- 
bian Gulph, from the caravans preferring the 
fliorter route from Coptos to Coflier, in this 
circumftance the miftake, in all probability, 
originated ; of the fecond, it is difficult to find 
any folution, unlefs the canal aflerted to have 
been dug by the fide of this new road be mif- 

taken 
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taken for that cut by Philadelphus, between 
Suez and Cairo ; the third miftake is redlified 
by Pliny, who ftates the journey to be adfually 
performed in the fpace of twelve days.* 

This laft v;riter is indeed fo extremely mi- 
nute in defcribing the route by which the 
trade from Rome was carried on through 
Egypt to India, that, in a work of this kind, 
it would be unpardonable to omit the recapi- 
tulation of that narrative. After declaring 
that the Romans in his time annually fent a 
European fleet to India, containing commodi- 
ties and bullion to the amount of fifty mil- 
lions of fefterces, (fomewhat more than four 
hundred thoufand pounds of our money,) and 
that the profits on the articles thus exported, 
after all the vaft expcnfes of fo long a voyage 
were defrayed, returned ihofe merchant-adven- 
turers, in the Roman market, a profit of cent 
per cent, he gives the following detail: 

The cargo of this annual fleet, originally 
inftituted by Auguftus, the conqueror of 
Egypt, being arrived at Alexandria, was con- 
veyed thence to Juliopolis, two miles diftant; 
there it was embarked on the Nile, and carried 


• Plinii Nat. Hill. lib. vi. cap. 23. 
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up that river to Coptos, dlftant three hundred 
and three miles. If the Etefian winds blew 
favourably, this voyage was generally perform- 
ed in twelve days. At Coptos the veffels were 
unloaded, and the goods tranfported on the 
backs of camels, in twelve days, to Berenice, 
at the diftance of two hundred and fifty-eight 
miles, where they remained in warehoufes till 
the proper feafon of the year for continuing the 
voyage, which was about the rifing of the dog- 
Har, or Midfummer. When the goods were em- 
barked for the laft time, the veflels fleered di- 
redlly for the Arabian coaft, and in thirty days 
arrived at Ocelis, the modern port of Gella, at 
the mouth of the Arabian Gulph, Sometimes 
the fleet fleered to Cane, called by the mo- 
derns Cape Fartaque, and belonging to Saba, 
the country of incenfej and fometiraes to 
Merza, another port of Arabia Felix, but 
principally fiequented by the merchants of the 
country with whom they trafficked for Ara- 
bian frankincenfe, drugs, and fpices, and gave 
them in exchange arms, knives, and toys, of 
various kinds. Thence they purfue their voy- 
age, and in forty days reach Mufiris, the firft 
mait of confequence in India. The port of 
Mufiris, however, the modern Meerzaw, is de- 
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icribed, by Pliny, as inaccefllble to fhlps of 
any confiderable burthen, and the neighbour- 
hood of it as greatly infefted by pirates. Of 
Barace, or Barcelore, he fpeaks in terms of 
more praife ; and fpecifies a great inland town 
of the name of Madufa, to which modern 
geographers have found none in modern India 
immediately correfpondent j though in his Co- 
tona, or the region fo abundant in the produc- 
tion of pepper, we immediately recognize Co- 
tonara on that coaft, a diftridt ftill celebrated 
for the fame commodity. This little digreffion 
of our autlior i,. ciofe-.l with an account of the 
time of the return of the Roman fleet from 
India, which, he informs us, was either in the 
beginning of the month of December, anfwcr- 
ing to the month Thibi of the Egyptians, or, 
at fartheft, before the fixth day of the Egyptian 
month Mechiris, that is, before the ides of 
January ; and then, purfuing the fame route 
back again, they reach Alexandria in three 
months, and arrive in Italy about the end of a 
complete year from their firfl: fetting out. 
The fevcral places that lay in the route front 
Alexandria to India, and their diftances from 
each other, when the journey was performed 

by 
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by land, may be fummarily and ufefully exhi- 
bited in the following table; 



Miles, 

Days. 

From Alexandria to Juliopolis .... 

2 


From Juliopolis to Coptos 

303 

1 2 

From Coptos to Berenice, over the deferts 

258 

12 

The voyage from Berenice to Ocells requited 

30 

From Occlis to Mufiris 


40 

Length of the journey acrofs Egypt . . 

563 Miles. 


Time of the wh^Ie voyage to India 


94 Days. 


In addition to this correff ftatetnent, Pliny 
fubjoins, that, on their firft failing f;on\ India, 
they have the benefit of the noith-eaft wind, 
Vulturnusj and that, when they enter the 
Arabian Gulph, a fouth or fouth-weit wind 
carries them on to Berenice. We may rea- 
fonably infer from this account, that the ma- 
riners, navigating the Erythraean and Indian 
oceans, mull have had fome knowledge of the 
trade-winds, before Hippalus, of whom I fhall 
fpeak prcfently, ventured to quit the tardy and 
timid navigation by the coaft of Arabia and 
Perfia, and boldly launching on the wide ocean, 
found a new and rapid path to India by the 
aid of the wind, on which grateful poflerity 
afterwards conferred his name.* 


• Plinii Nat. Hill. lib. vi. cep. 23, ubi fupra. 
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To fecure this new commerce from the de- 
predations of the Arabian pirates, that, in all 
ages, infefted the coaft of the Red Sea, Phila- 
delphus conftantly kept a large fleet ftationed 
in that part of the Gulph which was ncarefl: 
to Berenice; while, in the Mediterranean, a 
fleet of flill fuperior magnitude was ever ready 
to protect from infult the port of Alexandria, 
and the trade of the Well, now beginning to 
centre in that magnificent metropolis. Of the 
number of veflels employed on the former fta- 
tion, we meet in ancient claflical writers with 
no regular detail ; but, of thofe employed in 
the Mediterranean, we find a very exaft lift in 
Strabo, and, according to him, it confifted of 
two fliips of thirty oars on a fide, one of 
twenty, four of fourteen, two of twelve, four- 
teen of eleven, thirty of nine, thirty-feven of 
feven, five of fix, feventeen of five, and, be- 
fides thefe, of an incredible number of veflels 
with four oars and three oars on a fide. With 
thefe fleets he not only maintained and pro- 
tetfted the Indian trade, through Egypt, but 
alfo kept in fubjedlion, during his whole life, 
moft of the maritime provinces of Afia Minor, 
viz. Cilicia, Pamphilia, Lycia, Caria, and the 
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Cyclades.* It was not only on the Arabian 
Gulph and its neighbourhood, that this politic 
monarch erefted cities and eftablilhed ports : 
witli a view, perhaps, entirely to ruin the re- 
maining trade of Tyre, he built lower down 
the Mediterranean, on the coaft of Paleftinc, 
and in the vicinity of Tyre, a new and fplendid 
city, which he called, after his own name, 
Ptolemais, and adorned it with a fpacious 
haven, that for feveral centuric' continued a 
celebrated emporium, and furnidied Syria and 
all the adjoining region of Alia with the com- 
modities of Europe. Ptolemais lay on the 
weft fide of Paleftine; but, to fecure every 
channel by which the produdrions of the 
weftern world might find a paliage to the 
Higher Afia and to India, he likewife ere^led, 
on the eaftern verge of Paleftine, another city, 
long of confiderable note in thofe parts, vftiich, 
after his furname, he denominated Phila- 
delphia. Thus was Ptolemy in complete 
pofTeffion of the two great avenues of Eaftern 
commerce, that of the caravans over land, 
carried on through Palmyra, by the permilFion 


* Strabonis Geograph, 
lib. V. p. 203. 


lib. xvii. p. 805 ; and alfo Athenxns, 
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of the Sekucidse, to the Euphrates and the 
Perfian Gulph, which was then chiefly made 
life of by the Carthaginians, who beheld 
with fecret anguifli the fuccefs of the new 
route by Alexandria, and in confequence re- 
frained from it; and that through the heart of 
his own dominions, by way of Coptos and 
Berenice, principally ufed by their rlfing rivals 
of the Grecian ftates. Commercial projects of 
this vail extent by fea and land demanded 
fleets and armies as proportionably powerful 
to proteft and mature them ; and, in confe- 
quencc, we are aflured, by ancient claflical 
writers, that the whole number of fitips of war 
which formed the navy of Egypt, in his reign, 
amounted to fifteen hundred, with a thoufand 
tranfport-veffels to attend them ; while the 
army conftantly maintained by that prince» 
confifted of three hundred thoufand foot, 
twenty thoufand horfe, two thoufand armed 
chariots, and three hundred elephants. 

Of thefe arduous and magnificent under- 
takings of the Ptolemies the reward was both 
fplendid and ample ; and their capital in time 
became, as it were, the treafure-houfe of the 
v/holc 'world, of which I fliall, in a fubfequent 
difeourfe on the iramenfe quantity of gold and 
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filver poffefled by the ancient monarchs of^ 
Afia, cfpeclally of India, prefent the reader, 
among others, with two ftriking proofs, re- 
lated at confiderable detail. The firfl: of thefe 
is the aftonilhing difplay of gold, filver, and 
precious ftones, recorded by Athenaeus to have 
been exhibited at Alexandria, by Ptolemy So- 
ter, two years before his death, on the occafioa 
of his aflbciatmg with himfelf in the imperial 
dignity his fon Philadelphus ; and the other is 
the vaft accumulated wealth, in coined money 
and bullion, of which the latter, at the clofe 
of a long and profperous reign, died poflefled. 
For the prefent, to bring to a conclufion thefe 
extended flri^tures on the trade maintained 
with Britain on the one hand, and India on 
the other, by the Carthaginians, we have only 
to fubjoin, that, after bravely ftruggling for 
nearly three hundred years to preferve their 
liberty and their commerce againft the in- 
croachments of the Romans, their empire was 
entirely fubdued, and at length, in the year 
before Chrift 146,* its ftately and beautiful me- 
tropolis was, by the renowned Scipio iEmilia- 
nus, burned to afhes. But before the Romans 


* APi>UiJ ifl f nnicis* p. 85-. 
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could engrofs to themfelves any confiderable 
portion of the valuable trade carried on 
through Egypt to India, another power, which, 
under the protecting wing of the Ptolemies, 
had rifen to an uncommon height of mari- 
time glory, was likewife to be fnbdued, and 
this was the republic of Athens, whofe fleets 
now fwarmed in the Indian feas, and wafted 
into the ports of the diftant Euxine the rich, 
commodities of the Ganges. 


THS FLOURISHING COMMERCE OF INDIA, IN 
THE REMOTEST PERIODS, PROVED FROM 
THE. INSTITUTES OF MENU. 

PREVIOUSLY, however, to our taking a 
furvey of the naval concerns of the Greeks 
with Hindoftan and Britain, we ought to 
confider in a more particular manner than we 
already have, the progrefs made by the Indians 
themfelves in navigation, whom the number 
and magnitude of their rivers, added to their 
vaft inland commerce, muft have made very 
early expert in that fcience. The befl: guide 
we can take with w during this retrofpeft 
upon the ancient commercial tranfaCtions of 
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India, as well ou the continent as by fea, is 
the book lo often mentioned before, the Infti- 
tutes of Menu, the date of which, in an intro- 
ductory difcourfe. Sir William Jones has fixed, 
by aftronomical obfervations, to about the 
twelfth century before Chrift, and in that 
book we find numerous rules laid down, and 
cafes adjudged, that probably refer to many 
centuries preceding even that remote period. 
The two following ftanzas of chapter the 

eighth, ON JUDICATURE, AND THE DUTY OF 
KINGS, will demon/irate in how important a 
light the great legiflator of India confidered 
the commerce of that empire, and how' mi- 
nute and unwearied ought to be the attention 
paid to It by its fovereign. The tranfla- 
tion, it Ihould be remembered, is, throughout, 
ftriClly and fcrupuloufly verbal, fo that the 
reader cannot fail of being in pofleflion of the 
genuine meaning of Menu, and it may be 
added, that never before did any editor contrive 
to give to a verbal tranllation not only fuch 
perfpicuity but fuch unexampled elegance. 

“ With vigilant care Ihould the king exert* 
himfelf in compelling merchanu and mechanics 
to perform their refpeClive duties } for, when 
fuch men fvvcrve from thejur duty, they throw 

the 
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the world (that is, a great commercial efnpire) 
into confufion.” Inftitutes, p. 243. . 

“ Day by day muft the king, though ‘en- 
gaged in foreufic bufinefs, confider the gi eat 
objeifl of public meafures, and inquire into 
the ftate of his carriages, elephants, horfes, 
and cars, his conftant revenues and nc- 
ceflary expenfes, bis mines of precious metals, 
or gems, (a proof that the Indian fovereign 
had fuch mines,) and his treafury.” Ibid. 

In truth, the Indian fovereigns had no 
fmall (limulus to attend to their duty in thus 
inlpedling commercial concerns; for their pro- 
fits are faid, in another place, to have been a 
twentieth part of the profit of every thing fold. 
The toll-gates, for the paflage internally of ca- 
ravans of merchandize, feem to have been nu- 
merous in thofe early times, and the duty col- 
Icded with the utmoll: ftriftnefs ; for, by the 
400th article of that chapter of the code, it is 
enafted, that 

“ Any buyer or feller, w^ho fraudulently 
pafTes by the toll-office at night, or any 
other improper time, or who makes a falfe 
enumeration of the articles bought, fhall be 
fined eight times as much as their value”. 
P. 240. 
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Let the king eftablifli rules for the fale 
and purchafe of all marketable things, having 
duly confidered whence they come, if im- 
ported; and, IF EXPORTED, whither they 
muft be fent; how long they have been kept; 
what may be gained by them ; and what has 
been expended on them.” Ibid. 

■“ Once in five nights, or, at leaft, every 
fortnight, according to the nature of the com- 
modities, (that is, whether they will keep or 
not,) let the king make a regulation for mar- 
ket-prices in the prefence of experienced men 
and this feems to have been the general pra(5lice 
bf Eaftern fovereigns, for Pliny tells us, that, 
at Ocelis, on the coaft of Arabia, the great 
mart, whither the Indian and Egyptian fleets 
annually failed to barter the commodities pe- 
culiar to their country for the myrrh and 
frankincenfe of Aratwa; the king of that 
country alfo fixed the price of all the articles 
fold at that emporium, whether imported or 
exported ; and he mentions, in proof of this 
aflertion, that, in confequence of the high du- 
ties impofed on cinnamon at that port, that 
precious commodity rofe to fuch a high price 
at Rome, that a pound of it fold for one thou- 

fand 
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land fefterccs, or about eight pounds fter- 
ling.* 

“ Let all weights and meafures be well afcer- 
tained by himj and, once in fix months, let 
him re-examine them." P. 241. 

Thefe pafTagcs afford irrefragable evidence 
of the very rigid attention anciently paid to 
the trading concerns of India, and the tra£t 
itfelf, being of fuch high antiquity, muff prove 
very interefling to the commercial reader. The 
toll-prices at the different ferries on the In- 
dian rivers are then ftated with equally mi- 
nute precifion, 

“ The toll at a ferry is one pana for an 
empty cartj half a pana, for a man with a 
loadi a quarter, for a beaft ufed in agricul- 
ture, or for a woman j and an eighth, for an 
unloaded man,” Ibid. 

“ Waggons, filled witli goods packed up, 
fhall pay toll in proportion to their value j 
but for empty veffels and bags, and for poor 
men ill-apparelled, a very fmajl toll fhall be 
demanded.” Ibid. 

In the following article re fpc^ing freightage j 
there is a moft remarkable paffage, which 


* Plinii Nat. Hift. lib.xii. cap. ig. 

z 4 
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greatly arrefted the attention of the tranflator, 
fince it decidedly proves that 1200, if not 
1 500, years before Chrift, the Indians, not lefs 
than the Phoenicians, navigated the vaft ocean. 
It is as follows : 

“ For a long pafiage, the freight muft be 
proportioned to places and timej brut this muft 
be underftood of paffages up and down ri- 
vers: AT SEA THERE CAN BE NO SETTLED 
FREIGHT.” ' Ibid. 

“ Whatever fliall be broken in a boat, by 
the fault of the boatmen, Ihall be made good 
by thofe men collectively, each paying his 
portion.” Ibid. 

“ This rule, ordained for fuch as pafs ri- 
vers in boats, relates to the culpable negleCt of 
boatmen on the water j in the cafe of inevi- 
table accident, there can be no damages re- 
covered.” Ibid, 

It is not, however, only the freightage ne- 
cefiary to be paid for carriage of goods by fea 
that is thus particularized, for, in another 
place, wc find a law relating to the intereft 
which the merchant was, by mutual agreement, 
bound to pay for the commodity exported. 

“ Whatever intereft, or price of the rilk, 
Ihall be fettled between the parties by men 

WELL 
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WELL ACQUAINTED WITH SEA-VOTAGES, Of 

journies by land, with times and with places, 
fuch intereft ftiall have legal force.” P. 2ro. 

If the reader ftiould be anxious to know 
what were the articles bartered in this traffic, 
I anfwer whatfoever a great, flouriftiing, and 
eftabliffied, empire could produce, and many 
which it did not produce; as gold, filver, lead, 
copper, and tin; articles of commerce which 
they feem to have pofTefled immemorially, and 
in great abundance, when the reft of the 
world was but very fcantily fuppUed with them. 
As to precious gems, diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls, they were the native growth of their 
own rich country; the firft came from the 
mines of Soumelpore, on the Adamas river; 
the fecond from thofe of Pegu ; the third from 
the celebrated fifheries on the (bores of the Pe- 
ninfula and Ceylone. The fame luxuriant 
and fertile foil alfo produced to the Indians 
fandal, cinnamon, faffron, and all the other 
rich and odoriferous woods that grow in the 
fragrant forefts and gardens of Afia, though 
not in the unbounded plenty in which they 
required them for various ufes, facred and 
civil; for the magnificent temple, and the 
fplendid palace. 


Many 
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Many of thefe latter, therefore, were con- 
ftantly imported from Arabia to cherifli the 
never-dying fires that blazed on the altars of 
their deities ; for only the moft coftly aroma- 
tics, inflamed by a profufion of rich gums 
and clarified butter, are there allotted to feed 
the facrificial flame. Medicinal drugs, alfo, 
of the moft powerful efficacy, and perfumes of 
the rareft kind, were the fpontaneous gift of 
their prolific foil. In caffia, bezoar, benzoin, 
ftorax, gum-lac, they immemorially drove a 
flourifliing trade j and the aloes, the mulk, 
the fpikenard, the civet, and the camphire, 
of India, are ftill unrivalled. The commerce 
for the former was principally carried on 
through the Northern foobah of Cabul, a 
region ever famous for its aromas and the 
rich botanical ftores of every fpecies which its 
delicious climate produces, and in which, in- 
dependent of its general commerce, it main- 
tained an extenfive provincial traffic with Per- 
fia : the latter were, in general, the produdtions 
of the warm fouthern provinces and the Pe- 
ninfula, whence they were as abundantly ex- 
ported to the Weft. 

If, turning over the pages of the fame vo- 
lume, we examine the mechanical arts and 

infinite 
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infinite manufadlures of this ancient nation, 
we find them engraving on the hardeft ftones, 
and working in the moft difficult metals; 
giving the mofl: beautiful poliffi to the dia- 
mond, an art fuppofed not to be known till 
the 1 5th century ; incliafing in gold, and 
working in ivory and ebony, with inimitable 
elegance. In weaving, fpinning, and dying; 
in all the more ingenious devices appertaining 
to the refpeflive occupations of the joiner, 
the cutler, the mafon, the potter, and the ja- 
panner; in executing the moft curious cabinet 
and filligree work j in drawing birds, flowers, 
and fruits, from the book of nature with ex- 
quifite precifioii ; in painting thofe beautiful 
chintzes annually brought into Europe, that 
glow with fuch a rich variety of colours, as 
brilliant as they are lafting; in the fabrication 
of thofe ornamental vafes of agate and chryftal, 
inlaid with the richeft gems, that conftitute fo 
large a portion of the fplendid merchandize of 
India with the neighbouring empires of Afia ; 
in fhort, in w’hatever requires an ingenious 
head or a du6lile hand, what people on earth, 
in thofe remote or in thefe modern times, has 
ever vied with the Indians ? 


What 
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What poliftied nation is not, or has not 
been, indebted to the loom of India, and the 
labours of the Indian mechanic, for the 
choiceft rarities of houfehold-furniture, and 
apparel of the fineft and moft fplendid tex- 
ture? — Her rich callicoes, plain or flowered, 
applied to a thoufand domeftic and perfonal 
ufes both in Euroj)e and Afia ; — her gold and 
filver brocadesj* — and her carpets and ta- 
peftry ever fuperior to all others, if not in the 
defign, at leaft in the dazzling luftre of the 
colours, are abundant proofs of thefe afler- 
tions. Who has not heard of the fliawls of 
Calhmere, of the fine veils, fumptuous vefts, 
and gaudy fafhes, made in India, and of the 
exquifite finenefs of their muflins, efpecially 
of thofe curious robes, of this delicate manu- 
fadlure, appropriated to the ufc of the fultanas 
of the court of Delhi, while Delhi had a court ; 
woven with fuch elegance, that the whole 


* Although the ufe of Eaft-India ’wrought Jilk is now prohibited 
for the wife purpole of encouraging our own nianufadlures in that 
line, yet how great and general was the confumpuon, previous to 
that prohibition, of this commodity, may be learned from what i(S 
recorded in Polllethwayte on tins article, relative to the cargo of 
theTaviftock, which brought 9000 pieces of damafk only, indepen- 
dent of other forts of wrought filk, each of which being worth at 
market 9 J. or ir.ora, the dtimalk only amounted to near 90,000 /. 

drefs 
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diefs might be drawn through a fmall ring, 
and, when fpread on the grafs, on account of 
the minutenefs of the threads, were fcarcely vi- 
fible to the eye ? To what European nation has 
not the loud thunder of the Britifh navy pro- 
claimed the excellence of the falt-petre of 
Bengal ; and what Afiatic army has not had 
its fury in battle increafed by the infpiriting 
fumes of its opium, not exceeded by the beft 
produced in Egypt ? How would the table of 
luxury have been fpread, not only in our 
times, but in thofe of Greece and Rome, h^d 
it not been for the aid which culinary fkill has 
received from the pepper, the nutmegs, the 
cloves, the ginger, the mace, the cinnamon, of 
the tropical regions of India. Add to this, 
their rich fweetmeats and prefer ves of all 
kinds, their fruits diied or green, the anana, 
the mango, and many others, of fuch exqui- 
fite flavour and poignancy, that the appetite 
ranges among their endlefs variety without 
danger of being fatiated or dilgufted. 

In refpefl to the various articles of which 
their thriving domeftic commerce principally 
confifted, they in a particular manner marked 
the native ingenuity and tafte of a people, one 
order of whom are entirely devoted, from their 

infancy, 
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infancy, to mechanical employ and manual 
labour, and thofe articles were, at once, elegant 
in fabrication and infinite in number. Among 
thefe may be reckoned curious bafkets made 
of thofe flexible reeds, with which the banks 
of their rivers and marftiy grounds abound in 
wonderful variety ; various fpecies of beautiful 
pottery of the more elegant kind, and fome 
even fcented'j an infinite afTortment of coftly 
toys, fabricated of ivory, and what we call 
mother-of-pearl j light fcreens richly gilded, 
and painted with the mofl: vivid colours ; fans 
and umbrellas formed of the beautiful feathers 
©f the numerous tropical birds that flutter in 
their forefts and carol in their groves j mufical 
inftruments adapted to every fpecies of melody, 
martial or feftive, folemn or plaintive, from 
the dreadful refonance of the tom-tom to 
the fprightly air of the vena and tambour : in 
thefe, and a thoufand other minuter articles, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate in 
this place, the Indians, in periods to which 
European chronology fcarcely afeends, carried 
on, and ftill maintain, an extenfive and vi- 
gorous traffle. 

But left I fhould be thought to have exag- 
gerated matters in this account of the varied 

and 
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and extenfive trade of ancient India, I fliall now 
defcend to fome particular ftatcraents and ex- 
tra6ls from the volume, cited before, which 
will fully prove the truth of the preceding 
aiTertions. I lhall, alfo, for the convenience of 
the reader, continue to be precifely accurate in 
referring to the pages which I cite, and (hall 
begin with mentioning two or three articles 
on which I fliall have occafion to difcourfc 
more at large hereafter, vvhen difeuffing cer- 
tain parts of the trade of India with Britain in 
niodern periods. The firft of thefe is 


SUGAR. 

THAT the ancient Indians, at this remote 
aera, were accuftomed not only to extradl 
fugar from the cane, which anciently grew 
and ftlll grows in luxuriant abundance in their 
country, and was, probably, thence tranf- 
ported into our Weft-India fcttlementSi but 
alfo knew how to draw from the melafles 
- an ardent fpirit, like the liquor which we call 
RUM, is evident from the following paffage 
in thefe inftitutes, page 320, where it is faid. 
Inebriating liquor may be coniidered as 

of 
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of three principal forts j that extra 
DREGS OF SUGAR, that extradcd fro 
rice, and that extracted from the 1 
the Madhuca : as one, fo are all j i 
not be tafted by the chief of tl 
bornj” that is, the Brahmin, whc 
ing to the received notion of prae- 
in India, is fuppofed to be a fecond ti 
when he enters on his earthly career. 

In this pafTage we find the exatif 
or, perhaps, the origin, of that anc 
cept of the Egyptian code, that tl 
fhould refiaJn from tailing wine and fj 
liquors ; and the reafon afterwards 
for this Uriel prohibition, at leaf! in 
left, when in a ftatc of intoxication, h 
pronounce fomc fccret phrafe of the m; 
Veda. The next are 


INDIGO AND DYED COTTO 

THAT the merchants of Jndia, alfo, 
early period, drove a tiaffic in Indig( 
tain, fince, in the fame book, when 
is enumerating the fpccies of commo 
which it is lawful for a diftrefied Brai. 
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of three principal forts j that extrafted from 
DREGS OF SUGAR, that cxtraftcd from bruifed 
rice, and that extracted from the flowers of 
the Madhuca : as one, fo are all ; they ftiall 
not be tailed by the chief of the twice- 
born*,” that is, the Brahmin, who, accord- 
ing to the received notion of prae-exiftence 
in India, is fuppofed to be a fecond time born, 
when he entfers on his earthly career. 

In this paflage we find the exa£l parallel, 
or, perhaps, the origin, of that ancient pre- 
cept of the Egyptian code, that the prieft 
fhould refrain from tailing wine and fpirituous 
liquors j and the reafon afterwards afiigned 
for this Uriel prohibition, at leall in India, is, 
left, when in a ftatc of intoxication, he fhould 
pronounce fome fecret phiafe of the myfterious 
Veda. The next are 


INDIGO AND DYED COTTONS. 

THAT the merchants of India, alfo, in that 
early period, drove a traffic in Indigo is cer- 
tain, fince, in the fame book, when Menu 
is enumerating the fpecies of commodity in 
which it is lawful for a diftreffed Brahmin to 

deal, 
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merce of the two nations. The immemorial 
cuftom eftabliflied in India, of women facri- 
licing themfelves to the manes of their de- 
ceafed hufbands, may be difcovered in the 
condu^ of Dido, wife of Pygmalion, king of 
Tyre, who, rather than devote herfelf to the 
embraces of a fecond hulband, publicly amend- 
ed the funeral pile. 

Befides the above-mentioned articles, for- 
bidden the Brahmin, it was unlawful for him 
to deal in gems, fait, cattle, human flaves,” 
(that ancient but dilgraceful traffic!) “ medi- 
cinal drugs,” and, among others, the baneful 
daffies of poifonous herbs ; (for the old Indians 
feeih to have been well Ikilled in poifons ;) he 
was forbidden to fell “ iron, honey, wax, per- 
fumes, SUGAR, NiLi or INDIGO, and lac.” 

P. 300. 

PRECIOUS STQNES, PEARLS, METALS, 
IVORY, &c. &c. 

THE above lift of prohibited articles from \ 
fo authentic a fource is extremely important 
in an inveftigation concerning the commerce 
of a country in fuch very remote aeras. But 

in 
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In another paffagCj on the purification of arti- 
cles ufed at that time in diet and in drefs, we 
are ftill farther introduced to a knowledge of 
their great advance in arts and manufadtures ; 
for, as to their fciences, they will become an 
article of feparate confideratlon hereafter, 
while the curious enumeration of their fuper- 
ftitious cuftonis, as to clothing and diet, will 
not fail to excite wonder and gratify curiofity. 
With rcfped to utenfils ufed in diet, it is ob- 
ferved, 

“ Of brilliant metals, of gems, and of every 
thing made with ftone, (as pots or vafes,) the 
purification ordained by the wife is with aflies, 
water, and earth.” 

“ A golden vefiel, not fmeared, is cleanfed 
with water only ; and every thing produced in 
water, as coral-lhells or pearls, and every 
ftony fubftance, and a filver veflel, not en- 
chafed.” Ibid. 

“ From a junftion of water and fire arofe 
gold and filver; and they two, therefore, are 
bell purified by the elements whence they 
Iprang.” Ibid. 

“ Veflels of copper, iron, brafs, PEWTER, 
TIN, and LEAD, may be fitly cleanfed with 
alhes, with acids, or with water.” Ibid. 

A a 2 ** The 
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The purification ordained for all forts of 
liquids, is by ftirring them with cufa-grafs; for 
clothes folded, by fprinkling them with hal- 
lowed water ; for wooden utenfils, by planing 
them.” Ibid. 

“ For the facrificial pots to hold clarified 
butter and juice of the moon-plant, by rub- 
bing them with the hand, and waftiing them, 
at the time of facrificc.” P. 138. 

“ Leathern utenfils, and fuch as are made 
with cane, muft neceflarily be puiified in the 
fame manner with clothes; green vegetables, 
roots, and fruit, in the fame manner witli 
grain.” Ibid. 

“ Silk and woollen fiuff, with faline earths; 
blankets from Nepaul, with pounded arijhtas^ 
or nimba-ii'Kxit ■, veils and long drawers, with 
the fruit of the bilva ; mantles of cJJmma, 
with white muftard-fecds.” Ibid. 

“ Utenfils made of fiiells or of horn, of 
bones or of ivory, muft be cleanfed by him 
who knows the law, as mantles of cjljuma arq 
purified.” Ibid. 

In page 26 r, we find punifliments ordained 

for mixing impure with pure commodities, 
for piercing fine gems,, as diamonds or rubies, 

and 
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and for boring pearls or inferior gems /w- 

properly" 

How feverely indeed they pnniflied fraud in 
traffic, and with what jealous vigilance the 
Indians guarded from bafe alloy that gold 
which they received in fuch plenty from all 
quarters of the known world, will be evident 
from the following fevere law, which may be 
given as a driking fpecimen of the unielent- 
ing afpect of Hindoo juftice. 

“ The feller of bad grain for good, or of 
good feed placed at the top of the bag, to con- 
ceal the bad below, and the dedroyer of known 
land-marks, mud fuffer fuch corporal puniffi- 
ment as will dhfigure them as, for inftance, 
depriving them of their eyes or hands. P. 283. 

“ But the mod pernicious of all deceivers 
is a goldfmith, who commits frauds; tlie king 
dial I order him to be cut piecemeal ’isith ra- 
zors." Ibid. 

The duty of a Bice, or merchant, is thus 
fumimarily recapitulated towards the clofe of 
chapter the ninth: 

*' Of gems, pearls, and coi al, cf iron, of 
woven cloth, of perfumes, and of liquids, let 
him w'ell know the prices both high and 
low.” P.287. 
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“ Let him be fkilled likewife in the time 
and manner of fowing feeds, and in the bad 
or good qualities of land; let him alfo per- 
fetlly know the correft modes of meafuring 
and weighing.” Ibid. 

“ The excellence or defedfs of commodities, 
the advantages and difadvantages of different 
regions, the probable gain or lofs on vendible 
goods, and the means of breeding cattle with 
large augmentation.” Ibid. 

“ Let him know the juft wages of fervants, 
the various dialects of men, the beft way of 
keeping goods, and whatever elfc belongs to 
purchafe and fale.” P. 288. 


A RETROSPECTIVE VIEW TAKEN OF THE 
GRADUAL PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN AND 
OTHER ORIENTAL NATIONS IN SHIP-BUILD- 
ING, WITH STRICTURES ON THE FORM 
AND EQUIPMENT OF THE ANCIENT VES- 
SELS. 

I HAVE already obferved, that the great 
rivers of India, as well as the vaft number of 
them, interfeding the country as they do in 

every 
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every poflible direflion, and many of them at 
certain feafons of the year, like the Nile, 
overflowing their banks, and fertilizing the 
foil, muft very early have had the effect to 
make the Indians acquainted with the art of 
navigation, efpecially as it was on the banks 
of thofe rivers, as well on account of fuperfti- 
tious motives as for the convenience of inland 
comi .erce, that the firft Indian cities were 
crcfted. Their firfl: efforts in this way were, 
doubticfs, confined to voyages up and down 
the Ganges and Indus, and their veflels, pro- 
bably, conf.fled of that kind of boats, made 
of great canes or reeds, or, as we call them, 
bamboos, which grow plentifully on the banks 
of the large rivers, and in the fens and maifhes 
of India, and with w^hich, clofely compacted 
together, and probably covered, like thofe of 
the old Britons, with raw hides, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, the Indian monarch, whom 
the Greeks have recorded under the name of 
Staurobates, formed a fleet, to the number of 
four thoufand, to oppofe the fleet of Semira- 
mis on the Indus.* In this engagement, 

* See Diod, Sic. lib. ii. p. 95, and Suidas ad Voeem Seini- 
ramls. 

A a 4 however, 
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however, the former was unfiiccefsful, and the 
reafon feems to have been, (for I am inclined, 
under certain limitations, to admit the fafl: of 
fuch a battle having taken place, though re- 
ported by the fabulous Ctefias,) that the Afly- 
rian fovereign had engaged her Phoenician 
fubjefts, v;ho were more cxpei;j; mariners 
than the Indians, to build that fleet, and 
dlrecl its operations againft the unpradtifed 
enemy. 

Of ilie (hips that compofed this fleet, after 
all, no very magnificent idea can be formed, 
fince it was built in detached pieces on the 
coafls of Cyprus, Syiia, and Phoenicia, and 
tranfported thence, on the backs of camels, to 
the Indus ; and with refnedl to the reed-con- 
ftrudled boats, covered with leather, fo often 
mentioned above, as belonging both to the 
old Britons and Indians, with whatever con- 
tempt we may look upon them, they were 
Certainly the only ones made ufc of by all na- 
tions, except the advcntuious maritime race 
of Phmnicia, duilng the early jK-riods of the 
w'orld. V*7e have no account of any others 
being anciently ufed in the rivers of Ethiopia, 
Egypt, and the Sabcean Arabia ; and it is on 
this account Viigll affigns to Charon, the in- 
fernal 
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fernal ferryman, a boat made of materials 
of the fame kind : 

r Gemuit fub pondcre cymba 

SuTiLis. jEneid VI, 414. 

In truth, thefe boats thcmfelves were a great 
improvement on the limple floats, compofed 
of rafts bound together with thongs made of 
the finews of animals, that formed the firfl; 
tranfports. They were buik hollow to refem- 
ble the canoes, which, confifling of the trunks 
of trees, excavated by fire, fervcd to convey 
the primitive race of men, as the larger floats 
did their articles of barter. Hides, doubtlefs, 
hardened and prepared with great care, ferved 
as a Iheathing to thefe veflels, and over all 
was probably Ipread a coat of rofm, or pitch, 
more firmly to fccure them againfl: the pene- 
tration of the water. The Greeks, at leafl, 
we know were accuftomed to foitify the out- 
fidc of their veflels with pitch, mixed with 
lofin, which gave them a dark appearance, 
and hence, in Homer, they are uniformly de- 
nominated f/,£Xciwcci, or black. The Romans 
in fucceeding ages improved on this praftice, 
and fet the firfl: example to pofterity of Ihcatli- 
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ing veflels with metal, though this faft is not 
generally known ; but I fliali prefent it to the 
reader on the authority of Mr. Lock, who, in 
his Hiftory of Navigation, prefixed to Harris’s 
Voyages, imorms us as follows: “ Leo Bap- 
tifti Alberti, in his Book or ArchiteHare, 
lib. V. cap. 12, has thefe words: But Tra- 
jan’s Blip having been weighed out of the 
lake of Riccjo, at the very time while I was 
compiling this work, where it had lain funk 
and neglected for above thirteen hundred 
years j I obferved • that the pine and cyprefs 
of it had laihed mod: remarkably. On the 
outfide, it was built with double planks, daubed 
over with Greek pitch, caulked with linen 
rags, and over all a fliect of lead fattened on 
with little copper nails. Raphael Volaterra- 
nus, in his Geography, fays, this fliip was 
weighed up by the order of Cardinal Profpero 
Colonna. Here we have caulking and fheath- 
ing together above fixteen hundred years ago j 
for I fuppofe no man can doubt that the 
flieet of lead nailed over the outfide with cop- 
per nails was flieathing, and that in great 
perfection, the copper nails being ufed rather 
than iron, which, when once rutted in the 


water 
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water with the working of the /hip, foon Icjfe 
their hold, and drop out.” 

A race con/fantly refiding on the banks of 
rivers, who were poffe/Ted of fuch vaft extent 
of fea-coaft, and who, probably, in part, fup- 
ported themfelves by fifliing, could not fall of 
obferving both in what manner and with what 
agility the tenants of the watery element urged 
their way through that element. The remark 
of Pliny, therefore, that their fins fuggefted to 
them the firft ftotion of oars, and the tails of 
birds, with which they viewed them diredt 
their flight through the pathlefs air, the ufe 
of the helm,* is founded in reafon and proba- 
bility. The attempt to collec't the aid of the 
winds, by expanding a fail, to accelerate their 
progrefs on rivers, and in creeks, mull, at 
firft, have proved a hazardous, and, in many 
inftances, a fatal, experiment. But, in this 
inftance, the fame analogical deduftions ope- 
rated upon them as in the former, and from 
obferving how the feathered tribes, by ex- 
panding tneir wings, and catching the full 
gale, were borne along through tlie fields of 
sether, they learned to give the fame aid to 


* Fllnii Nat. Hill. lib. xii. p.JSt. 


their 
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tTicir fliips, gliding through the tracklefs w^- 
ter. The rcfembiance of a fliip with fails to 
monftrous birds, with their pinions extended, 
infedcd the minds of all the ancient poets 
and mythologifts, and in this fancy we find 
the origin of all the fables relative to griffins 
and hippo-griffins ; to the winged dragons of 
Tiiptoiemus, and the flying fteed Pegafus, 
the offspring of Neptune : thefe were only 
fhips with out-fpread fails, in which the daring 
adventurers failed on their refpective expedi- 
tions, and aftoniflicd by their naval exploits 
an Ignorant and credulons age. 

In the infancy of navigation, indeed, no 
flilps had more than one mafl: and one large 
fail ; but convenience, added to increafing ex- 
perience, brought into ulc a variety of both, 
whofe lefpectivc names are recorded by Schef- 
fer,’*^ but which need not be recapitulated in 
this place. 

In the progrcTs of this inveffigation hitherto, 
the extreme remotenels of tlic aera, reaching’* 
up to the biith of man and the dawn of 
icience, has prevented any attempt to fix the 
precife period in chronological hiflory to 

* dc MiUtia Nu'.Tjc, Lb. li, c.^p 
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which the different improvements in nautical 
fcience, civil and military, belonged. But 
fince, by fome authors of repute, the fleet of 
Semiramis has been confidered as the 6r(l na- 
val effort, and it is certainly one of the earliefl 
recorded on the page of hiftory, it becomes 
nccefl'ary to Bate, with as much certainty as 
we may be able, that period. And here we 
cannot conceal our fufpicion that the aera 
affigned to that invafion, in Uflier’s Chrono- 
logy, is much too low in the annals of the 
world ; and the miflake has, probably, arifen 
fiom there having flouriflied feveral Affyrian 
fovereigns, who bore that celebrated name. 
According to that chronologer, this memo- 
rable event took place about the twelve hun- 
dredth year before Chrih, which approaches 
very near the period ahigned, by Sir William 
Jones, to the collecting into a regular code 
the Inifitutes of Menu. But thofe Inifitutes 
reprefent the Indians as a nation alieady well 
fliillcd in maritime affairs, and report cafes 
adjudged relating to adventures at fea. On 
that account, the more ancient date feems to 
me to be preferred, which places the event back 
five centuries nearer the flood. In truth, the 
Argonauts had performed tl^eii celebrated ex- 
pedition 
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pedition half a century before the firft- men- 
tioned aera, and the Trojan war had already- 
proved the occafion of bringing out the moft 
formidable colleftive fleet that had yet failed 
upon the ocean, confifting of near twelve hun- 
dred fail, of all ftiapes and dimenfionsj though 
it muft: be owned thofe who navigated them 
exhibited but little dexterity in nautical con- 
cerns ; advancing very llowly in their progrefs, 
and never daring to venture far from the fhore, 
Sefoflris, too, it fliould be remembered, that 
Sefoftris, who is faid to have flouriflied above 
1600 years before Chrifl, had long previous 
to this period, if Diodorus Siculus* may be 
credited, built, on the Red Sea, a fleet of four 
hundred Ihips, for the purpofe of conquering 
the maritime regions of Africa, and fubju- 
gating India. Tiie immenfe veflel, aifo, of 
cedar, two hundred and eighty cubits in 
length, decorated with golden ornaments on 
the outfide, and beautified with filver within, 
which the fame prince dedicated to Ofiris, 
fuppofing there to be any bafis for the ftory, 
argues no mean proficiency in naval archi- 
tecture, by a race whofe fiiperflitious notions 


* Diod. Sic. lib, i, p-5i, 52. 
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rendered them in general hoftile to marine 
enterprizes. It was the invariable aim of this 
monarch, through a long and glorious reign, 
to conquer the violent averfion of the old 
Egyptians, towards engaging in fea-concerns } 
and he fo far prevailed as to eftablifh among 
them an order of mariners. Thefe vaft under- 
takings, however, were certainly above the ikill 
of a people only beginning to cultivate nauti- 
cal fcience, and we arc irrefiftibly led in this in- 
flance, alfo, to conclude, that, in carrying them 
on, they had the aid of thofe Phoenicians who 
inhabited Idumaea and the regions of the 
Mediterranean coaft nearefl: Egypt. 

In the courfc of ages, and in the progrefs of 
fcience, the Indians, taught by experience to 
provide vefl'els adapted to war as well as do- 
meftic ufe, would naturally improve in the 
art of fliip-building, and either by exerting 
their own lively-inventive genius, or by copy- 
ing the Phoenician models, would foon learn 
to fabricate veifels capable of hemming the 
ftormy billows of even the Arabian Gulph, 
the utraoft limit of their maritime excurfions 
fouthward. For fliips of fuperior magnitude, 
ftrength, and burthen, they certainly did not 
want in the extenfive furefts of India abun- 
dant 
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dant materials, cfpecially in thofe which hor'>- 
dered on the rivers Hydafpes and Indus, and 
from which Alexander, in later ages, cut 
down the immenfe quantity of timber ne- 
ceflary to build the fleet of above two thou- 
fand fall, in which Nearchus performed his 
celebrated voyage through the Perlian Gulph, 
and up the Tigris, into Mefopotamia. 

Concerning the exact lhape of thofe ancient 
veflcls, it is impoflible to write with any cer- 
tainty ; but it will probably excite in the mo- 
dern mariner no fmall degree of furprife, to 
be informed of a circumflance, which, how- 
ever, is confirmed by the unanimous voice of 
claOlcal antiquity, that the firft veflels fabri- 
cated by the human race weie of a round 
fornij and Eochart contends, that the fliip 
Argo, being the firft long ftiip ever ufed on 
the ocean, was thus denominated from Arco, 
a Phcenician word, figaifying lon^* The 
fame author informs us, that the navy of 
Tyre confifted of two forts of velfels, the one 
being lound fliips, which they denominated 
Gauli, the other long Ihips, or galleys, which 
they termed Triremes, or fltips of three banks 

* Eochani Sacr. Geograph, p. 819. 
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of oars, fuppofed to be of their invention. 
Of thefe, in battle, they placed the long veffels 
in the centre, while the round veflels formed 
the wings of the fleet. In truth, the firfl: 
ftiips were built round, or rather oval, becaufe 
they were intended merely as tranfport-veflels 
and Ihips of burthen, and that form allowed 
ampler fpace for the ftowage of provifions and 
thofe curious mercantile commodities which 
were the obje 61 :s of raatual barter between the 
inhabitants of Oriental countries. The tranf- 
port-veflels were generally towed along the 
great rivers with cords, as is the cale at pre- 
sent in moft countries where there flouriflies 
any confiderable inland navigation j the fliips 
of burden were chiefly managed by fails, 
while thofe of war, for the convenience of 
more fwiftly tacking about during an engage- 
ment, and approaching an enemy on the 
weakefl: fide, were generally rowed with oars. 
Not that thefe latter were wholly deftitute of 
fails, but in that infancy of navigation, when 
men were lefs dexterous in the ufe of fails than 
oars, the former were often an incumbrance, 
and fometimes, in tcmpeftuous weather, or on 
a boifterous fea, were even the occafion of 
difafter and defeat. The Indians, whofe obfti- 
VoL.VI. B b nate 
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nate adherence to old cuftoms and maxims, 
however wrong and ridiculous, has been more 
than once animadverted upon, have not pro- 
bably fo far deviated from the maxims of their 
anceftors in fhip-building, but that we may 
perceive in the prefent form of the junks that 
traffic along the coaft of the Peninfula and the 
neighbouring ports of the Indian ocean, which 
are huge unfightly fabrics, almoft as broad as 
they are long, a tolerable fpecimen of their 
ancient manner, and they are evidently built 
in the ftyle of fhips intended, by their capaci- 
ous hold, to carry confiderable quantities of 
ftores. 

In reality, the mercantile race of India had 
never any idea in the conftru6lion of them 
beyond their commercial ufe, nor ever intended 
them for longer voyages than at the moft to the 
Gulph of Ormus and the Red Sea. It was 
the Phoenicians, and their colony of Carthage, 
who, being obliged to defend from Grecian 
and Roman invaders their valuable trade and 
extenfive dominions, carried to the utmoft 
point of attainable perfedion, in thofe early 
times, the art of conftruding and navigating 
veflels, whether commercial or warlike. By 
them, the ancient (ails, which^ in many in** 

Ranees^ 
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jftances, were made of nothing but hides, icw- 
ed together, were exchanged for more flexible 
ones of linen, and the leathern thongs, or 
cords, ufed for bracing them and various 
other purpofes, for others of hemp and flay* 
By them, too, the old clumfy anchors, which 
fometimds confifted only of a large flone, and 
fometimes of a log of wood, with a quantity 
of lead affixed, or a bufliel of fand, let down 
to flay the courfe of the Ihip, were difplaced 
for anchors of iron, having at firft one, and 
afterwards two, teeth, or flukes. It is a cir- 
cumflance too much connected with our pre- 
fent fubjeff to be omitted, that, according to 
Scheffer, cited before, the Portuguefe, at their 
landing on the coaft of Malabar, a6lually 
found the firft Ipecies of rude ftone anchor in 
ufe among the inhabitants of Calicut, while 
their veffels themfelves were flat-bottomed, had 
one maft, with one triangular fail, and were, 
in general, of the burden of two hundred 
tons. With rorpeff to the merchant-fhips 
ufed at this day by the Indians for the purpofe 
of carrying on their export-trade, they arc 
moftly built of teek, a firm lafting fpecies of 
timber growing plentifully on the mountain- 
ous regions of Malabar, and their cables and 
B b 2 other 
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other cordage are made of the fibres of the nut 
of the cocoa-tree. Indeed, the whole veflel is 
frequently formed of planks cut out of that 
tree, and the reader may fee an account of the 
building of one of this fort, by Marco Polo, 
who vifited India in the 12th century, infert- 
ed at length in the Anciens Relations of M. 
Renaudot, who, from authentic fources of in- 
formation, adds, that this ufeful tree not only 
“ affords materials wherewithal to build a fhip, 
but to load her alfo when fhe is finifhed. 
The great planks of the trunk ferve for her 
hull and raaftsj with the filaments or fibres 
of the nut, they fpin the cordage and the fails; 
and they caulk her with the coarfer fluff, and 
the oil extrafled from the tree. They load 
her with nuts, both green and dry; and of the 
liquor they draw from them, which is very 
pleafant and fweet, if not kept too long, they 
make a kind of cream, comfits, butter, and an 
excellent oil for wounds.”* This tree is a 
native of the regions that lie within the con- 
fines of the torrid zone, both of the Eaftern 
and Weftern world, and the Indians of the Mal- 
dives very ingenioufly employ the filaments of 


* Ancient Accounts of India and China, in the notes, p. 20. 
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the fame nut in making fliirts, fhort vefts, and 
other articles of light apparel. 

They ufe in their rivers, and in landing 
goods from foreign veffels, large flat-bottomed 
boats, whofe fides are five or fix feet high, 
the planks of which are very thin, and fewed 
together with their cordage; yielding like 
pafteboard, if they fliould happen, as is fre- 
quently the cafe, to ftrike againft the ftiallows 
of the fliore; for which reafon the Englifti 
employ them in preference to their own 
boats. 

To return to the confideration of the pro- 
grefs of the Phcenicians in fliip-building. 
Thofe, who invented the triremes, would, in 
courfe of time, naturally proceed to the for- 
mation of quinquiremes and galleys of a flill 
greater number of banks of oars, but it was 
left to their ambitious and daring rivals of 
Greece and Rome to build fuch floating 
mountains as were the galleys, concerning 
which fomething will be faid hereafter, of 
thirty, forty, and even fifty, banks of oars; 
nor can we form any conception how it was 
poflible to navigate them to any purpofe of 
utility. Thefe orders, or ranks of oars, were 
ranged, one above the other, not diredlly or 
B b 3 perpen- 
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perpendicularly, as fome have abfurdly ima- 
gined, but rofe by a gradual afcent, each at 
the back of the other, from the lowed: to the 
higheft region of the veffel. To prevent attri- 
tion from conftant ufe, the blade, or broad 
part of the oar, was generally covered with 
plates of brafs j but, as this addition would na- 
turally have the effeft to render the long 
oars ufed in the higheft range extremely pon- 
derous in the water, it was cuftomary to put 
lead into their handles, by way of counter- 
balancing them. It was alfo the cuftom of 
the ancients to fortify the prow, that impor- 
tant part of the ancient veflels, on the ftrength 
of which fo much depended, with brafs; and 
Suidas even intimates, that thofc ufed by Semi- 
ramis againft the Indians were thus armed a 
circumftance which, if credible, fully accounts 
for her fuperiority over the numerous but 
cane-conftru(fted barks of her enemy. For to 
thefe prows were faftened roftra, or beaks, 
(ftill preferving the allufion to birds of prey, 
whofe beaks, or bills, are their principal 
weapon of offence,) and thefe were generally 
fabricated of folid brafs, fomctimes to the 


* Suidas in Voce Semiramis. 
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number of ten, whence iEfchylus gives to 
Nifter’s (hip the epithet ten^heuhd* 

With the ftrong iharp points of thefe beaks, 
which protruded confiderably beyond the prow, 
under the water, they aflailed, and broke in 
pieces, the hulls of the enemy’s fhips, while a 
fhower of darts and javelins annoyed the crew 
from above, and thofe other terrible engines 
of deftruftion ufed on board the ancient vef- 
fels, and enumerated by Scheffer, the J'eAip/y, 
or dolphin, an immenfe ponderous mafs of 
lead or iron, caft in that form, and thrown 
with violence into the veffel with intent to 
fink itj the harpagines, or vaft iron 

harpoons, for penetrating and rending it, the 
great naval ballifta and arietes, or machines 
for hurling ffoncs and battering their fides, 
and the long fcythe-like inftruments ufed for 
cutting their fails and cables, all afting toge- 
ther, contributed to render a naval conflidf in 
ancient, fcarcely lefs tremendous than in mo- 
dem, periods. Although fails are here men- 
tioned, yet, as we before obferved, it was late 
before they were brought in to the aid of na- 
vigation, and later ftill when they came to be 
made ufeful in marine engagements, from the 
ignorance of the ancients in the mode of 
B b 4 rightly 
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rightly managing them, at a moment when 
raifmapagemcnt muft infallibly have been at- 
tended with defeat and ruin. Ships, provided 
with oars only, were, therefore, at firft, ufed 
on thefe occafions, but at the fame time, to 
render them more under command, and that 
they might more eafily tack about in an en- 
gagement, they were furniflied with two, 
three, and even four, rudders, a circumftance 
alike perplexing to the comprehenfion of the 
modern mariner: of thefe, two were affixed 
to the fore-deck and fternj and the other 
two to the fides. Thefe early engagements 
alfo neceflarily took place near that ftiore 
from which they dared not venture far by day, 
and clofe to which, at night, they were accuf- 
tomed to anchor, till the PhcEihcians, apply- 
ing aftronomy to the purpofes of navigation, 
began firft to undertake nofturnal voyages, 
and fteer their courfe, after the fame manner 
as the Arabian and Syrian merchants had 
long direfled theirs through the fandy de- 
ferts of their refpedive countries, by the light 
of certain brilliant conftellations, whofe ftrong 
and conftant luftre invariably pointed out the 
polar regions of the heavens. Then it was 
that they boldly expanded the various fail, 

and. 
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and, by long and diligent obfervation, be- 
coming acquainted with the trade-winds that 
blow periodically in the equatorial regions, 
united in one centre the trade of diftant na- 
tions, and were enabled to barter the tin of 
Britain for the gold of Ophir and the pearls 
of India. 


THE ANCIENT COMMERCE CARRIED ON BY 
THE GREEKS WITH INDIA AND BRITAIN 
DETAILED, 

AFTER taking the preceding view of the 
trade of India, one of the grcateft and moft po- 
pulous empires of the world, the eye of the hif- 
torian of Afiatic commerce is, by the courfe of 
time and events, directed to Attica, a country 
fo very contradfed in its limits, as fcarcely to 
contain two hundred and fifty fquare miles, and 
in refpedt to population, fo little to be compared 
with the former, that its native inhabitants, 
at no period, exceeded fifty thoufand, indepen- 
dent of its flaves, which were indeed difpro- 
portionably numerous, but are not to be rank- 
ed in the clafs of citizens. Small, however, as 
were it?, limits, and naturally barren as was 

its 
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its rocky foil, the republic of Athens pro- 
duced fleets fo numerous and powerful, as ac- 
quired for it the fupreme dominion of the 
ocean j and armies, whofe invincible energy 
fubjugated to its control the moll puiflant 
fovereigns of Afia. The recolledlion of the 
military glory and the love of freedom that 
exalted this diftinguiflied nation, its unri- 
valled renown in the noblefl walks of genius 
and fcience, and indeed the very names of a 
long feries of celebrated ftatefmen, heroes, and 
philofophers, unavoidably kindle in the mind 
that takes this retrofpedive furvey, an ardent 
defire to launch into nobler difquifitions than 
thofe which merely concern their commerce: 
that commerce, however, being the only al- 
lotted fubje<5l of this difcourfe, we muft fleer 
through it with the undeviating accuracy of 
the Grecian pilot, nor be tempted by the faf- 
cinating fplendor of any foreign fubjedl to 
wander from our courfe. I muft, notwith- 
flanding, take permiflipn, previoufly to the 
fucceeding ftriftures, of repeating my former 
aflertions in refpeft to the Greeks not being 
the inventors of the arts and fciences for 
which they were fo celebrated, though, doubt- 
lefs, they furprifingly and rapidly improved 

thofe. 
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thofe, the principles of which they originally 
received from their Oriental neighbours, as, 
for inftance, aftronomy, chemiftry, and navi- 
gation } while all the more elegant and liberal 
arts, painting, fculpture, mulic, and defign- 
ing, may juftly be called their own. In truth, 
the light, which beamed upon them from the 
Higher Afia and from Egypt, was refle 61 ed 
from Greece upon Europe ; they were the 
focal point in which the rays of Oriental 
genius were concentered ; at the fame time 
they were to us the medium through which 
thofe rays were tranfmitted. We were awed 
by their majcftic beauty j we were dazzled by 
their tranfeendant luftre } and miltook the r^- 
jk^ed for the primordial beam. 

Cccrops, who, according to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus,* with a colony of Egyptians inhabiting 
the Saitic mouth of the Nile, and therefore 
mariners^ and an exception to the generality 
of the Egyptians who flirunk with horror 
from fea-adventures, migrated hither fo early 
as the year 1600 before Chrilt, doubtlefs 
brought with them fuch general elements of 
the fcience of navigation as weie then known 


in 
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in the infant world; and we learn from the 
fame author, that, when he founded the mo- 
narchy of Attica, (for Attica, though in fuc- 
ceeding ages a repiiblic of the firft note in 
hiftory, was at firft a monarchy,) that prince 
divided the people into four diftinff tribes, 
called Cecropis, Autochton, Aclea, and Para- 
lia, in which he afled with remarkable con- 
formity to ' the maxims of the Indian and 
Egyptian legiflators, who thus divided the 
nations over whom they refpeftively ruled. 
Nearly a century afterwards, Danaus failed 
into Greece from the fame quarter, and feized 
on the throne of Argos; while Minos, the 
great legiflator of Crete, the fimilitude of 
whofe name and laws to thofe of the great 
Menu of India has been remarked by Sir 
William Jones,* had a numerous navy on the 
Cretan fea. Numerous, however, as it v/as, 
it muft ftill have been very inadequate to any 
ufeful purpofe of defence or commerce, fince 
Daedalus, whom the Greeks, in a well-known 
mythological fiftion, have recorded as the firft 
inventor of fails, was not then born. Their 
grand and united effort, the Argonautic expe- 


* Inllltutcs of Menu, in the Preface, p. 9. 
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ditlon, did not take place till about 1 150 be- 
fore Chrift. The difputed objeft of that ex- 
pedition is out of the queftion ; it is fufficient 
to remark, that it was the firft ftiip equipped 
for war that failed out of the ports of Greece; 
and in thofe days the voyage to Colchis was a 
fubjeft of fcarcely lefs celebrity than the dif- 
covery, in more recent periods, of the voyage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
confequence of that expedition upon the ma- 
ritime genius and efforts of all the Grecian 
ftates was fuch, that, in lefs than fifty years, 
they were able to furnifir twelve hundred 
fhips, of all deferiptions, to carry on the war 
againft Troy; and of that number the Athe- 
nians alone, according to Homer,* furnifhed 
fifty vcffels. 

With the defiruflion of Troy expired that 
ardor of naval enterprize, which had begun to 
diftinguifh the rifing republics of Greece; an 
additional proof of its having in great part ori- 
ginated from a foreign fource, the Immediate 
impulfe of which upon their minds having 
ceafed, their condu 61 ; was of courfe no longer 
influenced by it. No grand naval exploit of 
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that nation is, for feveral centuries, recorded 
on the page of hiftory : their mariners, during 
this long interval, were either difperfed among 
the veflels of the Phoenician merchants, or pi- 
•ratically infefted that element on which the 
daring nautical genius of the former cngroffed 
the traffic, and difdained a rival. 

The ruin of the elder Tyre, near the com- 
mencement of the fixth century before Chrift, 
by the Alfyrian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, 
called forth into affion the dormant ambition 
of Athens, to poffefs the palm of commerce 
and the fovereignty of the ocean. Their pro- 
grefs, however, in navigation, was neceflarily 
flow, from the infant ftate pf aftronomical 
fcience among them, fince, as yet, they only 
knew to fteer the courfe of their veflels by the 
ftars in Urfa Majorj a rnoft uncertain guide 
in remote and hazardous voyages, fince that 
conftellation very imperfectly points out the 
pole, and the ftars in its extremities are at the 
diftance of above forty degrees from it. It 
was not till Thales, the inventor, according to 
the Greeks, of tlie afterifm of the Lefler Bear, 
had returned from Egypt, that they became 
acquainted with, and neie c.ole to fall by, the 
unerring light of the pole-ftar. That philo- 

fophej^ 
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ibpher brought with him the grand poftula- 
tum, together with many other fplendid at- 
tainments ill fcience, from the caverns of the 
Thebais, about the middle of this century, 
and proved to Greece what the Cynofure was to 
navigation j the guiding ftar of its expanding 
genius. From that inftant her naval glory 
began to dawn, but it was not till after the 
invaflon of Greece by Xerxes, and the final 
annihilation of the Tyrian empire by Alexan- 
der, that it reached its meridian. The Athe- 
nians were not without rivals in the conteft 
for maritime dominion ; the indefatigable race 
t)f AEgina, and the voluptuous, yet mercantile, 
fons of Corinth, long combated their claim 
to that enviable diftinclion; till, at length, 
the former being fubdued by the Athenian 
arms dlredcd againlt them by the immortal 
Pericles, and the latter having called in the 
fame power to aid them againfi: the Spartan 
army, which, under the command of Agefilaus, 
had laid fiege to their fumptuous metropolis, 
the .Athenians became triumphant on the 
ocean i and, clofeiy purfuing the trad of the 
Phoenician veffels, difplayed the banners of 
Greece on the ihores of the Cafljteridcs and 
the Gulph of Cambay, 


Before, 
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Before, however, I proceed to ftate the par- 
ticulars of the flourifhing trade carried on by 
this enterprizing people with thofc remote re- 
gions, it is neceflary I fhould notice two 
events, in producing which the Greeks were 
greatly inftrumental ; events of great import- 
ance as to their confequence on the commerce 
and kingdoms of the Eaft, but principally re- 
lative to thofe of Egypt and Perfia, to whofe 
hiftory therefore I muft, for a ftiort period, di- 
rect the attention of the indulgent reader. 


CURSORY REFLECTIONS ON THE LIMITED NA- 
VAL CONCERNS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTI- 
ANS AND PERSIANS. 

I HAVE not hitherto, in any particular 
manner, mentioned the maritime concerns 
of the, ancient Egyptians nor yet of the ancient 
Perfians, for, in fa£t, neither of thofe nations 
were greatly addicted to nautical adventures. 
The former were prevented from becoming lb 
by their abominable fuperftition, which led 
them to confider the ocean, probably from 
fome faint traditions relative to the deluge, as 
the enraged Typhon, the xeftlefs enemy of 

the 
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the benign Ofiris. I have, however, already 
obfcrved, that Sefoftris, i6co years before 
Chrift, had endeavoured to conquer this root- 
ed averfion of the Egyptians to naval enter- 
prizes ; that he contrived to have a fleet of 
four hundred fliips of war on the Arabian 
Gulph, and that he inftitutcd among his re- 
lucftant fubjedls a marine clafs. Their deeply- 
rooted religious prejudices were, doubtlefs, 
one, but not the only, caufe of their averfion 
to the fea and foreign trade j for, happy in 
their own genius, and in a moft fertile foil, 
the ancient Egyptians, like the modern inha-r 
bitants of japan, were internally rich in every 
'thing necelfary to their happinefs and conve-» 
nience ; and, except minerals and fome parti-, 
cular gums confumed in religious rites and 
in embalming the dead, wanted not the luxu- 
ries which foreign commerce introduces. Not 
that they were entirely delfitute of that fpecies 
of commerce, but they fuffered other nations, 
more addidled to nautical concerns^ to be 
their faTors and agents. Able as they were, 
from their fituation, to command the whole 
navigation of the Red Sea, they relinquiflied 
the natuial right of their country to the more 
adventurous Tyrian and idumtean mariners i 
VoL. VI. C c and 
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and were Content to receive, through thelf 
hands, the Arabian incenfe that burned iit 
their temples, and the Indian drugs annually 
fwallowed up by the rapacious jaws of thci 
catacombs. For thefe they bartered the eme>» 
raids of the Thebais; the fine glafs, fabricated 
from the afhes of the celebrated plant kali, at 
the great Diofpolis, in which city the rnanu# 
failure of this article rivalled, if not exceeded, 
the antiquity of thofe of Sidon; the natron that 
grows fo abundantly in that country, and even 
at this day fupplies the fliops of Europeau 
druggifls } the paper formed from the reed of 
the Nile, from which its name is derived j the 
linen woven from the flax of Egypt; and, 
above all, the corn, which may be confidered 
as the ftaple of that country, and grew there 
in fuch luxuriant abundance, as through all 
antiquity caufed Egypt to be confidered the 
granary of the world. 

In return for thefe articles the Phoenician$ 
gave them oil, which was ever the abundant 
produce of the olive-groves of Syria and Pa- 
1, efline; and this, it will be remembered, was 
one of the articles with which king Solomon 
repaid the kindnefs of the Tyrian monarch, in 
furnifhing him with cedar and cyprefs for 

building 
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building the fuperb temple of Jerufalem : the 
Scripture cxpreflly mentioning the former’s 
annual prefent of twenty thoufand meafures of 
wheat and twenty meafurei of pure oil: the oil 
they exported to Spain and other countries, 
but the infular fcite, the vaft population, and 
contrafted territory, of Tyre, required not lefs 
the grain of Syria than that of Egypt for the 
fupport of its innumerable citizens. They alfo 
imported into Egypt that timber of which her 
own foil could not furnifli even the fmall 
quantity ufed in her public and private edi- 
fices} the various fragrant produftions of the 
Arabian and Indian gardens } and the precious 
metals of which the lower Egypt was wholly 
deftitute} the principal among which may 
be enumerated the gold of Sofala, the filver 
of Spain, and the tin of Britain. I par- 
ticularize this lafl: article, becaufe, independent 
of the great advance of the Egyptians in me- 
tallurgy, (and tin, it has already been ob- 
fcrved, is mentioned in the Pentateuch of 
Mofes, learned in all the wifdom of the 
Egyptians, and in the writings of Homer,) we 
meet, in ancient claflical writers, with very 
ample and repeated teftimony, that the Egyp- 
tians, in the glafs-houfcs of Diofpolis, knew 
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h6w to fabricate mirrors of ftupendous mag- 
nitude; and, though hence it does not abfo- 
lutely follow that thefe mirrors fhould be of 
TINNED GLASS, yet the ufe to which they 
applied, at lead, two of thefe mirrors, affords 
very 'flrong reafon for that fuppofition ; fince, 
if compofed of any metalline fubdance, the 
fituation in which they were placed mud un- 
avoidably h^ve expofed them to obfeuration 
or corrofion. One of thefe mirrors, according 
to Strabo,* was elevated on the fummlt of 
the gieat temple of Heliopolis, or the city of 
the fun, to reflect into that temple the full 
fplendor of its meridian beam ; while another 
of dill more prodigious dimenfioiis was, in 
later periods, erected on the Pharos of Alex- 
andiia, and fo placed as to reflect fliips ap- 
proaching Egypt at a vad didance, and im- 
perceptible by the eye from its loftied pin- 
nacle. 

Unwearied as were the exertions of Sefof- 
tris, recapitulated above, they were only the 
tranfient efforts of an enlarged and liberal 
mind, fpurning at and trampling down vulgar 
prejudice i thole veflels were, in all probabi- 


lity. 
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lity, provided with their rigging, cordage, and 
other furniture, and navigated, by the Phoeni- 
cians. With that prince the project of ex- 
tending their power by foreign conqueft ex- 
pired; and all ideas of the necelfity of keeping 
up a powerful navy feein to have been erafed 
from the minds of his more politic fuccelibrs 
on the throne of Egyj^t. if fuch, however, 
had not been the cafe, there was one Infupera- 
Me objeflion to their maintaining any con- 
fiderable navy ; I mean the above-mentioned 
total want of timber proper for its conftru6tion 
and repair, of which the wliole country was 
fo entirely deftitute, that even the boats on the 
Nile were obliged to be fabricated eitlier of 
baked earth glazed and varnifiied, or of rafts 
fewed together with the papyrus. Happily 
for the Egyiitians, the views of thofe pacific 
piinces were folely diiectcd to the cllablilh- 
ment of a vl<rorous internal commerce be- 
tween the reipeciivc provinces of that fertile 
kingdom ; t<a coniliucfing canals for the more 
equal diftiibuti on of the waters of the Nik; 
and raifing ll:uj)endous bulwarks to fccure 
the Dvlta from being a kcoud time defolated 
by the ravages of the robbers, known to us 
by the name of the Sccnitc dynafly, a race 

C c ; whole 
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^^fhofe recorded barbarities evince them to 
have been the moft unfeeling tyrants that ever 
governed the opprefled progeny of Mizraim. In 
confequence of this relapfe of the Egyptians 
into their ancient prejudices, no port remain- 
ed open on all the coaft of Egypt for the ad- 
miffion of foreign veflels for nearly a thou- 
fand years, except Naucratis, a moft cele- 
brated mart, 'fituated not very remote from 
Sais, then the capital of Lower Egypt, and 
which gave its name to one of the mouths of 
the Nile, It was Pfammetichus, the firft of 
that name, who, rcjedling the contraded po- 
licy of excluding ftrangers from Egypt, threw 
open its ports to all nations, and gave a firm 
fettlement to his allies, the Greeks, who were 
fo inftrumental in fixing him on the throne 
of that kingdom.* 

In refpeft to the Perfians, they were equally 
reftrained, by the precepts of religion and po- 
licy, from engaging in maritime expeditions. 
The element of water, not Icfs than that of 
fire, was the object of their fupeiftitious ve- 
neration, and while that fuperftition made 
them fhudder at the idea of polluting it them- 


felves, 
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felves, by any fpecies of filth, thrown from 
vefTels, the dread of invafion from a quarter 
in which they were fo defcncelefs, induced 
them to prohibit the entrance of foreigners 
into their dominions, by any maritime inlet, 
under penalties extremely rigorous. Indeed, 
to render that event impoflible by the chan- 
nel of their two great rivers, the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, they effectually dammed 
up the mouths of thofe rivers with immenfe 
engines; to remove which coft Alexander, when 
his fleet, under the command of Nearchus, 
failed, by the route of the Perfian Gulph, into 
Mefopotamia, no fmall portion of time and 
labour. At length, roufed to a fenfe of dan- 
ger by the accounts brought to the court of 
Perfia of the naval armaments fitted out by 
the rifing ftates of Greece, their dauntlefs and 
afplring neighbours, the Perfian fovereigns, 
broke through the fetters of that ancient fu- 
perffition, and, by the afliftance of the Pheeni- 
cians, and even the Greeks themfelves, con- 
ftrudfed a navy, and ploughed the forbividen 
ocean. In this new project, ambition alfo 
had a confiderable fhare, and it was a defire 
of exploring and conquering the weflern pro- 
vinces of India, that induced Darius to fit 
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out at Cafpatyra, on the Indus, the fleet fd 
celebrated in hiftory, of which he gave the 
command to Scylax, a Carian Greek, with 
exprefs orders to fail down the current of that 
rapid river ; diligently to obferve the countries 
that lay on either fide of it; to enter the 
great ocean beyond it; to coaft along the Per- 
fian and Arabian fhore; to enter tlie Red Sea 
by the Straits of Babelmandel; and, finally, 
failing up that Gulph, to land in Egyj>t, and 
by that route return to the capital of Perfia. 
This tedious, and, for thofe days, hazardous, 
navigation, Scylax fuccefifuily accotnplifhed 
in the thirtieth month fioni its coinmence- 
iiient, and, ariiving at tlie court of Sufa with 
the defired intelligence, animated that mo- 
narch to an underraking which added fo 
much lullrc to his crown, ami bi ought to 
large an increafe of icvenue into his treafury. 
It will fcavcclY be expeebed, aftei the ample 
albronomical detail exhibited in (he former 
portion of this volume, that a cii cumtlaiicc fi) 
remailiabic, as tliat of the icvcnuc thus ac- 
quired amounting to 360 talents, the exadf 
fum of the days ot the ancient year, fiiould be 
omitted being noticed in this place; more par- 
ticularly, as it is an undeniable proof of the 
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Pcrfian year being not at that time reformed. 
It is probable, that, in this expedition of Da- 
rius into India, he learned from the Brahmins 
the true number of the days of the reformed 
year ; fince, in the pompous march of Xerxes, 
to difpute the empire of the world with Alex- 
ander, the number of youths clothed in fcar- 
iet robes, the emblem of the folar fire, ar- 
ranged with a view to the fame mythological 
fuperftition, was three hundred and fixty- 
five.* It Ihould be alfo remarked, that this 
tribute from the newly-conquered province of 
India was paid in gold, while that pf all the 
other Satrapies was paid in filver; and that 
the Indian tribute alone, according to Hero- 
dotus, amounted to 4680 Euboic talents, 
nearly a third-part of the whole revenue of 
his other dominions, which was 14,560 Eu- 
boic talents, or 2,807,437/. fterling.-f* The 
rcafon of its being paid in gold rather than 
filver is properly afligned by Rennel, from 
the Ayeen Akbery, that “ the Eaftern 
blanches of the Indus, as well as fome other 


* Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 1S9, and Quintus Curtius, lib. iii, 
cap. 3. 


f Hiirodotus, lib. Ui. p. 288, et feq. 
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ftreams that defcend from the northern moun- 
tains, anciently yielded gold-dull.”* The 
value of the ancient talent varied extremely 
in different countries of Afia; if the Indian 
tribute was paid in Euboic talents of gold, it 
mull have amounted to an immenfe fum, and 
far greater in proportion than the other nine- 
teen provinces into which the Per flan empire 
■was divided. ' We muft not, however, fuppofe 
the larger fum mentioned above to have been 
the total of the revenues of Perfia, for many 
of the diftant kingdoms, fubjecl to that throne, 
paid their tribute in kindj as for inftance, 
that of the Satrap of Armenia, according to 
Strabo, was twenty thoufand young horfes, 
while the governor of Arabia, the country of 
aromatics, furniflied that luxurious court 
with frankincenfe equal in weight to a thou- 
fand talents. 

Independent of the damming up the mouths 
of their great rivers, other impenetrable barriers 
againft the entrance of ftrangers on the hde 
of the fca, and the cllabiilhment of a mari- 
time commerce, were eagerly fought after by the 


* Rennel’s Memoirs, p. 25. 
t Strabo, lib. ii. p. 5 30. 
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jealous policy of the Perfian monarchs, who, 
in order to render their country ftill more fecurc 
from invafion, were induced to kave utterly 
uncultivated the fouthern region of the pro- 
vince of Gedrofia, naturally barren, and fcorch- 
ed up by the beams of an almoft dire£l fun. 
Along the whole of this extend ve coaft, and 
the fouthern parts of Carmania, which 
ftretches from the Indus quite to the Perfian 
Gulph, no city was, in thofe days, to be feen; 
no friendly port opened its broad arms to the 
ftorm-beat mariner: it was left in the pof- 
feffion of enemies more hoftile to the human 
race than even the inhofpitable favages of the 
dreary iEthiopian coaft, the blaft of pefti- 
lence, and the defolating fury of famine. It 
was in thofe defert regions that the armies of 
Semiramis and Cyrus perifhed, and that 
Alexander loft three parts of his numerous 
and triumphant troops. Of its maritime li- 
mit, by far the greater part was an unpeopled 
defert, and of the inhabited parts, a niiferable 
race, who lubfiftcd on fifti and the plunder of 
wrecks, afforded to occafional vifitants a 
dreadful fpecimen of the ftcnlity of the coun- 
try and the barbarity of the natives. By 
thefe precautions the Perfian fovereigns not 

only 
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only prevented the Phoenician, Carthaginian, 
Grecian, and other formidable naval poweis, 
from penetrating by that route into the heart 
of Perfia, but kept facred from the intrufion 
of foreigners that vigorous and peculiarly lu- 
crative commerce, u'hich had been immcmo- 
rially carried on between the more northern 
provinces of their empire and thofe of India, 
and which, in this furvey of the ancient com- 
merce of Alia, is highly deferving our atten- 
tion. • 

In the geographical part of this work, 
vol. i. chap. 3 , when fpeaking of Candahar, 
a city faid to have been erefted by Alexander, 
in all probability on the fcite of one ftill more 
ancient, and to have been fo denominated 
from his Eadern name of Secander, I ob- 
fervcd, fiom the Ayeen Akhery, that, being 
lituntcd on the mountains of Paropamifus, 
which feparate Perfia from India, that fortrefs 
has, in all ages, bi-en coniklered as the gate of 
JlindoRan towards Perfia, as Cabul was to- 
waids 7'artary ■, and 1 added, from Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, that, according to the Indians, no 
perfon could properly be called ruler of India, 
who had not taken polieflion of Cabul, It 
was through tht-l'e gate,s that the curient of a 
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ipofl; extcnfive traffic in all the various pro- 
duce of the three empires continued to flow in 
thofe early periods, and probably centred at the 
great and ancient city of Lahore, on the Rau- 
vee, the noblefl: bianch of the Indus, and the 
favourite refidence of the early kings of India, 
of which alfo the reader will find, in the fe- 
cond chapter of the fame Diflertation, a minute 
defcription from authentic writers. Which- 
foever of the gieat Indian cities was at that 
time tJie capital, Delhi, Canouge, or Pali- 
bothra, (for in thofe ages we muft not men- 
tion Agra, then only an obfeure mud-walled 
fortrels,) the direct road to it lay thiough La- 
hore, and we can alone be enabled to form a 
juft idea of the importance and value of its 
commerce, by rcfledling that two of the moft 
fplendid and luxurious courts that Afia ever 
witneired, Babylon and Perfcpolis, fucceffively 
obtained, by this route, thofe fumptuous arti- 
cles that contributed moft to their masnlfi- 
tence. In ages of fuch remote antiquity as 
that in which the Aflyrian rr.onaichy flourifti- 
ed, unlefs we allow a very intimate commer- 
cial connexion to have fubfifted between that 
empire and India, we are at a lofs to account 
for that piofufion of wealth and pomp that 
' decorated 
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decorated their palaces, the infinity of gems 
that glittered in the fuperb temple of the Sy- 
rian goddefs, and the aromatic gums that 
eternally flamed on her altars.* An enume- 
ration of a part of thofe riches may be feen in 
the Appendix, and tliough they might obtain 
from Arabia and Syria many precious woods 
and drugs, together with gold and ivory, 
brought by the thips of thofe nations from 
the continent of Africa, yet there were many 
valuable commodities in the higheft requeft 
among them, as filks and embroidery, which 
the Perfian had not then began to manufac- 
ture, together with curious porcelain, and 
vafes of agate and chryflal, which could not 
poflibly be obtained through that quarter. 
It is more than probable, that thofe great 
trading nations, in the remote periods to 
which we allude, fupplied themfelves at Baby- 
lon and Sufa with the Indian manufadlures, 
tranfporled thither, by caravans, through tho 
northern Carmania and Aria, the modern 
Herat, 

* See Diodorus Siculus on the Palaces of Babylon and the 
Temple of Belus, lib. ii. p. 97. — See alfo Lucian De Syr. Dea, 
cap. 32 and 33. — And Chardin on the Ruins of Perfepolls, 
tom. ii. p. 1 50. 
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What Cabul and Lahore were In India, the 
great city of Hecatompylos, in Parthia, or the 
city with a hundred gates, fo denominated, 
according to Polybius,* becaufe all the road» 
in the Parthian dominions, centred there, 
was in ancient Perfia j and it is a remarkable 
fadt, that the modern city of Ifpahan, fup*- 
pofed to have been erected on its ruins, accord- 
ing to Tavernier, ftands exadlly in the fam& 
predicament as the great central mart of mo- 
dern Perfia.'j- He adds, that at prefent it has 
ten gates ; that the road, generally travelled by 
the caravans palling into India, is fi om that 
capital to Candahar,^; of which he gives the- 
refpective Itages and their diftances j and that 
this route is principally ufed on account of 
the great plenty of water to be met with in 
the courfe of it. From Candahar to Cabul, 
he acquaints us, is a journey of twenty-four 
days; from Cabul to Lahore takes up twenty- 
two ; and from Lahore to Delhi eighteen; but 
that the merchants, when their bufinefs is 
urgent, quit the caravans, and take horfes, ten 


* PoI)bius, lib.x. cap. 25. 

+ Tavernier’s Perliin TraveS', p. 149. 
t lb d, p. 257, 
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ot a dozen in company, and ride the whole 
journey in about a third of the time in which 
it is performed by the caravans. As in the 
xireary and inhofpitable trafts that form the 
boundaries of the Perfian empire towards In- 
dia, the face of nature, fince that period, is 
not changed, and as water is fo indifpenfable 
an article to a caravan, the defcription of the 
road and ilages by this modern traveller is, in 
all probability, applicable to the period when 
the ancient caravans travelled this road, tcf 
which the afferted building of Candahar, by 
Alexander, can be no valid objection ; for it 
is unlikely that a poll, fo important as to btf 
railed the Gate of India, fliould have been 
without a fortrefs to fecure and defend 
As the long and beaten track of a caravan iii 
an inland Eallern country is feldom deviated 
from, fo poffibly the mode of arranging and 
conducing the caravans themfelves is not fb 
greatly altered, but that our author’s deferip-t 
tion in one of his journeys to India may 
afford to the European reader a tolerable idea 
of the regulations anciently eftabliflied among 
them, I lhall tranferibe from his entertaining 
page the principal circumftances enumerated 

during 
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during their progrefs. It is in Tavernier’s 
Perfian Travels, page 48, of the London folio 
edition; but is too long for infertion here, 
and I want the room it would occupy for 
an cxtrad: more interefting to the Indian 
reader. 

With refpeft to thofe numerous caravans,' 
confifting of loaded waggons, which we have 
feen, from the Inftitutes of Menu, are fo uni- 
verfally eitablifhed in India, for the tranfporta- 
tion from city to city of the native and infe- 
rior produdions of Hindoftan, the intelligent 
author above-mentioned, who refided fo long 
at Agra and Surat, acquaints us, that this 
fpecies of internal commerce is carried on al- 
moft entirely by means of oxen yoked to the 
wain, in more or lefs numbers as the wains 
themfelves are more or lefs heavily laden. 
Sometimes they ufe the animal itfelf for that 
purpofe, without the waggon; and he adds, 
it is not unufual for them to lay upon the 
back of thofe oxen 300 or 350 pounds weight. 
“ It is an admirable fight to behold ten or 
twelve thoufand oxen at a time all laden with 
rice, corn, and fait, in thofe places where they 
exchange thefe commodities; carrying corn 
where only rice grows, rice where only corn 
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grows, and fait where there is' none at all. 
They make ufe of camels fometimes, but very 
rarely, they being particularly appointed to 
carry the luggage of great perfonages. When 
the feafon requires hafte, and they would 
fpeedily convey their merchandize to Surat to 
fhip them off, they load them upon oxen, and 
not in wains. There is this great inconveni- 
ence for travellers, that when they meet with 
thefe numerous caravans in ftrait places, they 
arc forced to flay two or three days till they 
are all paft by. They that drive thefe oxen 
follow no other calling as long as they live, 
nor do they dwell in houfesj for they carry 
their wives and children along with them. 
There are fome among them that have a 
hundred oxen of their own, others more or 
lefsj and they have always one, who is their 
chief, that takes as much ftate as a prince, 
and has his chain of pearl hanging about hi& 
neck. When the caravan that carries the 
corn and that which carries the fait happen 
to meet, rather than yield the road, they fre- 
quently enter into very bloody difputes. The 
Great Mogul confidering one day that thefe 
quarrels were very prejudicial to trade, and 
the tranfportation of neceflkry provifions 

from 
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from place to place, fent for the two chiefs 
of the caravan, and, after he had exhorted 
them, for the common good and their own 
intereft, to live quietly together, and not to 
quarrel and fight when they met, gave to 
each of them a lack of roupees and a chain 
of pearl. 

“ Of thefe carriers, there are in India 
four diftinfl tribes, each of which may con- 
fift of a hundred thoufand fouls. The firfi: 
of thefe tribes carries nothing but corn, the 
fecond rice, the third pulfe, and the fourth 
fait, which they fetch from Surat, and all 
along down the coaft as far as Cape Ca- 
morin. 

“ The caravan of waggons feldom exceeds 
the number of a hundred, or two hundred at 
tnoft. Every waggon is drawn by ten or 
twelve oxen, and attended by four foldiers, 
whom the perfon that owns the merchandize 
is obliged to pay. Two of them march upon 
each fide of the waggon, over which there 
are two ropes thrown acrofs, the extremities 
whereof they hold in their hands, to the end, 
that, if the waggon fliould lean on one fide in 
ill way, the two foldiers on the other fide may 
D d 2 keep 
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keep It from overturning, by pulling the 
ropes with all their ftrength.”* 

After confidering the general route of the 
caravans paffmg from the capital of Perfia to 
the capital of India, we come, in the next 
place, to inquire what were the principal com- 
modities mutually exchanged, in the ancient 
times concerning which we treat, by thefe 
two mighty nations. As the light of hiftory, 
at leaft fo far as the Perfians are concerned, 
(for, we are well acquainted with what, in all 
ages, have been the imports and exports of 
India,) is on this fubjeiH: but feeble, from the 
remotenefs of the aera, we muft be guided in 
our refearches by examining the natural hif- 
tory of that country, and the bent of the ge- 
nius of her inhabitants} of what articles fhc 
flood moft in need, and with what fhe could 
beft difpenfe. 

The vaft empire of Perfia, then, in its vari- 
ous regions, exhibited to the beholdci a ftrong 
contrail of objects. Some of its provinces 
were arrayed, by the hand of nature and the 
labour of man united, in the charms of a 
terreftrial paradife, abounding with flowers. 


See Tavernier’s Indian Travels, p. 28. 
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plants, and fruits, of exquifite beauty, brilli- 
ancy, and flavour. In particular, they pro- 
duced grapes of the choiceft kind in luxurious 
plenty, of which they made variety of wines, 
with which the ancient Perfians were not de- 
nied to regale themfelves, as their Mahomme- 
dan defcendants are, and one of tranfcendant 
excellence is ftill known to us by the name of 
Schiras wine. It was in allufion, probably, 
to the multitude of its vineyards in thofe an- 
cient periods, that the golden bed of Darius 
was adorned with the flock of a vine in gold, 
whofe expanded branches, containing cluf- 
ters of jewels, rubies, emeralds, and amethyfts, 
intended to rcprefcnt grapes both green and in 
their various advances to maturity, over* ca- 
nopied the recumbent monarch.* The pome- 
granates, alfo, of Perfia are acknowledged to 
be the largeft and fined in the world j and the 
predile6lion of their anceftors for this fpccies 
of fruit is attefted by hiftory and the grand 
monuments of Chelminar, or forty pillars, 
which are crowded with ftupendous hierogly- 
phic fculptures, many in the form of this ve- 
getable i while the hiftoric page recording the 


• -See Athenius, lib. xil. p. 408, 
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magnificent march of X«rxes towards Greece,* 
informs us, that ten thoufand of the Perfian 
infantry, who feem to have formed his body- 
guard, bore javelins decorated with pomegra- 
nates ; of whom one thoufand had that fym- 
bol in gold, the other nine thoufand in filver. 
The Perfian melons and dates, too, are with- 
out a rival in Afia; and, from what has been 
faid, it may ' fairly be inferred, that thefe 
choice wines and delicious fruits, both pickled 
and preferved, to which may be added a great 
variety of medicinal drugs indigenous to Perfia, 
were brought by her caravans to the fametl 
emporia of Cabul and Lahore. 

Other provinces of Perfia, efpecially the 
more elevated regions towards the north, ex- 
hibited a profpedl as cheerlefs and barren as 
the former was animated and fertile; where 
the difgufted eye and the weary foot travelled 
over immenfe deferts of fcorching fand, un- 
flieltered by one folitary Ihrub, unrefreflied 
by one irriguous ftream. Their inmoft re- 
cefles )vere the gloomy, but fecure, haunt of 
the favages of the defect. The intrepid youth 
of Parthia, however ardent in the chafe, dared 


* Sec H«rodot«5, lib. vii. p. 328. 
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not purfue the lion o| panther to that fright- 
ful abode ; and often the benighted camel, 
though patient of fatigue and thirft, expired 
beneath Its load in their inhofpitable bofom. 
The fortitude and induftry of man, that 
fhrunk from the danger of exploring the 
furface of thofe cheerlefs wafles, had yet pe- 
netrated with fuccefs their lubterraneous re- 
gions. However externally barren and rocky 
ibofe Hyrcanian folitudes, they were inter- 
nally rich in mines j and, though the metals 
dug from them were not of the moft pre- 
cious kind, being principally iron and copper, 
yet were they eafily exchanged for them 
among their commercial neighbours of Arabia 
and Syria. The quantity of iron produced in 
their country fupplied their numerous forges 
employed in the manufacture of fwords and 
feimitars, celebrated through Aha for the ex- 
cellency of their temper and the keennefs of 
their edge. In thofe ancient times, too, when 
it was the delight of warriors to clothe them- 
felves in mail, and fliine in arms of fteel or 
burniflied brafs, which is formed^ of mingled 
calamine and copper, we cannot doubt of the 
important advantage. In point of commerce, 
arifing to the Perfians, from the mineral 
D d 4 wealth. 
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wealth of their country; nor that thefc and 
other articles of military requeft, the helmet, 
the buckler, the javelin, formed a confiderable 
part of their ancient barter with the Indians, 
a nation, one of whofe four grand tribes was, 
from early youth, wholly devoted to martial 
concerns. 

Among the various articles enumerated as 
imported from Perfia in after-ages into the 
Roman ftate, are reckoned Babylonian and 
Aflyrian fkins ; and the inceffant and politic 
attachment of the Parthians to the pkafures^ 
or rather, as it was their cuftom to hunt only 
the moft ferocious beafts, the toils^ of the 
chafe, muft infallibly have fecurcd them im- 
menfe fpoils of this kind, — and the moft va- 
luable of thefe, the tiger’s, the leopard’s, the 
panther’s, fwelled the catalogue of the commo- 
dities tranfported to Cabul. It was not, how- 
ever, alone the Ikins of dead animals in which 
the Perfian merchants dealt: the caravans that 
carried thefe were followed by droves of living 
animals, reared with care in the wide cham- 
paign of that extenfive country. The Perfian 
breed of horfes, whether for war or ftate, was 
more famous in antiquity than that of Arabia 
is at this day; elpecialJy that magnificent 
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ipecies bred in the Nifaean plains of Media, 
which were deemed ineftimable. Horfes, there- 
fore, with their fplendid caparifons and fteely 
armour, formed another important branch of 
this vaft traffic, and brought immenfe fums 
into the royal, as well as private, treafuries. 
They bred alfo mules and camels both for 
domeftic and foreign fale j nor ffiould the fine 
Auffis made of the camel’s hair in Carmania, 
nor the ftill finer wool of that province, be 
wholly forgotten. Laftly, the bows and ar- 
rows, which they fabricated and ufed with fo 
much Ikill, could not fail of being vended in 
large quantities to a nation nearly as dex- 
terous in the ufe of thofe weapons as them- 
felves. For thefe, the Indians gave them the 
peculiar fruits of their own genial region ; all 
kinds of precious ftones; unwrought filk, 
brought from the Seres beyond the Ganges, 
together with cotton and fine linen, the la- 
bour of their own looms j aloes, fpikenard, 
and other perfumes j the exprefled juice of 
the fugar-canc, which then grew fo plentifully 
in India, that they fed their horfes with it, as 
they do at this day in Berar j the indigo of 
Lahore, anciently the ftaple of that city, abfo- 
lutely neceffary to the Perfians, as it was the 
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bafis of their famous blue, which they irfcd, 
and ftill ufe, in dyes j and all the rich variety 
of gums and fpices produced in the penin- 
fular regions of India. ' 

From very remote periods, alfo, a confi- 
derable commerce feems to have been efta- 
blilhed between the countries fituated far to 
the. north and north* iveft of the fertile pro- 
vinces which we have been dcfcribing with 
Grand Tartary, and even China itfclf, under 
the name of Serica, or the filk region.* For 
that filk, the cabinets, porcelain, and other 
rich and ufcful manufactures of China, fo 
often and minutely enumerated before, ivere 
and are ftill bartered the moft valuable furs and 
the fineft ermines of the northern Afia, the 
mufk of Thibet, and Siberian rhubarb, both 
the beft of their kind in the world. It ftiould 
not be forgotten, that the more northern 
provinces of Perfia Itfelf, Hyrcania,''Margiana, 
BaCtria, were formerly full of great and 
flouriflting cities, whofe inhabitants with avi- 
dity purchafed the richeft manufactures of 
India and China, brought to them by this 
routes while, ftill farther north, the ifthmus. 


• Plinii Nat. Hid. lib. xxi. cap. '}. 
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which feparates the Cafpian and Euxine Seas, 
was covered with cities and nations now ut- 
terly exterminated. To be more particular, 
Eratofthencs, in Strabo,* informs us, that 
the merchandize of India paffed by the Oxus 
through the Cafpian, which the ancients, with 
inflexible obftinacy, perfevered in fuppofing 
to have a communication with the Northern, 
and fome even with the Indian, Ocean, into 
the Sea of Pontus. We alfo learn from Piiny, 
that it was but a journey of feven days from 
the frontiers of India, through the country of 
the Ea<5lrians, to the river Icarus, which falls 
into the Oxus, down which ftrcam the com- 
modities of India were tranfported into the 
Cafpian Sea. Thence, he adds, they w'ere car- 
ried up the river Cyrus to a place within five 
days journey over land to Phafis, the capital 
of Colchis, in Grecian fable renowned for its 
golden fleece, which, in all probability, was 
nothing more than the golden produce of In- 
dia, which tJie Argonauts fecured by opening 
the commerce of the Pontus Euxinus, or 
Black Sea.-f- At this day, the Oxus no longer 


* i!trabn, lib.ii. p. S~. 
t I’lLii Hill, lib.ii. cap. 17. 
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flows into the Cafpian, the miferable policy of 
the modern Tartars having induced them to 
divert its courfe, as well as that of the lax- 
artesj and thefe two noble rivers are now 
loft and fwallowed up in the fands of that 
boundlefs defert. Colchis itfelf, whofe fplen- 
did and crowded marts allured to that region 
of Afia all the nations of the earth, is now 
only a vaft foteft, and its few inhabitants are 
not only flaves themfelves, but carry on the 
horrid traffic in human fleffi to a vaft extent. 
The Ruffians are now in complete poffeffion 
of this northern commerce, which is carried 
on, by caravans, over the defects of Siberia, 
that enter the Chinefe territories by Se- 
linginlkoy, in the 5 2d degree of north lati- 
tude; and Europe with aftoniffiment has wit- 
nefled a traffic maintained between the capi- 
tals of two great empires, fituated from each 
other at the immenfe diftance of above fix 
thoufand miles. It is, perhaps, a fortunate 
circumftance for Weftern Europe that afto- 
niffiment is the only fenfation, at prefent, 
materially excited ; for ftiould Ruffia be fully 
enabled to accompliffi her ambitious aim to 
be a great naval power, and take that entire 
advantage which file feems determined to em- 
brace 
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brace of the vaft opening afforded her by the 
port of Aftracan, In the Cafpian, for the im- 
portation into the heart of her dominions of 
the richeft commodities of Perfia and the 
Eaft- Indies i other fenfations of no very plea- 
ling kind will probably be excited, when fhe 
beholds one of the moft powerful potentates 
of the earth pofTelTed alfo of its richeft com- 
merce, The channels by which this trade 
may be conduced are well known to her geo- 
graphers } are the fubject of conftant and in- 
creafing fpcculation ; and, we may depend 
upon it, that with fuch a vigorous, enter- 
prifing, and arbitrary, power as Ruffia, who 
poffeUes all the means of effedling her pro- 
jects, nothing is wanting to its complete efta- 
blifhment but tolerable tranquillity reftored 
to the diftraCled empires of Perfia and Hin- 
doftan. 

To return from this long, though neceffary, 
dlgreflion on the commercial concerns of 
Egypt and Perfia to our furvey of the Athe- 
nians, we fhall fcarcely wonder at their being 
more addicted to nautical adventures than any 
other of the Rates of Greece, if we recolleCl 
that the abrupt and rocky furface of their 
country denying to its inhabitants the advan- 
tage. 
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tage, fo amply enjoyed by the Indians, of na- 
vigable rivers and canals, for carrying on a 
vigorous internal traffic, their attention was, 
of neceffity, principally direfled to maritime 
commerce. Still, however, their lliips made 
not the fame majeftic appearance as thofe of 
the Phoenicians did ; nor were they directed 
with the naval (kill of that nation. Ship- 
wrecks were frequent, and mfurance, as well 
as fpeculation, frequently ran as high on the 
exchange of Athens as ever they have been 
known on that of London. In reality, the 
Euxine, the ^gean, and other feas, — feas of 
fuch inferior magnitude, that the Mediterra- 
nean was comparatively the ocean to them, — 
which were principally navigated by the early 
Greeks, were fo dangerous from fhallows, and 
fo fubjeft to the agitation of tempefts, that, 
whatever might be their ambition to rival 
the Tyrians and Carthaginians, they were 
compelled in general both to employ velTels of 
lefs magnitude, and load them with cargoes 
lefs valuable than thofe nations; though in 
their more diftant voyages, to India and Bri- 
tain, they muft of neceffity have made ufe of 
larger veffeis. An account which we have in 
Xenophon, in his OEconomica, of a Phoenician 
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merchant-vefliel* then in the port of Piraeus, in 
which the dimenfions of that veffel are com- 
pared with thofe of Greece, is an unanfwerablc 
confirmation of this ftatement. In truth, 
the Athenians were not accuftomed to traffic 
in commodities of any very great bulk or 
weight ; theirs, except in fome particular in- 
ftances, was a trade in articles of elegance 
and luxury. Their exports confifted of a 
great variety of rich wines, conveyed, however, 
in veflels of very inferior magnitude to 
thofe in which are tranfported to Britain the 
wines of Portugal and the Madeirae ; thofe 
veficles were either made of leathern bags, 
ftrongly fewed together, refembling the mo- 
dern borachios, or confifted of jars, coiifi- 
derable in fize, of which there was a celebrated 
manufactory eftablilhed at Athens, for the 
exprefs purpofe of conveying abroad the curi- 
ous produce of the Grecian vineyards. Their 
extenfive groves of the plant facred to Mi- 
nerva, alfo, enabled them, not lefs than the 
Phcenicians, to drive a confiderable trade in 
the pureft oil; to which may be added, the 
valued honey and wax of Mount Ilymettus. 
The Athenian merchants, alfo, exported to 
Afia, covetous of her rarities, all thofe inimi^ 

table 
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table produ6lions of her artifts in ftatuary, 
painting, metallurgy, and every branch of 
mechanic fcience, which rendered Greece fo 
renowned j and, finally, the rich filver mines, 
with which Attica was ftored, afforded her 
the abundant means of carrying on an exten- 
five traffic in that precious metal with India, 
a country, whofe avarice for that commodity, 
after twenty- centuries, is ftill as infatiable as 
ever. The principal imports of the Athenians 
were grain from Sicily and the adjoining ifles, 
for the fupport of the numerous inhabitants 
of their crowded metropolis j Haves in aftonifh- 
ing multitudes were alfo conftantly imported 
by a nation, boafting its love of liberty, to 
work in thofe mines, to labour at the oar in 
their numerous gallies, and do that fpecies of 
fervile drudgery which they conceived degrading 
to freemen. From India, their velTels, in return 
for the filver of Sunium and the copper of Co- 
lonos, of which their admirable works in bronze 
were fabricated, brought the precious gems 
and fpiceries native to the Peninfula i the fine 
and delicate muffins which the ancients called 
Sindonesy and which were tranfported, acrofs 
the Gauts, in waggons, from the Eaftern 
coaft of that Peninfula, and from Hindoftan 

proper. 
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proper, to Barygaza j and the fugar, indigo, 
And dyed cottons, brought down the Indus to 
Patala i from Perfia and Arabia they imported 
brocades, carpets, and the various rich drugs, 
perfumes, and cofmetics, of which the un- 
bounded extravagance of the Grecian courte- 
zans, and, we may add, the degenerate effemi- 
nacy of the men, called for conftant and 
abundant fupplies. 

To fecure and proteft this extenfive and 
valuable commerce, the Athenians conftantly 
maintained, in the three bafons of their grand 
port of Pirseus, a very powerful fleet ; and th^ 
perpetual contefts, in which they were engaged 
with the maritime ftates around them, failed 
not to keep alive their martial fplrit, and gra- 
dually improve, beyond even Phoenician ex- 
cellence, their naval Ikill. 

After this general view of the Grecian ma- 
rine and commerce, it is high time tha|; we 
fhould attend them to the Britifli coaft for 
that TIN, without which a nation of artifls 
and manufadurers could not poffibly carry 
on their refpedive occupations. It was ablb- 
lutely necefl'ary to the chemifl, the glazier, the 
painter, the enameller, the gilder, tlie potter, 
and entered lai’gely, as before obferved, into 
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feveral other branches of domefl-ic trade. ^ 
formed the ground of that wonderful fpeci- 
nien of the fkill of the ancients in engraving 
and working in metals, the fliield of Achilles, 
defcribed by Homer, from whom we alfo de- 
rive another proof of the early traffic of the 
Greeks in this commodity ; for, in the Odyfley, 
he introduces Minerva, in the difguife of a 
ftranger, affirming herfclf to be a foreign 
merchant, going to Temefe to explore tin 
for the purpofe of exchanging it againft 
IRON.* The probable period of the firft ar- 
rival of the Greeks, as traders in thcfe iflands, 
may be jullly inferred fiom the pafl'age previ- 
oufly cited from Herodotus, in which he 
confefles, tliat the Greeks of his day (and 
Herodotus flouriflied about the middle of the 
fifth century before Chrift) were ignorant of 
thofe northern extremities of Europe, whence 
^amber and tin were brought, that is, the 
.jhores of the Baltic and Britain.-f* The pro- 
found fecrecy which the Tyrians and their 
colonies preferved in regard to the Britifh 
ides, and their trail hither, has been alfo no- 

• OJylTcy, lib. i. verfe l8z. 

I Sec before, page 429. 
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ticed, and affords additional teftimony that 
we ought not to alhgn for that event a period 
more early than the dellruclion of Tyre, by 
Alexander, and the fubfequent fubveiTion of 
the Perfian empire; events that rouzed the 
dormant ambition of Greece widely to ex- 
pand both her military and naval fame, and 
explore the moft diftaiit quarters of that 
globe to which they afpired to give law. 

The term Caffitcrides, however, which was 
before obferved to be a Greek tranflation of 
the Phoenician Baratanac, and by which the 
Scilly iflands and the Cornifh coaft were, in 
fadf, known to the Greek traders, a term ufed 
both by Herodotus himfelf, and Strabo after- 
wards, undeniably proves, that, though not yet 
geographically deferibed, or commercially vi- 
fited, accident or curiofity muft have led Gre- 
cian velfels to our coaffs before that aera ; for 
how otherwife Oiould the Greeks have given 
name to an Ifland of which they were in total 
ignorance? How, on the other hand, could 
the Greek characters and language have been 
known, and upon all occafions in which their 
religious rites and myfteiious difeipline were 
not concerned, made ufe of by the Druids, 
as is expieffly affirmed in Csefar’s Commen- 
E e 2 taries, 
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taries, unlefs a long and intimate conneftion 
had previoufly fubfifted between the two 
people ? The truth is, there was another chan- 
nel by which that language might have come 
into ufe, at leaft in the maritime ports of 
Britain, and that was by way of Maflilia, now 
Marfeilles, to which mart we have already ob- 
ferved a commerce in tin was anciently carried 
on, through the heart of France, by Britilli 
and Gallic merchants, in connexion with the 
Phoenicians, and, on their decline, with the 
Carthaginians and Greeks. Now Maflilia was 
founded, according to Solinus,* by the Pho- 
cseans fix hundred years before Chrift; and, 
being a Greek colony, having the Greek 
manners, talking the Greek language, and 
being the only mart in that part of the Medi- 
terranean for the tin of the Cafliterides, it can 
excite no wonder if, in the courfe of fo many 
centuries, with the commodities brought back 
from Marfeilles, the merchants imported alfo 
the language of the place, efpecially as we 
learn from Strabo, that, in his time, the Gallic 
inhabitants of Maflilia and its neighbourhood 
were alTiduous in cultivating every branch of 


* Solinus, cap. v’ul. 
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Greek literature, and were To attached to the 
Greek language, that not only academies were 
inflituted in that city for teaching it to their 
fons, but that the merchants wrote their cou- 
tradls and made their bargains in it.* 

It is rather fingular, that fo profound an 
adept in Britifli antiquities as Camden fhould 
fix the earliefl; vifit of the Greeks to thefe 
iflands at a period not more remote than 
about one hundred and fixty years before the 
arrival of Csefar, under a certain Phileus Tau- 
rominites, when there is fo plain an allufion 
. to this ifland in that paflage alluded to before 
in Diodorus Siculus, citing Hecataeus, a ftill 
more ancient writer, relative to the hyperbo- 
rean ifland Qpp(Jite Gaul, whofe priefts fang 
the praifes of Apollo upon their harps in cir- 
cular temples, and that Pytheas, a celebrated 
aftronomer of Marfeilles, is reported by Strabo 
not only to have vifited, but to have deferibed, 
thefe hyperborean ifles. The voyage of this 
learned Greek, I am of opinion, will give us 
nearly the exadt period when the navigators 
of that nation firft ploughed the Britilh ocean j 
for, it was about the period of Alexander the 


* Strabo, lib.iv. p. 231, 
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Great, when that philofopher is laid to have 
paffed through the Straits, and to have failed 
to fo high a degree of north latitude, as to 
have feen the fun only for a moment of time 
link below the horizon, and then emerge ; a 
fa£l, w'hich, by agronomical arguments, may 
be proved poffible to have taken place about 
the 68th degree north, where, in the fummer, 
and when the fun is in Cancer, there is no 
night.^ That Britain, at all events, mult 
have been explored, and the principal commo- 
dities trafficked in by its inhabitants have been 
in great requeft in Greece, when Polybius 
flourilhed, which was above two hundred 
years before Chrift, is evinced by a fadl re- 
corded in Strabo, that the fame Polybius had 
written an exprefs treatife Trep ruiv Bpsrxvixui/ 
pijfTiav Hoct rtjg xa.crtrtT'ripis xoira<rK£V7]g, concerning 
the Britifli Iflands, and the procefs of making 
TIN; and this word BpeTuvtxcav, thus early oc- 
curring in a Greek writer, may be confidered 
as an additional teftlmony of the name being 
oiiginally derived from the Phoenician Barata- 
nac, or Bretanac, fince, from the Phoenician 
navigators only, could they have obtained any 


* Diaioi'us Siculus, lib. v. p. 308. 
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hiformation about it.* It is unfortunate, 
that this treatife of Polybius, which probably 
contained many curious and interefting par- 
ticulars relative to thefe iflands and our an- 
ceftors, has not defcended to pofterity. Pliny’s 
aflertion, alfo, ought here to have fome 
weight, that, long before the period in which 
the Romans vlfited this country, Britain was 
famous in Greek monuments.-^* Whatever 
truth there may be in that affertion, few 
veftigcs of the Greeks were ever to be met 
with in thefe iflands, and the arguments 
which fome writers have founded, on the 
number of Greek words interfperfed in the 
old Britifh dialedl, lofe their force when we 
conflder their affinity with the Celtic, the 
common parent of both. The Greeks did 
not come hither to improve our language or 
corre<5l our taftej they formed no fettlements 
on the coafl, nor penetrated into the inland 
parts of the country; they came hither as 
mariners and merchants ; they took our tin 
and lead for the Indian market, and gave 
the Britons articles of cutlery and other wares 

* • Str.ibo, lib. iv. in loco cit. 

t Plinii Nat. Kia. lib. xvii. cap. 4. 
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fuit^ to the wants of a warlike and barbar ^9 
people. 

The defl:ru6lion of Tyre and Carthage 
threw the whole commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean into the hands of the Athenians} for, 
their rivals, the Lacedaemonians, principally 
ftudious of military glory in the embattled 
field, had but little inclination to engage in 
naval concerns. Their difcriminating charac- 
ter, however, of ferocious bravery, added to an 
infatiable thirft of wealth, did not permit them 
to be wholly without a navy, which was, for 
the moft part, employed in adfs of barbarous 
aggreflion on their peaceful neighbours. The 
nautical genius of the Athenians, however, ftill 
foaied with a bolder flight, and having a dy- 
nafty of Grecian monarchs on the throne of 
Perfia, and alfo another dynafty on that of 
Egypt, they foon arrived to that aftonilhing 
height of naval fplendor, which they enjoyed 
for nearly three hundred years, the moft bril- 
liant sera in the annals of Afia, at the clofe of 
which the power of the Seleucidae, in Syria, 
and of the Ptolemies, in Egypt, became ex- 
tinguiftied by the superior lustre of the 
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